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NATURAL HISTORY. 


TANTALUS, the IBIs. 


| HIS genus of birds contains the ibiſes, and 
ſome of the curlews ; the generic characters 
of which are as follow: Bill long, awl-ſhaped, 
ſomewhat taper, and a little arched. Face naked 
beyond the eyes. Tongue ſhort and broad. Ju- 
_ gular pouch naked. Noſtrils oval. Feet four- 
toed, palmated at the baſe. The number of ſpecies 
contained in this genus at preſent known, amounts 
to twenty-one, beſides varieties. The Greeks called 
this bird Eis, which the Romans adopted. It has 
no diſtinctive name among European languages, as 
being unknown in our climates. According to 
Albertus, it was called in Egyptian /eberas. In 
Avicenna, the word an/chuz denotes the ibis. 
Jerome has miſtaken in tranſlating jan/chuph (Levi- 
ticus, ii. Iſaiah, xxxiv.) by ibis, ſince a nocturnal 
bird is evidently meant in that paſſage. Some in- 
terpreters render the Hebrew word 7:n/chemet by 
ibis, as being an object of pagan worſhip. 
Of all the ſuperſtitious practices. that have de- 
graded the human race, the worſhip of animals 
might be deemed the moſt abject and the moſt 
2 abſurd ; 
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abſurd: yet in early and ignorant times did that 
propenſity appear to originate from the pureſt of 
motives. In the firſt ages of the world, man was 
on all ſides encompaſſed by dangers, and had to 
ſtruggle naked and unarmed againſt the formidable 
attacks of numerous focs. Thoſe animals, there- 
fore, which conſpired with his efforts to deſtroy 
and eradicate the hoſtile tribes, were naturally en- 
titled to his regard and affection. But the ſenti- 
ment of gratitude afterwards degenerated into vene- 
ration; and fear and intereſt nouriſhing the grovel- 
ing propenſity, both the uſeful and the pernicious 
creatures were alike exalted to the rank of gods. 

Egypt is one of thoſe countries where animal- 
worſhip was of the higheſt antiquity, and obſerved 
with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, for many ages; 
and that humiliating ſpecies of idolatry, which ts 
authenticated by all the monuments that have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity, ſeems to prove, that the 
original ſettlers had long contended with the noxious 
animals. In fact, crocodiles, ſerpents, 11zards, toads, 
and other loathſome creatures, teemed in the deep 
and fpacious marſhes, deluged by the annual inun- 
dation of the Nile. The heat of a tropical ſun, 
foſtering the rich flime, would engender infinite 
numbers of offenſive and ſhapeleſs beings, which 
would ſucceſſively be effaced, till the earth, purged 
of its impurities, was occupied by nobler inhabitants. 
« Swarms of little venomous ſerpents,”” ſay He- 
rodotus, Ælian, Solinus, &c. “ roſe out of the ſlime 
of marſhes, and, flying in a great body towards, 
Egypt, would have entered into that country and 
ſpread deſolation around, had not the ibis oppoſed 
itſelf to their inroad, and repelled them.” Might 
not this be the ſource of the ſuperſtitious veneration 
paid to that bird? The prieſts encouraged the no- 
tions of the vulgar ; and when the gods, they ſaid, 
deigned to aſſume a viſible form, it was in that of 
the 
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OF: BIRDS. EL 
the ibis. Their tutelar deity Thoth or Mercury, 
the inventor of arts and of laws, had already under- 
gone that transformation; and Ovid, faithful to 
this ancient mythology, in the battle of the gods 
and giants, conceals Mercury under the wings of 
an ibis. But ſetting aſide theſe fables, we have ſtill 
to examine the hiſtory of the combats between theſe 
birds and the ſerpents. Herodotus aſſures us, that 
he went to view the field of battle. Near the 
town Butus,” he ſays, “on the confines of Arabia, 
where the mountains open into the vaſt plain of 
Egypt, I there ſaw immenſe heaps of ſerpents' 
bones.“ Cicero cites this paſſage, and Pliny ſeems 
to confirm it, by ſaying, that the Egyptians invoke 
the ibiſes againſt the invaſion of ſerpents. 

We read alſo in the hiſtorian Joſephus, that when 
Moſes made war on the /Ethiopians, he carried, in 
cages of papyrus, a great number of ibiſes, to op- 
poſe them to the ſerpents. This ſtory, which is 
not very probable, is eaſily explained by a fact men- 
tioned by Maillet, in his deſcription of Egypt: 
* A bird named Pharaoh's capon (Known to be the 
ibis) follows more than a hundred leagues the ca- 
ravans in their route to Mecca, for the ſake of the 
dung left at the encampments, though at other 
times 1t 1s never ſeen on that track.” We may 
preſume, therefore, that the ibiſes thus accompanied 
the Hebrew nation in their march out of Egypt ; 
and that Joſephus has disfigured the fact, by aſcrib- 
ing to the prudence of the general what was due 
only to the inſtinct of the birds; and has introduced 
the army of /Ethiopians and the cages of papyrus 
to embeliiſh his narration, with a view to exalt our 
idea of the legiſlator of the Jews. 

Jo kill the ibis was, among the Egyptians, for- 
bidden under pain. of death. That people, whoſe 
temper was equally gloomy and vain, in-:ented the 
jugubrious art of preparing mummies, by which 

| | they 
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they endeavoured, as we may ſay, to perpetuate 
death, and to counteract the benevolent views-of 
nature, which, in compaſſion to-our feelings, labours 
aſhduouſly to efface every diſmal and funereal image. 
Not only were they ſolieitous to preſerve human 
bodies, but they applied their ſkill in embalming 
the ſacred animals. Many receptacles of mummies, 
which have been dug up in the plain of Saccara, 
are called b;rd-p#5, becauſe only birds are found 
embalmed, particularly the 1bis, contained” in tall 
earthen pots, whoſe orifice is ſtopped with cement. 

A bird fo highly honoured by its country, natu- 
rally became the emblem of it: the figure of the 
ibis, in the hieroglyphics, denotes Egypt, and few 
1mages or characters are oftener repeated on all the 
monuments. They appear on moſt of the obeliſks; 
on the baſe of the ſtatue of the Nile, at the Belvi- 
dere in Rome, and alſo in the garden of the Thuil- 
Jeries at Paris. In the medal of Adrian, where 
Egypt appears proſtrate, the ibis is placed at her 
fide : and this bird is figured with an elephant in 
the medal of Quintus Marius, to ſignify Egypt and 
 Lybia, the ſcenes of his exploits, &c. 

Tf ſuch was the popular and ancient regard paid 
to the ibis, it is not ſurprizing that its hiſtory has 
been charged with fables. It has been ſaid to pro- 
create with its bill: Solinus ſeems not to doubt 


this; but Ariſtotle juſtly. ridicules the notion of 


virgin purity in this ſacred bird. Pierius relates 
a wonder of an oppoſite kind; he ſays that, accord- 
ing to the ancients, the baſiliſk was hatched from 


an ibis* egg, formed in that bird from the venom ' 


of all the ferpents which it devoured. They have 
alſo aſſerted that the crocodues and ſerpents, when 
touched with an ibis' feather, remained motionleſs, 
as if enchanted; and often died on the ſpot. Zoro- 
aſter, Democritus, and Philo, have advanced theſe 
tales; and other authors have repreſented it as living 
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OF BIRDS. 7 


to an extreme age: the prieſts of Hermopolis pre- 
tended even that it might be immortal, and, as a 
proof, they ſnewed Appion an ibis ſo old, they ſaid, 
that it was no longer ſubjected to death. — 

Theſe are but part of the fictions on the ſubject 
of the ibis, fabricated in the land of Egypt: fuper- 
ſtition ever runs into extremes; but, if we confider 
the political- motives that would induce a legiſlator 
to eſtabliſh the preſervation of uſeful animals, we 
muſt admit the neceſſity in that country of multi- 
plying them, in order to repreſs or extirpate the 
noxious tribes. Cicero remarks judiciouſly, that 
no animals were held ſacred by the Egyptians, but 
ſuch as merited regard from extreme utility to them : 
an opinion moderate and wiſe, very different from 
the ſentence. of the ſeverer Juvenal, who reckons 
the veneration paid to the ibis among the crimes 
of Egypt. 

But to conſider the natural hiſtory of the ibis, we 
find it has a ſtrong appetite to feed on ſerpents, and 
even a ſort of antipathy to all reptiles. Belon aſ- 
ſures us that it continues to kill them, though ſated 
with prey. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that night and 
day the ibis, walking by the verge of the water, 
watches reptiles, ſearching for their eggs, and de- 
ſtroying all the beetles and graſshoppers which it 
finds. Accuſtomed to reſpecttul treatment in Egypt, 
theſe birds advanced without fear into the midſt 
of their cities. Strabo relates, that they filled the 
ſtreets and lanes of Alexandria to ſuch a degree, as 
to become troubleſome and importunate, conſuming 
indeed the filth, but alſo attacking proviſions, and 
defiling every thing with their dung: inconvenien- 
ces which would: thock the delicate and poliſhed 
Greek, though the Egyptians, ſo groſsly ſuperſti- 
tious, cheerfully ſubmit to them. 

Theſe birds breed on the palm-trecs, and place 
their neſts in the thick bunches of the ſharp leaves; 
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to be ſafe from the attacks of their enemies, the cats, 
It appears that they lay four eggs; ſuch at leaſt is 


the number which we may infer from the explica- 
tion given by Pignorius of the table of Ifiacus : He 


ſays that the ibis © makes its eggs after the manner 


of the moon ;*”* which ſeems to have no other im- 
Port than what Dr. Shaw has noticed, that the bird 
lays as many eggs as the moon has phaſes. Mlian 
explains why the 1bis was conſecrated to the moon, 
and marks the time of its incubation, by ſaying 


that it fat as many days as. the ſtar Iſis took to per- 


form the revolution of its phaſes. Pliny and Ga- 
len aſcribe the invention of the clyſter to the-ibis, 
as they do the letting of blood to the hippopotamus : 
Nor are theſe the only things, the former adds, in 
which man has profitably imitated the Agacity of 


animals. 


Tur WOOD IBIS. 


THIS is about the ſi ze of a gooſe; length three 
feet; bill nine inches; fore part of the head, and 
round the eyes, covered with a blue ſkin: irides pale 
rufous; from the head to the middle of the neck the 
ſkin is alſo bare of feathers, but rough and warty, and 
of a brown or blackiſh colour: beneath the jaw is a 
pouch holding at leaſt half a pint : the whole plu- 


mage of the bird is white, except the quills and tail, 


which are black : the bare part of the thighs is four 
inches, the legs above a foot long, the colour of both 
duſky: between the toes a membrane. The male and 
female are much alike. Birds of this ſpecies are found 
in Carolina, and in various parts of South America, 
Where they frequent the open ſavannas, which are 


under water during the ſummer ; but retire from 


the-firſt in November. They often fit on the tal} 
cypreſs-trees in great numbers together, reſting 
their ponderous bills on their breaſts: they are 


ſtupid birds, and caſily ſhot when once met with. 


They 
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| OF BIRDS. | 9 
They feed on fiſh and reptiles, yet are accounted 
good eating. They are known at Braſil by the name 
of curicara, and are called by the Portugueſe, ma/a- 
vino. In the muſeum of the late Dr. W. Hunter, 
there is a fine ſpecimen, which came from Cayenne. 
The bird referred to in Dampier was met with at 
Shark's Bay, New Holland. 5 2 
Synonymes. Tantalus loculator, Linn. Le grand 
courli d'Amerique, Brifſ. Couricaca, Buff. Ray, 
Will. and Damp. Wood ibis, Latham and Pennant. 


Tus SCARLET IBIS. 


LENGTH twenty-one-inches ; bill between ſix 
and ſeven inches long, and of a pale red; eyes black; 
the baſe of the bill paſſes a little way back on the 
forehead ; the ſides of the head, quite beyond the 
eyes, are bare, and of a pale red; the whole plumage 
1s of a glowing ſcarlet, except four -of the outer 
prime quills, which are of a gloſſy blue black at 
the ends: the ſhafts of the quills and tail are white; 
legs pale red. The female differs only in the co- 
lours being leſs lively. 0. 

This beautiful ſpecies is met with in moſt parts of 
America within the tropics; alſo in Eaſt Florida; 
and a few are ſeen in the ſouth of Carolina; in ſome 
of the Weſt-India iſlands in great plenty, eſpecially 
the Bahamas. It generally e the borders of 
the ſea, and ſides of the neighbouring rivers, and 
lives on ſmall fiſh, and inſects, which it picks u 
when the ſea retires from the ſhore. Theſe birds 
frequently perch on the trees in great numbers, but 
lay their eggs on the ground, on a bed of leaves; 
the eggs are of a greeniſh colour: Pernetty ſays that 
the female lays her eggs on the houſe- tops, and in 
the holes of walls: the young, when hatched, are 
black; in a little time they become grey, but are 
nearly white before they are able to fly; from this 
they change to red by degrees, but it is not till the 
Vol. VI. No. 2. B third 
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third year that the red colour is complete, and in 


many birds even at that time many of the neck fea- py 
thers are mixed with brown. They are moſtly ſeen 1 
in numbers together, and the young birds and old = 
keep in ſeparate flocks : they are frequently domeſ- 0 


ticated in the parts where they naturally inhabit ; a 
and ſome have been brought to Cooled tor the ſame | 
purpoſe. By many it is eſteemed” for food. Spe- 
cific character of the tantalys ruber :“ Its bill, its 
face, and its feet, are red; its body blood-coloured ; 

| the tips of its wings black.“ 

Synonymes.---Tantalus ruber, Linn. and Gmel. 


IE] At «4 2 


| Numenius Braſilienſis coccineus, Bri. Guara Bra- 9 

? ſilienſibus, Marcg. Will. Fobnft. Sc. Avis porphy- 9 

1 rio Amboinenſis, Seba. Numenius ruber, Klein. 2 
4 The ſcarlet ibis, Laib. and Penn. = 
28 — 1 
1 - 
. | TuE CAYENNE IBIS. | -- 
THIS is rather leſs than the preceding; length * 
twenty-two inches. The bill curvated, five inches 7M 


and a half long, and duſky; the baſe, and round au 
the eye, bare, and of a duſky pale red: the gene- 1 
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| ral colour of the plumage 1s black, with a greeniſh 1 
i . . gloſs in different lights; the quills and tail deepeſt: MM 
9 legs browniſh yellow. In ſome birds the top of lu 
i the head and nape have the middle of each feather 0 
* daſhed with deep black, without any reflection of AM 
| green, and the legs almoſt black; at firſt fight this 1 
4 may be taken for the young bird of the ſcarlet ibis; be), 
| but in the one here deſcribed, the legs are only — 
eight inches in length, whereas in the ſcarlet ibis 1 


they are twelve at leaſt; in the firſt they do not . 

reach to the end of the tail, but in the laſt much 8 

X beyond it. > | | 8 
This is found at Cayenne, always in pairs: it 


perches on the decayed trees which float down with 9 
the ſtream, in order to fiſh, generally at ſome diſ- 1 
tance from the ſea: and is called by the people at 1 
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Cayenne, flammant des bois. Specific character of 
the tantalus Cayanenſis : © Its face is dull reddifh, its 
bill obſcure; its body black with a green gloſs.” 
Synonymes.---Tantalus Cayanenſis, Gme/. The 
Cayenne ibis, Lath. Le courlis des bois, Buff. 


Tas MEXICAN IBIS. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, being not leſs than three 
feet in length. The bill eight inches, and blueiſn; 
jrides red; between the bill and eyes, and round 
them, it is bare and reddiſh ; the head and neck 
covered with duſky, white, and green, feathers, with 
a few yellow ones intermixed; back and rump black, 
gloſſed with green and purple; breaſt and belly 
brown, with a little mixture of red; the wing coverts 
are green; and the quills and tail green bronzed 
with copper; legs black. This inhabits Mexico, 
frequenting the lakes, and feeding on fiſh: it breeds 
in thoſe places, and is accounted good food. Syno- | 
nymes.—Tantalus Mexicanus, Gme/. Numenius 
Mexicanus varius, Briſſ. Corvus aquaticus, Nreremb. 
Fernand. Will. Sc. The Mexican ibis, Laib. 


Tur BLACK-FACED IBIS.—Tantalus Melanopis. 


THIS in fize is not much inferior to the wood 
ibis: length twenty-eight inches, breadth forty- 
nine inches and a half. Bill fix inches, and black; 
tongue triangular, ciliated at the back part; irides 
reddiſh; the whole face, quite beyond the eyes, is 

bare of feathers, black, and warty, particularly round 
the eyelids; under the chin hangs a looſe, wrinkled, 
bare, ſkin, forming a pouch; the crown of the head 
is deep fulvous yellow, and the feathers at the back 
part longith ; the reſt of the neck and breaſt pale 
yellow; the back and ſcapulars are cinereous, mar- 
gined with brown; 4010 the breaſt a band of the 
ſame the middle of the feathers of the back brown; 
the wing coverts bluciſh aſh-colour, margined with 

DB 2 brown; 
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brown; the quills, ſides, thighs, vent, and tail, are 
greeniſh black; the laſt conſiſts of twelve feathers, 
and is rounded in ſhape: the legs ſeven inches long, 
rough, naked but a little way above the knee, and 
red; claws black. This ſpecies was found by Dr. 
Forſter, on New Year's Iſland, near Staten Land. 


It builds its neſt in inacceſſible places in the rocks. 


This ſpecimen is in the collection of Sir Joſ. Banks. 


Tur WHITE-NECKED IBIS. 


THIS is in length twenty-ſeven inches: bill 


black; the head and neck rufous white; the firſt 
deepeſt: ſpace between the bill and eyes, bare; ge- 
neral colour of the plumage brown, undulated with 
grey, and gloſſed with green; the greater wing co- 
verts white; legs red. It inhabits Cayenne. Sy- 
nonymes,—Tantalus albicollis, Cmel. The white- 


necked ibis, Lab. 


Tur GREY IBIS. 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a fowl; bill 
reddiſh brown; irides rufous; ſpace round the bill 
and eyes bare and black; hind part of the head and 
neck grey; the reſt of the plumage whitiſh ; but the 
lower part of the back and rump, quills, and tail, 
are greeniſh black; legs of a pale red; claws black. 
It inhabits Braſil. Synonymes.—Tantalus griſcus, 
Gmel. Numenius Americanus minor, Bri//. Ma- 
tuitui, Piſon. Marcg. Will, Fohnft. Sc. Le matuitui 
des rivages, Buff. | | 


Tux BROWN IBIS. 


LENGTH near two feet; bill ſix inches; colour 


pale red, as is the bare ſkin between that and the 
eye; irides grey; the head, neck, and back, wings, 
and tail, are cinereous brown, the two firſt paleſt; 
the lower part of the back, rump, and under parts 
from the breaſt, white; legs pale red; claws 1 8 5 | 

| the 
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the ſkin and fat are yellow. It inhabits the warmer 
parts of America, Cayenne, Guiana, &c. and is fre- 
quently met with in Carolina in the ſummer, de- 

arting to the ſouth in winter. This aſſociates with 

he white ibis, but is a much ſcarcer bird. Sy- 
nonymes.—Tantalus fuſcus, Cmel. Scolopax fuſca, 
Linn. Numenius Braſilienſis fuſcus, Briſſ. and Klein. 


Arquata cinerea, Barrere. The brown curlew, Cate/. 
The brown ibis, Penn. and Lath. | 


Tuz WHITE IBIS. 


LENGTH twenty-two inches; the bill is fix 
inches and a half long, and of a pale red; ſpace 
from the bill round the eyes and chin bare, and of 
the ſame colour; irides grey; the reſt of the body 
of a pure white; the ends of the four firſt quills are 
greeniſh black; legs red. Male and female much 
alike. Theſe birds are met with in the low watery 
lands in Carolina, in great numbers, about the latter 
end of ſummer, and feed on fiſh and aquatic in- 
ſects: they remain for about ſix weeks, and then 
depart, returning every autumn. The fat and fleſh 
of this bird is ſaid to be as yellow as ſaffron : it is 
eaten by ſome, but not greatly eſteemed. There 
is a variety of the white ibis, called by Jacquin, 

zantalus coco, in all reſpects extremely ſimilar, and 
inhabits the Caribbee Iſlands. Synonymes.—Tan- 
talus albus, Gmel. Scolopax alba, Linn. Numenius 


albus, Klein. Numenius Braſilienſis candidus, Briſſ. 
The white ibis, Penn. and Lath. ; 


Tut EGYPTIAN IBIS. 


THIS is a large bird, ſomewhat exceeding tke 
ſtork, and meaſures from thirty to forty inches in 
length, The bill is ſeven inches long; the colour 
yellow, growing reddiſh towards the tip; it is ſlight- 
ly curved, and ends in a blunt point; the fore part 
of the head, all round as far as the eyes, is naked and 
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reddiſh; the ſkin under the throat is alſo bare and 


dilatable; the plumage reddiſh white, moſt inclin- 


ing to red on the back and wings; quills and tail 
black ; the legs are long, and the thighs bare for 
three parts of their length; the colour of them red: 
the toes united as far as the firſt joint. Haſſelquiſt 
adds, that the irides are whitiſh, and the end of the 
bill, and the legs, black; and that it is found in 
Lower Egypt in great plenty, in places juſt freed 
from the inundations of the Nile. It lives on frogs 
and inſects: it is ſeen in gardens, morning and even- 
ing, and ſometimes in ſo great plenty, that whole 


. palm-trees are covered with them: when at reſt 


they ſit quite erect, their tail touching the legs. 


This author believes it to be the ibis recorded by 


the ancients ; firſt, becauſe it is both common as 
well as peculiar to Egypt: ſecondly, as it cats ſer. 
pents as well as other reptiles; and thirdly, becauſe 
the urns, which contain the remains of embalmed 
birds, found in the ſepulchres along with the mum- 
mies, ſeem to contain ſuch as are of this fize. Spe- 
cific character of the white ibis, 7artalrs ibis: „Its 
face is red, its bill yellow, its feet grey, its wing- 
quills black, its body tawny-whitiſh.”* Synonymes. 
Tantalus ibis, Linn. and Gmel. Ibis candida, Briff. 
The emſeeſy, or ox-bird, Shaw, The Egyptian 


ibis, Laib. 


. Tux BLACK IBIS. 


THIS is rather leſs than the curlew. Bill red; 
the fore part of the head and behind the eyes bare, 
and of the ſame colour; the general colour of the 
plumage black ; legs red. 

The black ibis, like the white, is an inhabitant 
of Egypt, and the more ſtrictly ſo, as it is never 
found out of it, none being met with except in 
the neighbourhood of Damietta. It is by ſome ſup- 
oſed to be the ſame with the white ſpecies; which 
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it probably may, if we allow it to be the young one, 
as ſome white birds are black before they come to 
maturity of plumage, as is inſtanced in the egret, 
red ibis, and many others. Authors have however 
been able to hand us down fo little concerning it, 
that we ſhall perhaps remain for a long time, before 
we can aſcertain the circumſtance. Specific cha- 
racter of the black ibis, 7antalus niger: © Its face, 
its bill, and its feet, red; its body black.” Syno- 
nymes.—Tantalus niger, (mel. Numenius holoſe- 
riceous, Klein. Ibis nigra, Charleton. Black ibis, 


Latham. 
The BAY IBIS. 


- THIS bird is one foot nine inches in length; bill 
near four inches long, and brown; from the bill, 
all round the eye, bare, and duſky green ; the head 
and neck are cheſnut, verging to brown on the head, 


Where the feathers have pale edges ; the upper parts 


of the body are gloſſy green, appearing bronzed in 


different lights; the breaſt, belly, and under parts, 


are brown, with a gloſs of green gold on the breaſt; 
quills and tail darker than the back, and with very 
little gloſs ; legs duſky blue; between each toe a 
{mall membrane at the baſe. 

This ſpecies inhabits Italy, fome parts of Ger- 
many, and is alſo very common about the Cafpian 
and Black Seas, aſcending up the rivers to breed. 
It 1s frequent in flocks about the lakes ; but none 
are ſeen in Siberia, though ſaid to be met with in 
Denmark, where it is called ryle-domſneppe. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, with the plu- 
mage moſtly of a gloſſy cheſnut, and the breaſt has 
a green tinge. It is found on the ſhores of the Da- 
nube. Specific character of the fantalus falcinellus : 
Its face is black, its feet blue, its wings and tail 
violet, its body cheſnut.” Synonymes.—Tantalus 
falcinellus, Linn. and Gmel. Numenius viridis, 
Brill. Numenius ſubaquilus, Klein. Falcinellus, 

6 535 | | Ge/n. 
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Geſn. Jobnſt. Will. The ſcythe bill, Ray. The 
bay ibis, Penn. and Laib. | 


Tur GREEN IBIS.—Tantalus Viridis. 


ABOUT the ſize of the curlew; length nineteen 
inches and a half; bill three inches and a half; 
much bent, ſmooth, and of a lead-coloured brown; 
the lower mandible fleſh-colour at the ſides and be- 
neath ; irides pale; between the bill and eyes black, 
rough, and naked; under the chin the ſkin is dila- 
table, forming a ſmall pouch : above the eye a white 
ſpot, beginning behind, and tending to the hind 
head: on the crown two or three irregular ſpots of 
the ſame ; excepting theſe ſpots the head is black- 
iſh, the feathers margined with a pale colour; chin 
blackiſh, marked with ſmall whitiſh ſpots ; neck 
greyiſh black; on the upper part before, three 
tranſverſe whitiſh bands, with a fourth beneath 
them, but leſs diſtinct ; back and tail green gold; 
rump, breaſt, . belly, and thighs, blackiſh brown ; 
wing coverts and quills deep ſhining green, gloſſed 
with blue; legs and claws deep black. 

This has the ſame haunts as the next ſpecies, and 
feeds in the ſame manner, being often found to- 
gether ; but differs in not ſoaring ſo high, rather 


ſkimming along the air, ſomewhat in the nature of i 
the ſwallow. It ſeems to have great affinity to the 3s 
bay ibis. Synonyme.—Numenius viridis, Gmel. 7 


Taz GLOSSY IBIS.—Tantalus Igneus. 


i LENGTH almoſt two feet ; bill five inches, 
4 ſmooth, roundiſh, much bent, green, fading to 
F __ olive when dead; eye-lids brown; irides olive; 
= eyes placed in a white ſpace ; under the chin a ſmall 
1 dilatable pouch; head and neck black; the feathers 
4 fringed with white; the reſt of the body variegated 
with blackiſh blue, green, and vinaceous, and in 
general very gloſſy; hence the bird, in flying, ap- 
| pears 
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pears gilded when the ſun ſhines upon it: quills 
green gold, and when cloſed reach the end of the 
tail; wing coverts next the body reddiſh and blue 
mixed ; the next ſeries black, red, and green ; the 
laſt, and quills, green gold; tail the ſame, gloſſed 
in different lights with red and violet : legs very 
long, of a bright green; claws crooked, black. 
This beautiful bird inhabits Ruſſia, chiefly on 


| the ſhores of the Don, and about the Choper : it 


tives on fiſh and inſects ; flies in flocks, and builds 
on trees. In the Leverian muſeum is one of theſe, 
which was ſhot in Cornwall. Synonyme.—Nume- 
nius igneus, Gmel. 


Tur WHITE-HEADED IBIS. 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of the common 
heron. Bull yellow, very long, and thick at the 
baſe, and a little incurvated ; noſtrils very narrow, 
and placed near the head; all the fore-part of the 
head, quite behind the eyes, - covered with a bare 
yellow ſkin, which ſeems a continuation of the bill; 
the reſt of the head, neck, back, belly, and ſecon- 
daries, white; acroſs the breaſt a tranſverſe broad 
band of black ; the quills and wing coverts black ; 
tail coverts very long, and of a fine pink-colour ; 
theſe fall over, and conceal the tail; the legs and 
thighs very long, and ofa pale pink or fleſh-colour ; 
the feet connected by webs as far as the firſt joint. 

This bird was taken in the Ifle of Ceylon, and 
kept tame for ſome time at Colombo: it made a 
ſnapping noiſe with the bill, like a ſtork; and, 
what was remarkable, its fine roſy feathers loſt their 
colour during the rainy ſeaſon. They inhabit India, 
and are common on the Ganges. Synonymes.—Tan- 


talus lucocephalus; Zool. Ind. p. 20. t. 10. White- 
headed ibis, Penn. 5 
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Tux BALD IBIS. 


THIS is the ſize of the common curlew; length 
from twenty-ſix to thirty-one inches. Bill five 
inches and three quarters long, and of a red colour; 
the head and part of the neck bare of feathers, and 
tuberculated at the back part; the whole crown is 
red, the reſt white; ſkin of the throat flaccid, dila- 
table, and bare of feathers ; irides brown; the plu- 
mage in general black, gloſſed with green on the 
wing coverts ; the tips of them gloffed with cop- 
per; the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, and is fe- 
ven inches long ; the wings reach almoſt to the end 
of it; legs pale red. The female ſcarcely differs, 
except in having the top of the head more flat. It 
inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and other parts 
of Africa; and is found near watery places. It is 
not difficult to be tamed, as one was kept for a long 
time in the company's garden at the Cape. Syno- 
nymes.—Tantalus calvus, Gmel. Bald ibis, Laib. 


Tux MANILLA IBIS. 


THIS is about the ſize of the preceding; bill 
greeniſn; eye encircled with a naked greenifh fkin; 
Pides bright red ; general colour of the plumage 
rufous brown; legs the colour of red lake. It in- 
habits the ifland of Lugon. Synonymes.—Tanta- 


lus Manillenſis, Gme/. Manilla ibis, Lath. 


Tux LITTLE IBIS. 

- THIS is the fmalleſt of the genus; bill twa 
inches and a half long, blue at the baſe, black at 
the point; fides, between the bill and eyes, and 
round them, bare ; plumage on the upper parts of 
the body and tail dufky brown; the feathers of the 
breaſt looſe, and longer than the reft; rump and 
under parts white; legs dark lead- colour; claws 
black. It is a native of Surinam. Synonymes.— 
Tantalus minutus, Linn. Leſſer ibis, Edw. and 3 

| | LE 
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Tux CRESTED IBIS. 


THIS is a moſt beautiful ſpecies; in length 
twenty inches. The bill is four inches long, not 
greatly bent, and of a browniſh yellow; ſides of the 
head, round the eyes, bare of feathers, and of a pale 
colour; the head and part of the neck are black; 
the back part. furniſhed with a tuft of very long 
feathers, half of them white, half black; the reſt of 
the neck and the body are ferruginous; the whole 
wing dirty white; vent and tail black; legs pale 
yellow brown. This inhabits Madagaſcar. Syno- 


1 nymes.—Tantaluscriſtatus, Gmel. Creſted ibis, Lath. 


- Tur CAPE IBIS. 
THE bill of this ſpecies is five inches long, and 


black at the tip; the neck afh-colour ; back the 


ſame, with a caſt of green and a little yellow; the 
wings dark beneath, and above of a blue colour, in- 
clining to black; the leſſer wing coverts violet; 


= | the tail wedge-ſhaped, twice the length of the bill, . 
and the body ſomewhat larger than that of a hen: 
= thighs aſh-colour ; feet, legs, and membrane be- 


tween, blackiſh. It inhabits the neighbourhood of 


he Cape of Good Hope, and is called by the colo- 
gniſts bagedaſb and badelde, ſuppoſed from the bird's 
note. It lives principally on bulbous roots, which 
it digs up with the bill. It is very ſhy, and uſually 
wvooſts on trees. Synonymes.—Tantalus hagedaſh, 
_ rm. White-headed curlew, Gen. Syn. v. p. 123. 
No. 5. New ſpecies of tantalus, Sparrm. Joy. i. p. 281. 


7: BLACK-HEADED IBIS.—Tante/us Melano 
= 0 cepbalus. 3 
THIS is about the ſize of a curlew; length 21 


WW inches; irides brown; bill fix inches and very 
tout, much curved, and black; ſpace between the 
bill and eye, bare and black; head black; nape and 


„ hind 
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hind part of the neck marked with ſmall ſpots of 
the ſame; the reſt of the plumage white ; legs 
black; between the toes a membrane ; hind claw 
long. It is a native of Ir-Jia, where it is called 
buttore. 


Tur ETHIOPIAN IBIS.—Tantalus Zthiopicus. 
THIS ſpecies was diſcovered by Mr. Bruce, in 


his travels to Abyſſinia; who gave it the name of 
abou hannes. It is moſtly white; the head, and up- 
per fide of the neck, brown; the hind part of its 
back, and its wing quills, black. 


CORRIRA, the COURIER, or RUNNER. 


HIS genus contains only a ſingle ſpecies, the 
trochilus of Aldrovandus, which is a native of 
Italy, and remarkable for its ſwift running. The 
generic characters are: Bill ſhort, ſtraight, plain. 
Feet long, four-toed, and palmated; the toes very 
ſhort. 4 5 | | 
This bird is ſaid to be leſs than the avoſet, and 
the legs not ſo long in proportion. The bill ſhorter, 
and yellow, with a black tip; irides of two colours, 
firſt white, ſurrounded with cheſnut; the head, and 
all the upper parts of the body and wings are fer- 
ruginous: the under parts white; the two middle tail 
feathers are white, tipped with black ; the others 
ſuppoſed to be black, toes webbed, as in the avoſer. 
This bird is faid to be found only in Italy, and 
to run very faſt; whence the name given to it. Al- 
drovandus is the only one who has ſeen the bird; 
a id it is from him alone that the ſucceeding authors 
have all had the deſcription and figure. 
Synonymes.—Corrira italica, Gmelin. Corrira, 
Briſſon. Trochilus, Aldrovandus; Fohnſton, Willough- 
by, Ray, and Charlion. Le courier, Buffon. The 
Italian courier, Laut. 1 
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SCOLOPARX, the CURLEWS, WOODCOCKS, 
SNIPES, &c. 


IE generic characters of this genus are as fol- 

low: Bill ſomewhat taper, obtuſe, longer than 
the head. Noſtrils linear. Face clothed. Feet 
four-toed; the hind toe reſting upon many joints. 
This genus contains the curlews, the whimbrels, 
the woodcoc ks, the ſnipes, the godwits, the red- 
ſhanks, the green-ſhanks, and the yellow-ſhanks ; 
making in all, at preſent known, forty-ſix ſpecies. 


Tus COMMON CURLEW. 


IN Greek #\warc, Or venus; in Latin numenius, 
arquata, falcinellus ; in Italian arca/e, torguato; in 


German wind-vogel, wetter-vogel, (wind-bird, wea- 


ther-bird;) and on the Rhine, near Straſburg, re- 
gen- vogel, (rain-bird;) in Dutch hanzikens ; in Daniſh 
heel-ſpove, and regen-ſpaaer ; in Norwegian lang-neel, 
/pue ; in Lapponic gagaſta. Linnæus gave to this 
genus the term /co/opax, from the Greek exonomnat, 
which fignifies a ſtake, on account of their long 
bill, which they plunge into the ground for food. 
"Thoſe words which imitate the cries of animals, 


ſeem to be the names aſſigned them by nature, and 


are the firſt which men impoſed. The ſavage lan- 
guages exhibit innumerable examples of theſe in- 
ſtinctive appellations, and they have been more or 
leſs preſerved in the poliſhed tongues; in the Greek 
eſpecially, tae fineſt and the moſt deſcriptive. The 
French names courlis, turlis, are words imitative of 
its voice; and in other languages, the appellations 
curlew, caroli, and tarlino, &c. mark the ſame rela- 


tion. The epithets arquata and falcinellus allude to 


the hooked form” of its bill: and ſo alſo does the 
term numenius, derived from neomenia, or new moon; 
becauſe the curlew's bill reſembles the moon's creſ- 


cent. The bill is ſlender, furrowed, equally curved 


throughout, 


2 * 
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throughout, and, terminated in a blunt point ; it is 
weak, and its ſubſtance tender, and calculated only 
to dig up the worms from the ſoft earth. The 
neck and feet of the curlew are long; the legs 
partly naked, and the toes connected near their 
junction by a portion of membrane. The bird is 
nearly as large as a pullet : its total length about 
two feet; that of its bill five or fix inches; its 
alar extent more than three feet; but it varies in 
ſize in different countries. Its whole plumage is 
a mixture of light grey, except the belly and rump, 
which are entirely white; daſhes of brown are in- 


terſperſed over all the upper parts, and each feather 


is fringed with light grey or ruſty ; the great quills 
of the wing are of a blackiſh brown ; the feathers 
of the back have a ſilky gloſs; thoſe of the neck 
are downy, and thoſe of the tail, which ſcarcely ex- 
tends beyond the wings, are, as well as the middle 
ones of the wing, interſected with white and blackiſh 
brown. There is little difference between the male 
and the female, which is only ſomewhat ſmaller. 

Some naturaliſts have aflerted, that the fleſh of the 
curlew has a marſhy taſte; but it is much prized, 
and ranked by ſeveral people with that of the water 
fowls. The curlew lives on earth-worms, inſects, 
&c. which it gathers on the ſea-beach, or in the 
marſhes and wet meadows: its tongue is very ſhort, 
and concealed at the bottom of the bill. Small 
pebbles, and ſometimes grain, are found in its ſto- 
mach, which 1s muſcular, like that of the granivo- 
rous birds. The eſophagus is inflated like a bag, 
and overſpread with glandulous papille. 
' Theſe birds run very ſwiftly, and fly in flocks : 
they are migratory in France, and hardly ſtop in 
the interior; but they are found in the maritime 
diſtricts, and in Brittany along the Loire, where 
they breed. In Germany they arrive in rainy wea- 


ther when the wind is in a certain quarter; for the 


different 
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different names there applied to them allude to 
torrents, or tempeſts. They are ſeen alſo in Sileſia 
about autumn, and they advance in ſummer as far 
as the Baltic ſea, and the gulph of Bothnia. They 
are found too in Italy and in Greece; and it appears 
that their migrations extend beyond the Mediterra- 
nean, for they paſs Malta twice a- year, in the ſpring 
and autumn. Voyagers have diſcovered curlews in 
almoſt every part of the world ; and, though their 
accounts refer for the moſt part to different foreign 
branches of this family, it appears the European 
kind occurs at Senegal, and in Madagafcar. Some- 
times white curlews are to be met with, but they 
are only individual varieties or accidental degrada- 
tions from the parent ſtock. - | | 

This ſpecies is very common in England, where 
it is to be met with at all ſeaſons; in the winter 
haunting the ſea-coaſts and fens ; repairing in ſum- 


mer to the mountains and more inland parts, to 


breed. The female in April lays four eggs, of a 
pale olive- colour, marked with browniſh ſpots. 
The food, while in the neighbourhood of the ſea, 
conſiſts of worms, marine, cruſtaceous, and other, 
inſects ; at other times it feeds on flugs and worms, 
which it draws out of the earth morning and even- 
ing with its long bill. It is often met with in large 
flocks, and flies rather ſwiftly. The common cur- 
lew 1s alſo found in America, differing only in ſome 
few particulars ; weighing from fourteen to eigh- 
teen ounces, and twenty inches in length. The bill 


s a trifle longer in proportion; and the ground co- 


lour of the plumage pale rufous brown. Our laſt 
Voyagers alſo met with the curlew at Hervey's 
Iſland in the South Seas. Specific character of the 
curlew, ſcolopax-arquata : © Its bill is arched; its 
feet blueiſh; its wings black, with ſnowy ſpots.” 
It lays four eggs of a pale olive, marked with duſkiſh 
ipots. It weighs from twenty-two to thirty-ſeven 

5 b z ounces. 
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ounces. Synonymes.—Scopolax arquata, Linn. and 
Gmel. Numenius, Briſſ. Mill. Klein, Sc. Nume- 
nius arquata, Gel. Les courlis, Buff. Common 
curlew, Lath. | R 


Tur MADAGASCAR CURLEW. 


THIS is the ſize of our common curlew. The 
bill is much the ſame, but very little bent, except 
towards the tip; on the head, neck, and upper 
parts, the feathers are chiefly brown, with grey 
margins; the upper tail coverts rufous grey, marked 
with tranſverſe bands of grey, and others parallel to 
the margin; chin, belly, thighs, and vent, white; 
breaſt and ſides yellow iſh, daſhed with brown; the 
laſt barred tranſverſely with the ſame; the three 
firſt quills are plain black; the fourth ſpotted on 
the inner web, and the others on both webs; the 
ſecondaries much the ſame, but the ground colour 
grey; tail grey, barred with brown; legs red brown. 
This inhabits Madagaſcar, and is very fimilar to our 
ſpecies. Synonymes.—Scopolax Madagaſcarienſis, 


Lin. Le courly de Madagaſcar, Brif]. 


Tux LUZONIAN CURLEW. 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies. The top of the head 
black; the reſt of the head, neck, and breaſt, white, 
marked with narrow longitudinal ſtreaks of black; 
the belly with tranſverſe ſemicircular bands of the 
fame ; wing coverts and back the colour of amber; 
on the margin of every feather from two to fix white 
ſpots; greater quills black; tail vinaceous grey, 
croſſed with black lines. Native of the ifland of 
Lucon.” Synonymes.— Le courlis tachete de Þ iſle 
de Lucon, Sonn. and Byff. Scopolax Luzonienſis, 
Gmel. Luzonian curlew, Lath. 


OTAHEITEAN CURLEW.—Solopax Tobitenſts. 


THIS ſpecies is nearly the ſi ze of our common. 
curlew: length twenty IL bill four inches 
long, 
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= tons; moderately bent, and brown; baſe reddiſh ; 
WW +hc head and neck pale reddiſh white, marked with 
numerous duſky lines, perpendicularly placed; 
crown of the head brown; over the eye a pale 
Rreak ; back duſky black, the feathers margined 
with pale reddiſh white, appcaring waved ; the un- 
der parts, from the breaſt, of this laſt colour, with 
a few mottled marks over the thighs ; the wing co- 
verts reddiſh white and duſky mixed; quills duſky, 
with pale edges; tail of a dirty yellow; the baſe 
half marked with irregular duſky ſpots; the end 
BS balf barred acroſs with the ſame; legs blue grey; 
EE claws black. This inhabits Otaheite; where it is 
0 known by the name of /evrea. It is in the collec- 
tion of Sir Joſeph Banks. 

Tat WHIMBREL: 

THIS ſpecies is generally about ſeventeen inches 
in length; breadth twenty- nine; weight fourteen 
ounces and a half, though it differs much in fize 
and weight. The bill is three inches long, and 
black; the baſe of the under mandible pale red; 
the head, neck; and breaſt, pale brown, ſtreaked 
—_ with duſky brown; chin white; the ſides of the 
bead are alſo ſomewhat paler than the reſt; and 
between the bill. and eye is a duſky ſtreak : all the 
upper parts of the body and wing coverts are pale 
brown, ſtreaked with duſky, each feather being ſo 
marked down the ſhaft; beſides which many of 
them are margined or marked on the edge with 
pale ſpots : the lower part of the back and. rump 
are white; the upper tail coverts white, barred with 
duſky; tail brown, croffed with . ſeven or. eight 
darker bars; quills duſky black, marked on the 
inner. webs with ſemicircular ſpots of duſky white; 
the ſhafts white; belly, thighs, and vent, duſky 
white; legs black. . e 
< The whimbrel has much the ſame manners as the 

o. VI. No. 83. D curlew, 
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curlew, but is leſs eommon in England, and is mi- 
gratory ; at leaſt it paſſes from one part of the king- 
dom to another, according to the ſeaſon. In the 
neighbourhood of Spalding, in Lincolnſhire, it is 
met with in. great flocks, from Aprit to May, on its 
paſſage to the north, where it is ſaid to breed. It 
is alſo ſeen in flocks about the ſame time on the 
Kentiſh coaſts ; and it may be that the major par: 
paſs elſewhere, yet many remain. One was ſhot at 
Romney in the month of Auguſt, where it is called 
+ jact. It is probably called the jack curlew, from 
its being leſs in ſi ze, though like in eolour, to the 
common curlew, in the ſame manner as two of our 
Inipes are diſtinguithed. This bird is alſo found 
in America; but ſeems to differ much in the fame 
manner as the curlew of that country does from. the 
European one, being darker coloured. Specific 
character of the whimbrel, /colopax-pheopus: © Its 
bill is arched, its feet bluciſh, brown rhomboidat} 
fpots on the back.” Its weight exceeds not twelve 
ounces. Synonymes.—Scolopax-pheopus, Linn. 
and Cel. Numenius minor, Br. Arquata mi- 
nor, Ray and ill. Numenius-phzopus, Lath. 
Le corlieu, ou petit courlis, Buff. The whimbrel, 
Ray, b #1. and Edu. 


Tur BRASILIAN WHIMBREL. 


SIZE of the common whimbrel ; length twenty- 
one inches; bill four ; colour brown, with a yellow 
baſe : the head and neck are brown; the feathers 
margined with whitiſh; the back, and under parts, 
from the breaſt, of a cheſnut brown; ſcapulars, 
rump, upper and under tail coverts, and tail, >a 
brown, gloſſed with green; wing coverts the ſame; 
but the greater ones, fartheſt from the body, are 
brown within; the quills are brown; the outer 
edges gloſſy green brown ; legs grey brown; claws: 
blackiſh. This is found at Brafil * and other 
| | parts 
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parts of South America. Specific character of the 


/colopax-guarauna: © Its bill is arched and yellowiſh; 
its feet brown; its head brown ftriped with white.“ 
Synony mes.—Scolopax-guarauna, Liun. and mel. 
Numenius Americanus fuſcus, Briſſ. Numenius- 
guarauna, Lath. and Ind. Guarauna, Pi/on. Marcs. 
Fobnft. Ray, and Will. Brafilian whimbrel, Lats. 
Syn. | 


TE ESKIMAUX CURLEW.—Scolopax Borealis. 

THIS is not more than half the ſize of the whim- 
brel : length thirteen inches ; breadth twenty-one : 
bill two inches long, bent, remarkably flender, and 
blackHh ; the under mandible rufous at the baſe: 
head pale, marked with longitudinal brown lines; 
forchead deep brown, with pale ſpots; neck, breaſt, 
belly, and vent, yellowiſh white; the two firſt daſhed” 


with brown ſlender lines; the feathered part of the 
—_ thighs yellowiſh white, ſpotted with brown; fides 


under the wings rufous, tranſverſely faſciated with 


| brown; back deep brown, the feathers margined 


with greyiſh white; wings brown; ſhafts of the“ 


prime quills white; ſecondaries and leſſer coverts 


margined with grey; lower coverts ferruginous, 


== tranſverſely faſciated with brown; rump brown, 
the feathers edged and ſpotted with whitiſh ; tail 
a {hort, brown, croſſed with whitiſh bands; legs 
WW bluciſh black. es | 


It inhabits the fens of Hudſon's Bay and appear J 
near Albany the beginning of May; going further 


| y | north, and returning to Albany in Auguſt: it ſtays 
chere till September, when it departs for the ſouth. 


5 | It lays four eggs, and appears in flocks; young and 
old together, till their departure, It viſits Nova 
Scotia in October and November: feeds. on the 


7 8 | black-berried heath, and may be heard at a ſmall 
_ diſtance, by a kind of whiſtling note. It is met 


„ 


with alſo in Newfoun I ind, and called there cur- 
D 2 Jew, 
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lew. The natives of Hudſon's Bay call it wee-kee. 
mne—naſe-ſu. It is eſteemed for its delicacy of fla- 
vour. In the Britiſh Muſeum 1s one of theſe, which 
came from Rio Janeiro in South America. Syno- 
nymes.—Scolopax borcalis, Eſkimaux curlew, Phil. 


Tranſ. vol. lxii, and Pennant. Numenius borea- 
lis, Gmel. 


Tux CAPE CURLEW.—Scolopax Africanus. 


THIS is leſs than the common ſnipe : bill long 
and bent, but leſs ſo than in the curlew ; colour 
blackiſh brown; the crown of the head, hind part 
of the neck; and upper parts of the body, are cine- 
reous; the face, as far as the eyes, the chin, fore 
part of the neck, rump, and belly, white; breaſt 
cinereous, ſpotted with terruginous; quills brown, 
with white ſhafts: from the firſt to the fourth plain; 
from the fifth to the ninth white on the outer mar- 
gins ; the ſecond coverts tipped with white; edge 
of the wing white and grey mixed]; legs black. This 


bird inhabits the marſhes and other moiſt grounds 


of the Cape of Good Hope, and flies in flocks. 


Tur PYGMY CURLEW.—S colopax Pigmens. 


THIS ſpecies is only the ſize of a lark; bill 
black, bent like that of the common curlew; head, 
back, and coverts of the wings, mixed with brown, 
ferruginous, and white; 122 duſky, edged with 
white; breaſt, belly, and rump, white; tail duſky; 
the exterior feathers edged with white; legs black. 
It inhabits Holland. 5 | | 


Tneg- WOODCOCK, 


IN Greek 600x074, becauſe of the length of its 
bill; in Latin perdix ruſtica, ruſticula, gallinago; in 
Italian becafſa, beccacia, gallinella, gallina, with the 
epithets arciera, ruſticella, and ſalvatica ; in Rome 
pixzarda, in Tuſcany acceggia; and in Lombardy 

gallinacta 
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zallinacia; in German both the woodcock and ſnipe 
have the general: appellation. /chneppfe, modified 
with various epithets ; thoſe of the woodcock gr, 
cold, holt$, berg, &c. (great, wood, foreſt, moun- 
tain, &c.) in Flemiſh: /reppe ; in Poliſh lomka and 
pardwa ; in Swediſh merkulla ; in Norwegian blom- 
Ele, rutte ; imDaniſh holt=/neppe ; in Turkiſh 7cheluk. 

Of all the birds of paſſage, the woodcoc k is that 
on which ſportſmen ſet the moſt value; both on 
account of the excellence of its fleſh, and the ſport 
which it affords. It arrives in our woods about 
the middle of October, at the ſame time with the 
redwing and fieldfare. The woodcock is a bird 
which reſides in ſummer among high mountains, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, and: Auvergne, 
where we have often ſeen it in that ſeaſon. But in 
autumn it deſcends. into the plains and coppices ; 
and, ſince Greece abounds with ſuch lofty moun- 
tains, we need: not wonder that Ariſtotle ſhould not 
have ſaid that it is migratory. In fact the wood- 
cock differs from the other birds which entirely 
leave a country, for it only ſhifts its abode, ſpend- 
ing the ſummer in the yplands, and the winter in 
the valleys, where it, haunts the perennial ſprings 
and wet places, while the fummits of the mountains 
are frozen, and extracts the worms out of the ground 
with its Jong bill; and for this purpoſe it flies in 
the morning and evening, paſſes the day among the 
brakes, and comes abroad at night. When they 
migrate, they generally arrive in the night, and 
ſometimes my the day, in cloudy or hazy wea- 
ther, always one by one, or two together, but never 
in flocks. They alight among large hedge-rows, 
copſes, and tall clumps, and prefer thoſe woods 
which'abound with looſe mould and fallen leaves. 
They lie concealed the whole day, and lurk ſo cloſe 
that it is ſometimes difficult to put them up, and 
they often ſpring at the ſportſman's feet, They 

, en ee leave . 
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leave their dark leafy retreats on the approach of 
evening, and ſpread among the glades, keeping al- 
ways the little paths. They ſcek the ſoft and wet 
paſturage by the ſkirts of the wood, and the ſmall 
meres, where they wafh their bill and feet, which 
are daubed with earth in ſearching for their food. 
They have all the ſame economy ; and we might. 
ſay in general, that the habits of the individual re- 
ſult entirely from thoſe of the ſpecies. 

The woodcock makes a flapping with its wings 
when it riſes. In tall groves it glides pretty ſtraight 


along, but in copſes it is often obliged to deflect 


its courſe, and dives behind the buſhes to conceal 
itſelf from the fowler. Its flight, though rapid, is 


neither high, nor long ſupported. It ſtops with 


ſuch promptneſs, as to fall apparently like a dead 
weight. It appears that this bird, though it has 
large eyes, does not ſee well but in twilight, and 
cannot ſupport a ſtrong light. This ſeems to be 
evinced by its manner of life, and by its motions, 
which are never ſo agile as in the dawn, or at the 
Cloſe of the day. And ſo ſtrong is this propenfity 
to action at the riſe or deſcent of the ſun, that 
woodcocks kept in a room have been heard to flut- 
ter regularly every morning and evening ; while 
during the day or the night, they only tripped on 
the floor, without attempting to fly. And proba- 
bly the wild woodcocks remain ſtill in dark nights, 


but in moon-light they come abroad in queſt of 


food. Hence ſportſmen call the full moon of No- 
vember, the wwoodcock's moon, becauſe they are then 
caught in the greateſt numbers. The ſnares and 
nets are laid in the evening or the night. The net 
is ſpread between two large trees, in the opening or 
{kirt of a wood, where the birds are obſerved to 
paſs in their evening flight. Yet this ſport is leſs 
profitable and more precarious than that practiſed 
by ſprings or nooſes ſet in their paths. Theſe arc 

DIET . ſwitches 
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{witches of hazel, or other flexible and elaſtic wood, 
driven into the ground, and tied down to a tra 

that encircles a nooſe of hair or pack-thread : the 
reſt of the path is encloſed with boughs ; or if the 
ſpring be planted on paſture-ground, brooms or 
junipers are ſtuck in rows, ſo as to leave only a 
ſmall paſſage. The bird advances in the track, and 
being averſe to leap or fly, it bores into the trap, 


which ſtarting, it is ſeized in the nooſe, and lifted 


into the air by the recoil of the ſwitch. The haunts 


of this bird may be difcovered by its excrements, 
which are large, white, and inodorous. To mvite 
it into paſtures where there are no paths, furrows 
are often traced, which it foHows in ſearch of the 
worms that are turned up, and it is entangled in the 
gins or hair-nooſes placed in the line. Albertus 
has miſtaken. when he ſaid, that it ſeeks the culti- 
vated ſpots and the gardens, to gather feeds ;. frnce 
neither the woodcock, nor any bird of that kind, 
will touch fruit or grain. The ſtraight ſhape of its 
bill, which is very long and weak at the point, 
would alone preclude that fort of food; and in fact, 
it lives wholly on worms. It digs in the ſoft ſoit 
near bogs and ſprings, in looſe paſture-mould, and 
in the wet meadows that fkirt the woods: it does 
not ſcrape the earth with. its feet, it only turns over 
the leaves with its bill, and toſſes them briſkly from 
right to left. It ſeems to diſcover its food by the 
ſmell rather than by the fight. But nature has gi- 
ven, at the extremity of its bill, an additional organ, 
appropriated to its mode of life; the tip is rather 
Heth than horn, and appears ſuſceptible of a ſort of 
touch, calculated for detecting its prey in the mire: 


and this advantageous, ſtructure has been beſtowed 


alſo on the ſnipes, and probably on the red-ſhanks; 
and other birds which ſearch for food in wet earth. 

The bill of the woodcock is rough, and almoſt 
barbed at the ſides near the tip, and hollowed length- 
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wiſe with deep:furrows ; the upper-mandible-alone 
forms the round point-of the'bill, projecting -over 
the lower mandible, which is ſomewhat truncated, 
and fitted below by an oblique joint. The head is 
equally remarkable; it is very capactous;andabound- 
ing in brain, rather ſquare than round, and the ora- 
nium makes almoſt a right angle at the orbits. of 
the eyes: its plumage, which Ariſtotle compares to 


that of the red grous, is too well known to require 


a particular deſcription ; and the fine effect of the 
contraſt of light and ſhade, produced by inter- 
mingled and broken tints, waſhed with grey, with 
biſtre, and with umbre, would be tedious and diffi- 
eult to deſcribe in detail. 55 

Ihe internal ſtructure of the woodcock has af- 
forded matter of curious - enquiry, becauſe it is 
ſerved up to table without its inteſtines being 
drawn. It certainly has a gall-bladder, though Be- 
lon was perſuaded that it had none; this bladder 
diſcharges a liquor by two ducts into the duode- 
num. The gizzard is muſcular, lined with a 


wrinkled inadheſive membrane; it often contains 


fmall bits of gravel, ſwallowed no doubt along with 
the-carth<worms : the length of the inteſtines, which 
fo much enriches the ſauce, is no leſs than two feet 
nine inches. 


Geſner gives a juſter notion. of the bulk of the 


woodcock; when he makes it equal to that of a par- 
tridge, than Ariſtotle,-who compares it to that of a 
hen. That compariſon however would ſeem to 
mewꝛ, that: the breed of - poultry in ancient Greece 
was much ſmaller than ours. The woodcock is 


abways plump; and about the end of autumn, it is 


fat. At that ſeaſon, and during the 
part of the winter, it is reckoned one of the 


moſt exquiſite diſhes, though its fleſh-is' black and 


not very tender; that firmneſs makes it keep long 


untainted. They all grow lean as the ſpring ad- 


vances, 
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Jances, and ſuch as remain during the ſummer are 
dry, hard, and rank. : | 

It is in the end of winter, or in the month of 
March, that almoſt all the woodcocks leave our 
copſes, and return to their native mountains, in- 
vited by the pleaſures of love and ſolitude. They 
are obſerved to retire in pairs, and they fly then 
rapidly, without halting in the night; but in the 
morning they conceal themſelves in the woods, 
where they paſs the day, and in the evening reſume 
their journey. During the whole of the ſummer, | 
they live in the moſt ſolitary and lofty parts of the 
mountains, where they breed; as in thoſe of Savoy, 
of Swiſſerland, of Dauphine, of Jura, of Bugey, 
and of the Voſges. A few remain in the hilly parts 
of England, and of France, detained probably by 
accident, and ſurprized by the ſ{eafon of love, when 
at a great diſtance from their proper retreats. Ed- 
wards ſuppoſed, that, like ſo many other birds, they 
all advanced into the remoteſt parts of the north. 
Probably, he was not informed that they removed 
to the mountains, and that their migrations were 
of a nature different from the common. 7 

The woodcock makes its neſt on the ground, like 
the other birds which do not perch: in the con- 
& ſtruction, it employs leaves, or dry herbs, inter- 
mixed with ſmall ſticks, the whole artleſsly faſhioned 

and heaped againſt the trunk of a tree, or under a 
thick root. It lays four or five eggs, which are 
oblong, ſomewhat larger than thoſe of a common 
Pigeon, of a ruſty grey, marbled with deeper and 
blackiſh waves. When the young are hatched, they 
leave the neſt and run, though ſtill covered with 
down; they begin even to fly before they have 
other feathers than thoſe of the wings. The pa- 
rents ſometimes take a weak one under their throat, 


aud convey it more than a thouſand paces ; and the 
male never deſerts the female, until the brood! no 
Vor. VI. No. 82. E 
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longer need their aſſiſtance. He is never heard bur 


in his amours, and during the education of the 
young ; for, as well as his mate, he is ſilent the reſt 
of the ycar. Theſe weak cries are of different tones, 
paſſing from low to high, go, go, go, go; pidi, pidi, 
pidi, cri, cri, cri, cri: theſe laſt ſeem to be the ex- 
preſſions of anger between ſeveral males aſſembled 
together. They have alſo a ſort of croaking conan, 
couan, and a certain growling, u, froii, fro, when 
they purfue each other. During incubation, the 
male fits conſtantly beſide the female, and they feem 
ftill to ſeek mutual enjoyment, by reſting their bill 
upon one anothers back. Theſe birds, whoſe tem- 
per is ſolitary and wild, are diſpoſed to tenderneſs 
and love; they are even liable to be jealous: for the 
Tnales ſometimes fight about the female, and peck 
one another until they fall to the ground. They 
become not therefore ſtupid and timorous, til after 
they have loſt the feeling of love, which almoſt 
ever infpires courage. 

The ſpecies of the w oodcock is univerfally dif- 


fuſed, which is remarked by Aldrovandus and Geſ- 


ner. It is found both in the north and the ſouth, 

in the Old and the New World: it is known over 
the whole of Europe, in Italy, in Germany, in 
France, in Poland, in Ruſſia, in Sileſia, in Sweden, 

in Norw ay, and even in Greenland, where i it is called 
fauarſuck, and the Greenlanders have, according to 
the genius of their language, a 1 name to 
expreſs the wondcock-forwler. In Iceland, the wood- 


_ cock conſtitutes a part of the game which there 
abounds. 


It occurs, too, in the northern and eaſt- 


ern extremi'ies of Aſia, where it is common, fince 
it has appellations in the languages of the Kamtcha- 
dales, the Koriaks, and the Kuriles; Gmelin ſaw 
many of them at Mangaſea, on the Jeniſca i in Sibe- 
ria; but thefe were only a fmall portion of that 
multitude of aquatic birds, which, in the proper 

ſeaſon, 
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feaſon, collect on the banks of that river. The 
voodcocks are found alſo in Perſia, in Egypt in the 
© ncighbourhood of Cairo, and theſe are probably 
WE what paſs the iſland of Malta in November, con- 
RE weed by the north and north-eaſt winds, and which 
halt not, unleſs detained by contrary winds. In 
Barbary, they appear as in the temperate parts of 
Europe, from October to March, and it is ſome- 
what ſingular, that this ſpeciss, which ſeems to be 
a native of the frigid zone, ſhould likewiſe inhabit 
the torrid; for Adanſon found a woodcock on the 
iſlets of Senegal, and other travellers have ſeen theſe 
birds in Guinea, and on the Gold-coaſt; Kœmpfer 
obſerved one at ſea, between China and Japan, and 
Knox ſeems to have diſcovered them at Ceylon. 
Since the woodcock therefore occupies every cli- 
mate, we need not wonder that it ſhould occur in 
America: it is common in the Illinois, and in all 
the ſouthern part of Canada, as well as in Louifiana, 
= where it is larger than in Europe, which may be 

gaſcribed to the abundance of food. 
Ihe woodcock inhabits England during the win- 
ter ſeafon ; thoſe which viſit us are ſuppoſed: to 
come from Sweden, their appearance and diſappear- 
ance from thence coinciding; about the middle of 
== October they are firſt ſeen, but continue coming 
255 ed till December in general they proceed inland im- 
_—_= ncdately on their arrival, but ſhould the wind be 
RE 2gainſt them, and the paſſage difficult, they take a 
—_—_ day's reſt on the firſt land they make, and in this 
—_— caſc they have been met with ſo fatigued as to be 
= tiken by the hand. About the middle of March 
with us, they all tend towards the coaſts for their 
departure; but if the wind be not favourable for 
their flight, multitudes are collected together, and 
dee ſportiman, availing himſelf of the circumſtance, 
—_— finds plenty of ſport. Though woodcocks in ge- 
neral leave this kingdom, yet ſome are known every 
EY -W2 f year 
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year to remain : Mr. Pennant mentions, that a few 
breed in Caſe Wood, near Tunbridge, annually ; a 
brace were ſhot in Chellenden Wood, by the game- 
keeper of Sir Horace Mann, May 1, 1769, and ano- 
ther brace the day before; they were fitting on their 


young. Mr. Latham mentions a female fitting on 


the eggs, and the male cloſe at hand; the was ſo 
tame as to ſufter herſelf to be ftroked without rifing ; 
this was in a wood near Farningham, Kent: and 
about three years ſince, in the ſame wood, a brace 
of old birds, with five young ones in company, 
were found full fledged. 


There are three varieties of this ſpecics ; ; In the 


firft, the head is of a pale red; body white; wings 


brown. The ſecond, of a dun, or rather cream- 
colour; and the laſt, of a pure white; ſpecimens 
of which may be feen in the Leverian Muſeum. 
Specific character of the woodcock, /colopax ruſti- 
cola: „Its bill is ſtraight and tawny at the baſe, its 
legs cinereous, its thighs feathered, a black ſtripe 
on its head.” Synonymes.—La becafſe, Buff. Sco- 
lopax ruſticola, Linn. and Gmel. Scolopax, Brifſ. 
Ray, Aldrov. John. &c. 8 


True LITTLE WOODCOCK.— Scolopax Minor. 


THIS is in length only eleven inches and a half; 
bill two inches and a half long, the under mandible 
much the ſhorteſt ; forchead cinereous ; hind part 
black, with four tranſverſe yellowiſh bars; from 
the bill to the eye a duſky line; chin white; under 
ſide of the neck, breaft, belly, and thighs, of a dull 
yellow, paleſt on the belly ; hind part of the neck 
black, edged with yellowiſh red; back, and leſſer 
coverts, the fame; the reſt of the coverts marked 
with zigzags of black and dull red; primaries duſky ; 
inner coverts ruſt-coloured ; tail black, tipped with 
brown ; legs ſhort, pale brown. This ſpecies 18 
American, and Os in New York at the end K 

April, 
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April, or beginning of May; when they lay eight 
or more eggs, in ſwampy woods: while the hen is 
ſitting, the male of an evening flies up perpendicu- 
lar to a great height, and returns ſtrait down to the 
ſame ſpot, and from the moment of its deſcent 
begins an agreeable kind of whiſtle, and continues 
it till it alights on the ground, and, after ſtaying a 
little time, repeats the ſame for ſeveral times toge- 
ther, and this ſometimes. even after it is dark. Ir 
lays the eggs on the ground, or on ſome decayed 
ſtump of a tree, very cloſe to it. They are found 
in Carolina in September. The fleſh is ſaid to be 
as excellent as that of the European ſpecies. 


Tae SAVANNA WOODCOCK. 


THIS ſpecies, though one-fourth ſmaller than 
that of England, has a ſtill longer bill; it is alfo 
rather taller: its legs and bill are brown ; lighr 
grey interſected and variegated with bars of black, 
predominates in its plumage, which 1s Teſs mixed 
with rufous than in our woodcock. With theſe 
exterior differences, which the climate has perhaps 
occaſioned, thoſe of its economy and habits, which 
it alſo produces, may be traced, in the Savanna 


 woodcock : it dwells conſtantly in thoſe immenſe 


natural meadows where it is never moleſted by men 
or dogs; it lodges in the bottoms where the mud 
is collected, and where the herbs are thick and tall; 
avoiding however thoſe ſhallows where the tide 
riſes, and makes the water brackiſh. In the rainy 
ſeaſon, theſe little-.woodcocks remove to the up- 
lands, and lodge among the graſs; at this time they 
pair and neſtle on the gentle elevations in holes 
lined with dry herbs. They lay only two eggs ; 
but they have a fecond hatch, and in July, after 
the rains are over, they again deſcend into the 
bottom grounds, ſhifting their reſidence from the 
heights to the vallics, the ſame as thoſe of Europe: 
| . When 
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When the ſavannas are ſet on fire, which is often 
done in September and October, they eſcape in 
great numbers into the circumjacent tracts, but 
ſeem to avoid the woods, and when purſued they 
never halt, or endeavour to regain their ancient ite, 
which 1s contrary to the habits of the European 
woodcock. Yet they ſpring, like the latter, always 
near the ſportſman's feet; they make the fame ef. 
fort in riſing, have the ſame noiſy flight, and diſ- 
charge their excrement, too, in commencing their 
motion. If one 1s ſhot, it does not eſcape to a 
diſtance, but wheels round until it drops. They 


are generally fluſhed two and two; and when we 


ſee one, we may be ſure that the other is not far 
off. They are heard on the approach of night calling 
on each other with a raucous voice, much like the 
low cluck often made by the domeſtic hen. They 
come abroad at night, and af moon-light they fit 
even at the planter's doors. The ſavanna wood- 
cock is at leaſt reckoned as delicate food as the 
woodcock of England. Specific character of the 
Seolopax paludeſa : © Its bill and legs are brown, its 
ſtraps and eye-brows black, its body black varie- 
gated above with rufous, below partly White.“ 

8 ynonymes,—Scolopax totanus, Linn. and Gmel. 
1 griſea, Briſſ. Totanus, 2 eſn. Aldrov. and 
Ray. Glareola, Klein. Barker, Albin. Spotted red- 
ſhank, Penn. Spotted ſnipe, Laib. 


Tur COMMON SNIPE. 


— 


IN Italian, pizzardella; in German, /chnepfe, with 


the epithets waſſer, heers, graſſe, (water, lords, 
graſs;) in Swediſh, mall-ſnaeppa, wald-ſnaeppa ; in 
Daniſh, dobbelt ſneppe, teen ſneppe; in Norwegian, 
trolde rute; in Icelandic, myr /nippe ; in Poliſh, bekas, 
kofielek, baranek ; in Turkiſh, jelve. In the French 
and German languages the name of the ſnipe is the 
diminutive of the PE given to the wood- 
| cock; 
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cock; and, upon viewing its figure, we ſhould na- 
turally take it for a ſmall ſpecies of that bird. «It 
WW would be a little woodcock,”” ſays Belon, « were its 
RE habits not different.”* It has a very long bill, and 
= : ſquare head; its plumage 18 alſo ſpeckled the 
WW ſme, except that the rufous is leſs intermingled, 
and that the light grey and the black predominate. 
But its reſemblance to the woodcock 1s confined to 
= cxternals only, and its natural habits are oppoſite. 
It never frequents the woods ; it lives in wet mea- 
dos, or among the herbs and oziers which edge 


the brinks of ſtreams. It ſoars: to ſuch height as 
80 cſcape from view, though its cry is ſtill heard; 
this is a feeble note like the bleat of a goat, which 
has induced ſome nomenclators to term it the fiy;ng 


DRE 2-47: it alſo vents a ſhort weak whiſtle in taking 
RS wing. It differs from the woodcock as much, there— 
ag fore, in its diſpoſitions and habits, as it reſembles 
that bird in its plumage and figure. | 
es \Vith us, the ſnipes abound late in autumn; they 
are ſeen ſometimes three or four together, but of- 
= tecneſt ſingly. They are fluſhed at a conſiderable 
iſtance, and fly very nimbly; and after three turn- 
RW ings, they ſhoot onwards two or three hundred 
FREE paces, or tower aloft out of ſight. The ſportſman 
may turn their courſe, and lead them near him, by 
ET imitating their voice. They continue the whole 
8 winter in our marſhes, and retire in great numbers 
in ſpring, which alſo appears to be the feaſon of 
their arrival in many diſtant countries where they 
brecd; as in Germany, Sileſia, and Swiſſerland. But 
in England a few ſnipes remain the whole ſummer, 
and neſtle in our marſhes : they build in June, on 
the ground, beneath ſome large root of alder or 
—_ low, in moraſſes where the cattle cannot reach; 
_ their neſt is compoled of dry herbs and feathers, 
and contains four or five oblong eggs, of a whitiſh 
colour, with ruſty ſpots. The young ones leave 

| | their 
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their manſion, as ſoon as they burſt from the ſhell, 
they appear ugly and ſhapeleſs; the mother never- 
theleſs is affectionate to them, and never deſerts 
them till their long bill is firm enough to enable 
them to procure caſily their food. 

The ſnipe continually nibbles in the ground, 
though we can hardly ſay what it eats: nothing is 
found in its ſtomach but an earthy ſediment and a 
watery liquor, which is probably the diſſolved ſub- 
ftance of the worms on which it feeds; for Aldro- 
vandus remarks, that its tongue 1s terminated as in 
the woodpeckers, by a ſharp point, proper for 
Plercing the worms which it digs out of the mud. 
The head of the ſnipe has an horizontal balancing, 
and the tail a motion upwards and downwards; it 
walks leiſurely, its head erect, without hopping or 
flickering: but ſeldom it is ſurprized i in that ſtate; 
for it carefully conceals itſelf among the ruſhes and 
herbage of ſlimy bogs, where the fowlers cannot 
approach, without the aſſiſtance of a ſort of rackets 
made of light deal, ſo broad as not to ſink in the 
mud. And as the ſmipe ſprings at a diſtance, with 
great rapidity, and makes ſeveral inflexions before it 
ſpins along its courſe, it is one of the moſt difficult 
birds to ſhoot. It may be caught eaſier with a ſpringe, 
ſimilar to what is ſet for the woodcock., The ſnipe 
has commonly abundance of fat, which is of a deli- 


cate flavour, and not apt to cloy like ordinary fat ; 


it is cooked Be the woodcock, without extracting 


the entrails, and is every where eſteemed - dehcious 
tood. 


Though we ſeldom fail in autumn to find ſnipes 


in our marſhes, the ſpecies is not ſo numerous now 


as formerly; it is however diftuſed more univerſally 


than that of the woodcock, Captain Cook remarks, 
that ſmipes occur in far more countries of the v orld 
than any other bird; they are common in almoſt 
the wholc of Europe, of Aſia, and of America. It 
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has been ſent from Cayenne, where it is called the 


Savanna ſnipe: Frezier found it in the plains of 


WE Chili; it is common in Louiſiana, where it reſorts 
near the habitations of man; and it is equally fre- 
quent in Canada, and at St. Domingo. In the old 
WA continent, it is found from Sweden and Siberia to 
Ceylon and Japan; and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
lt has ſpread into the remote iflands in the South- 
ern Ocean; in the Malouines it was ſeen by Bou- 
= cainville, who diſcovered that its habits were cor- 
WE reſpondent to its undiſturbed ſolitude; its neſt was 
in the open country, it was eaſily ſhot, it betrayed 
no ſuſpicion, and made no turnings as it roſe: ano- 
ther proof, that the timid habits of animals which 
RE fy before man are impreſſed by the fear of him. 
le ſnipe ſeems even to have an averſion to man; 
for Longolius aſſerts, that the woodcock may be 
WE reared and even fatted ; but that the experiment 
never fucceeded with the ſnipe. Specific character 


of the ſnipe; ſcolo pax gallinago: * Its bill is ſtraight 


and tuberculated, its legs brown, four brown lines 
on its front.“ The ſnipes breed conſtantly in the 
tens of Lincolnfhire, in Wolmar-foreſt, and in Bod- 
wyn- dens; and, as their neſts are frequently in 


other parts of Great Britain, it is not improbable 


at they conſtantly reſide in our iſfand. In the 
breeding feafon; they are obſerved to play over the 
—_—_ ors, piping and humming. It is uncertain whe- 
cher this humming, which is always heard when the 
bird defeends, be ventriloquous, or be produced by 
dhe motion of its wings. Synonymes.—Le dera 


ſine, Buff. Scolopax gallinago, Linn. Gmel. Sc. 


_ lingo, B.. Gallinago minor, Aldrov. and Belon. 


Tas GREAT 'SNIPE.=Seolopax Major. 
IIIIs is in fize between the woodcock and the 


_ -ommon fnipe; weight eight ounces ; length ſix- 
deen inches; bill four inches long, and like that of 
F Ae | 
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the woodcock; crown of the head black, divide 


down the middle by a pale ſtripe; over and beneath Ml 
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111K each eye another of the ſame kind; the upper parts 
j 1 of the body very like the common ſnipe; beneath Ml 
wt | white; the feathers edged with duſky black on the 
1 nec k, breaſt, and ſides; and thoſe of the belly ſpotted ü 


with the ſame, but the middle of it is plain white; 
quills duſky; tail reddiſh, the two middle feathers 

plain, the others barred with black; legs black. 1 

This 1s a rare ſpecies; a fine ſpecimen of it has Wl 

been ſhot in Lancaſhire, now in the Leverian Mu- 
ſeum. It is ſaid alſo to have been met with in 

Kent. It is found likewiſe in Germany, and inhabits 

the arctic region of Siberia. Synonymes.—Scolo- WM 

pax media, Fri/ch. Great ſnipe, Penn. and Lath. ic 


TE CAYENNE SNIPE.— Scolopax Cayannen/is, Wl 
LENGTH thirteen inches; bill ſtrait, ſtout, and i 
bent at the end; colour duſky, reddiſh at the baſe; 
plumage on the upper part of the body pale cinc- 
reous brown, mottled with pale buff-colour; greater 
wing coverts dirty white; fome of the outer ones 
edged with brown ; baſe of the quills white, the 
reſt of their length brown, and ſome of the inner 
ones white at the tips; baſtard wing brown; under 
wing coverts mottled duſky and white ; all the un- 
der part of the neck and body white, but the fore 
part of the firſt a little mottled with duſky ; rump 
white; tail the ſame as the reſt of the upper parts, 
barred and tipped with duſky; legs brown. It is 
a native of Cayenne. 


Tu JACK SNIPE. N 
THIS is only half the ſi ze of the former, and 
weighs ſcarcely two ounces : length eight inches 
and a half; bil! above an inch and a half long, and 
black; crown of the head black, tinged with ruſt- 


calour; over cach eye a yellow ſtreak ; neck varicd 
| with 
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Ss ith white, brown, and pale red; ſcapulars narrow, 
— long, and of a brown colour, margined with yellow ; 


me rump of a gloſſy blueiſh purple; belly and vent 
WE white; greater quills duſky ; tail brown, with tawny 
—_— <cdges, and conſiſts of twelve teathers ; legs cine- 
= rcous green. | 


This ſpecies is found both in Europe and North 


America; and inhabits Surinam, and other parts of 
= South America. The manners are much like thoſe 
= of the common ſnipe. Specific character of the 
= jack ſnipe, /colopax gallinula: © Its bill is ſtraight 
and tuberculated, its legs greeniſh, its ſtraps brown, 
its rump variegated with violet.“ Synonymes.— 
RE Scolopax gallinula, Linn. and Gel. Gallinago mi- 
WE nima, Ray, Will. Klein. Barr. Gallinago minor, 
= Zr. Cinclus, Charleton and Fohnfton. La petite 
becaſſine, ſurnommee la ſourde, Buff. The jack 
= nipec, gid, or judcock, Will. | 


Tur CAPE SNIPE, | 
THIS is about the ſi ze of our ſnipe; length ten 


inches: bill one inch and three quarters; colour of 
it reddiſh brown; the crown of the head is aſh- 


colour, croſſed with ſtreaks of black: down the 


middle is a pale band from the baſe of the bill to 
the hind head; round the eyes white, ending in a 
BE ſtreak behind; the under part is bounded by a black 
line, the reſt of the head and neck rufous ; at the 
RE top of the breaſt is a narrow band or zone of black; 
from this all the under parts are duſky white: the 
upper part of the body, wings, and tail, are afh- 
colour, tranſverſely waved and croſſed with black; 


moſt regular on the wing coverts, each feather of 
which is marked with four or five yellowiſh bars 


aon the inner web, and as many round ſpots of the 
W {ame on the outer: the tail feathers are alſo marked 
ni the ſame manner; the four middle feathers hav- 


ing bars of the yellowiſh colour, and the four outer 
| | F 2 Ones 
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ones on each ſide ſpots, as in the quills: the inner 
edge of the wing, in the courſe of the ſcapulars, 
ſtreaked with white; legs duſky, It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called euvili. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, mentioned 
by different authors, as found in China, Madagaſ- 
car, &c. Specific character of the ſcolopax ue 5 
Its bill ſtraight, and a line on its top, tawney ; 
black bar on its breaſt, a white line on each ide. of 
its back.” Synonymes.—Scolapax Capenſis, Gwel. 
Gallinago Capitis Bane Spei, Br. he keuvitt, 
Sparrm. 


Tux MADRAS SNIPE. 
THIS fpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a pale rufous 


bill; the upper parts mixed with fulvous and black- 


iſh ; down the middle of the crown a blackiſh brown 
fripe, and on each fide of the head, behind the eye, 
another ; on the back are two black brown bands ; 
the throat and fore part of the neck fulvous, marked 
with blackiſh ſpots; the reſt of the under parts 
white, except 2 band of black acroſs the breaſt; the 
quills and tail are variegated with black, fulvous, 
and grey;' the hind toe of equal length with the 
mts _— Native of Madras, Synonymes.—Sco- 

craſpatana, Gmel, Gallinago Maderaſ- 
v; + — 29. Partridgo ſnipe, Ray. Madras ſnipe, 
Lath. 

Tur WHITE INDIAN SNIPE. 


THIS is ſomewhat leſs than ours: bill black ; 
the head white, tinged with very pale grey; through 
the eye a grey ſtreak, reaching almoſt to the hind 
head ; a little benearh the eye is another of the ſame 
colour; throat white; neck and breaſt dirty white, 
marked with ſpots, and longitudinal ſtreaks of grey; 
the back, rump, wing coverts, ſecondaries, and tail, 
obſcure grey, croſſed with waved bands of the co- 


"our * umber : the leſſer wing coverts are almoſt 


white 


= white on the outer web ; and the greater ones deep 


; grey; the belly and vent axe white j the ſides of 
of de belly croſſed with pale grey bands; legs black, 
7. Native of India. Synonymes. Ia becaſſine blanche 
2 es Indes, Sou. Voy. Ind. White Indian ſnipe, Lath. 
2 Tux AMERICAN .GODWIT. 

a THIS is in length fixteen inches ; bill fix inches; 
of colour of it moſtly yellow, towards the point black; 
l. eyes placed far back in the head; over the eye a 
t, white line; from the bill to the eye a duſky line; 

wvdenecath the throat white; head and neck mottled 

—_—_ with duſky and light brown; breaſt barred with 
* black;; belly brown; back and wing coverts varied 
| with ruſty brown and duſky ; quills ferruginous on 
10 the outer webs; tail barred light brown and black; 
>, legs long, black, naked high above the knees; the 
Ga outer and middle toes connected to the firſt joint, 
a q It inhabits Hudſon's Bay, where it is called a curlew, 
8 Specific character of the ſcolopax fedaa : = Its bill is. 
; ſtraight and yellowiſh, its legs brown, its ſecondary 
8 wing-quills rufous, dotted with black.” Syno- 
2 nymes.—Scolopax fedoa, Linn. and Gmel. Limofa 
> Americana rufa, Briſſ. Greater American godwit, 
. Edu. American godwit, Laib. 
©, | Tut RED GODWIT.. 8 

Ils ſpecies is in length eighteen inches; weight 
twelve ounces; bill three inches and three quarters, 

7 rather inclining upwards; colour duſky, inclining 
ch to yellow next the head; the head, neck, breaſt, 
d and upper part of the back, are ferruginous, ſtreaked 
1e with black, except the neck, which is plain; over 
e, the eyes a ſtreak of a paler colour; lower part of 
B the back and rump rufous white; the feathers duſky 
I, down the ſhafts ;- the upper tail coverts are barred 
* rufous, white, and-brown ; the leſſer wing coverts 
ſt are brown, fringed with white; the greater ones 
1 | th 
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plain, -and of a darker brown, ſome of them tipped 
with white, forming a bar on the wing; greater 
quills black on the outer webs, white towards the 
baſe within; the ſecondaries half white, half black; 
the tail of the ſame colours; legs blac k. 

This ſpecies appears to be the moſt plentiful in 
America, being found in numbers in the fens about 
Hudſon's Bay, where they breed, and then retire 
ſouthward. The natives know it by the name of 
Prſquanrifhiſbue. It ſometimes appears in England, 
but is very rare. It is however plentiful on the 
continent. It is found in Lapland, and appears 
about the Caſpian Sea in ſpring ; but is never ſeen 
in Siberia, nor in the north of Aſia. It is faid to 
be a fine-flavoured bird. Specrfic character of the 
red 'godwit, /colopax lapponica-: Its bill yellowith 
and ſomewhat bent back, its legs black, the under 
fide entirely of a ruſty "rufous.” Synonymes.— 
Scolopax Lapponica, Linn. and Gmel. Limoſa rufa, 
Briſ. Totanus fulvus, Barrere. The red godwit, 
Edto. Penn. and Lath. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, ſomewhat Rewer: 
The bill is four inches and a half in length, and 
turns much upwards; colour duſky, with the baſe 
reddiſh, and the point nearly black; the upper parts 


of the body plain brown; head and neck cinereous; 


chin nearly white; over the eye a pale ſtreak; breaſt 
mattled with red; from thence to the vent white; ; 
rail as in the laſt deſcribed; legs W This is in 


che Lev erian Muſeum. 


Tur COMMON GODWIF. 


THIS i is in length ſixteen inches; weight twelve 
ounces; bill four inches long, bending a little up- 


wards ; the baſe half pale purple, from thence to 


the efid black; the under mandible ſhorteſt; from 


the baſe, paſſing over the eye, a whitiſh ſtreak ; the 


head, neck, and upper parts, reddiſh brown; each 


feather 


1 177... ay 
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feather marked down the middle with a dark-ſpot ; 
belly and vent white; the fix prime quills are black; 
the inner edges reddiſh brown; the ſhaft of the firſt 
white, moſt of the others brown ; the outer mar- 

ins pale, and clouded: with pale brown; the inner 
webs whitiſh, banded with greyiſh brown ; the tail- 


= #:thers are white; the two middle barred with 


brown ; the others the ſame on the outer web, and 
the inner likewiſe towards the tips only; legs duſky. 


In ſome birds the rump is white, and the chin is 
= nearly ſo: this ſpecies alſo differs extremely in other 


reſpects; the bill being met with in ſome from two 


= inches and a half, to four and a quarter; and the 
8 weight from ſix or ſeven ounces, to twelve ounces 


or more. This bird is found in England, at the 
ſame time with the ruffs, and continues with us the 
winter through, walking on the open ſands, like the 


curlew, and feeds on inſects. It is likewiſe met 


with in various parts of the continent of Europe 
and Aſia, as well as in America. | 


Tur CINEREOUS GODWIT. 


- THIS is about twelve inches in length; bill two 
inches and a half, and thick; the head, neck, and 


back, variegated with aſh-colour and white; tail 
SS 1ightly-barred with cinereous; throat and breaſt 
SE vhitc, the laſt marked with a few aſh-coloured 
_ pots; legs long, ſlender, and aſh-coloured. A ſpe- 
; cinen was ſhot near Spalding in Lincolnſhire. Sy- 


nonyme.—The cinereous godwit, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur CAMBRIDGE GODWIT. 


THIS is_ ſomewhat larger than the preceding : 
head, upper part of the neck, and back, cinereous 
brown; leſſer wing coverts brown, edged with dull 
white, and barred with black ; primaries duſky, 
whitiſh on their inner ſides; ſecondaries barred 
duſky and white; under ſide of the neck and breaſt . 

Wa e = 
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dirty white; belly and vent white; tail barred ei- 
nereous and black ; legs orange. One of theſe was 
ſhot near Cambridge. Synonyme.—The Cambridge 
godwit, Penn. and Lath. | 
Tux JADREKA SNIPE. 
THE length of this bird is ſeventeen inches; 
weight nine ounces ; bill near four inches long, 
duſky, the bafe yellowiſh ; irides white; the head 
and neck are cinereous ; cheeks and chin white; 
back brown; on the wings a line of white; rump 
and vent white ; two middle tail feathers black, :the 
others. white at the ends, which increaſes on the 
outer feathers, ſo as the exterior ones are white for 
nearly the whole length ; legs duſky. This ſpecies 
inhabits Iceland, Greenland, and Sweden: migrates 
in flocks in the ſouth of Ruſſia; is ſeen about lake 
Baikal, and is ſaid alſo to have been met with in 
England. Specific character of the jadreka ſnipe, 
feolopax limoſa: Its bill ſomewhat bent back, red 
at the baſe; its legs brown, a white ſpot on its 
wing-quills, but none on the four firſt.” Syno- 
nymes.—Scolopax limoſa, Linz. and Gmel. Totanus, 
Aldrov. Limoſa, Bri. Fedoa noſtra ſecunda, Ray 
and Vill. Totanus cinereus, Barrere. Stone plover, 
Ray. Leſſer godwit, Penn. Jadreka ſnipe, Lath. 
Tu GREEN-SHANK SNIPE. 
THIS is in length fourteen inches; weight fix 
ounces; bill two inches and a half long, black, and 
ſlender; the upper mandible is ſtraight, but bends 
a little downwards at the tip; the under curves in 
the ſame manner upwards ; the head, hind part of 
the neck, and back, are pale aſh-colour, marked 
down the ſhafts with brown; the laſt colour deepeſt 
on the back, and occupying moſt of the middle 
feathers ; over the eye is a ſtreak of white; ſcapu- 
lars as the back; the lower part of the back, and 
all the under parts from the breaft; white; quills 
1333 5 | N duſky, 
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duſky, marked on the inner webs with white ſpots; 
the five outer ones darkeſt; tail white, croſſed with 
| duſky bars; legs duſky green, and long, whence its 
name; the outer toe united to the middle one as 
ar as the firſt joint; claws black. | 2 
Thheſe birds are ſometimes in great plenty on our 
—_ coaſts, being met with in ſmall flocks in the winter 
(ſeaſon, as well as in marſh lands in the neighbour- 
f hood of the ſea. Sometimes they are ſent up to 
= the London markets, as their fleſh is thought to be 
_ wcll-favoured. Their ſummer reſidence is no doubt. 
co the northward, ſince they are met with in Swe- 
den, and other parts, and are in plenty in Ruſſia and 
Siberia. They inhabit alſo the province of New 
Vork, and are found both in India and China. It 
is known in India by the name chaba. Sloane calls 
this bird a curlew, but ſays the bill is ſtraight; and 
no doubt means this very ſpecies, which is plenti- 
ful in Jamafca. Specific character of the green- 
_— ſhank, /colopax gloltis: © Its bill is ſtraight, red at 
its lower baſe; its body ſnowy below, and its legs 
—_ greeniſh.” Synonymes.—Scolopax glottis, Linn. 
and Gn. Limoſa, and glottis, Cn. Limoſa griſea 
major, Br.. Pluvialis major, Ray, and Will. The 
cgreen-legged horſeman, Alb. The green-ſhank, 
Penn. and Lab. | 3 | 


TE SPOTTED SNIPE. 
_ THIS is fourtcen inches in length from the point. 
of the bill to the end of the toes; the head is of a 
pale aſh-colour, marked with oblong ſtreaks of 
black; back duſky, varied with triangular white 
ſpots; wing coverts aſh-coloured, ſpotted in the 
_ {mc manner; quills duſky; breaſt, belly, and 
_— thighs, white; the firſt thinly ſpotted with black; 
dhe middle feathers of the tail aſh-coloured ; ths 
nde feathers whitiſh, barred with black; legs long, 
aof a bright red, It inhabits various parts of 
Vor. VI, No. 83. # G Ne x the 
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the continent of Europe; and has been met with, 
though rarely, in England. . 

 Thereis a variety of this ſpecies, ſomewhat longer 
and larger, found in North America, and common 
at Hudſon's Bay : it comes into the neighbourhood 
of Albany-fort, the end of April or beginning of 
May, and departs the end of September. It fre- 
quents the banks of rivers, feeding on ſmall ſhell-. 
fiſh and worms. On its return towards the ſouth, 
it ſtops at New York for a time, but proceeds more 
ſouthward, in order to paſs the winter. This, and 
feveral other ſpecies of ſnipes and ſandpipers, are 
called, in North America, humilities. Specific cha- 
racter of the ſpotted ſnipe, /colopax totanus : © Its 
bill ſomewhat ſtraight, its legs brown, its eye-brows, 
its breaſt, its belly, and its rump, white.“ Syno- 
nymes.—Scolopax totanus, Linn. and Gmel. Li- 
moſa griſea, Briſſ. Totanus, Gen. Aldrov. and Ray. 
Glareola, Klein. The barker, Allin. Spotted red- 
ſhank, Peun. Spotted ſnipe, Laib. 5 


Tur RED-SHANK SNIPE. 


THIS is in length twelve inches; bill almoſt 
two; baſe reddiſh; end duſky black; irides reddiſh 
hazel; head and hind part of the neck duſky aſn- 
colour; back and ſcapulars gloſſy greeniſh brown; 
wing coverts aſh-colour mixed with duſky and 
brown, and marked with whitiſh ſpots; ends of all 
the ſecondaries, except the two inner ones, white 
for an inch at the tip; quills duſky; four or five 
of the inner ones more or leſs tipped with white, 
with duſky margins; over the eye a ſtreak of white, 
and between the bill and eye a duſky mark; chin 
and fore part of the neck marked with ſhort duſky 
ſtreaks; the under parts from the breaſt, and the 
lower part of the back and rump, white, marked 
with minute duſky ſpecks ; tail coverts and tail 
croſſed with numerous bars of black, twelve or 

N thirteen 
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thirteen on each feather ; its legs are large and red, 
whence its name; claws black. In ſome birds, both 
the rump and belly are of a pure white. ZE 

The red-ſhank is common in this kingdom, bur 
grows ſcarcer towards the north. Tt breeds, like 
many others of this genus, in the marſhes; and lays 
four whitiſh eggs, tinged with olive, and marked with 
irregular -black ſpots, moſt numerous at the large 
end. When diſturbed it has the actions of a lap- 
wing, flying round its neſt, which it is ſaid to do 
in acircular manner, and this regularly, with the neſt 
in the centre, be the circuit larger or ſmaller; in- 
ſomuch that an attentive obſerver will know the 
ſpecies by this circumſtance. It is common in 
many parts of Europe, as high as Finmark, and is 


likewiſe found in Siberia; it is indigenous alſo to 
the American continent. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, which inhabits 
the marſhes of China, preſerved among the draw. 
ings of the late Dr. Fothergill. Specific character 
of the red-ſhank, /colopax calidris: © Its bill is 
ſtraight and red, its legs crimſon, its ſecondary 
wing-quills white.** Synonymes.—Scolopax cali-- 
 - Aris, Linn, and GEmel. Totanus ruber, Briſſ. Gam- 
betta, Aldrov. The red-ſhank, or pool-ſnipe, Will. 
Alb. Penn. and Lath, 


Txz POOL SNIPE. 


THIS is about the ſize of the. red-ſhank; length 
eleven inches; bill almoſt two; of an orange-Co 
lour, with the tip black : the upper part of the 
head, neck, back, ſcapulars, leſſer wing, and upper 
tail coverts, are white, varied with tranſverſe rufous 
grey ſtreaks; fore part of the head, throat, and 
from thence to the vent, alſo the rump, pure white; 
greater wing coverts dirty white; prime quills 
grey; ſecondaries and tail white, ſpotted tranſverſe. 
Iy with rufous grey; ht orange. This was found 

| . | at 
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at Hudſon's Bay; and, on our further acquaintance 
with it, is not unlikely to prove a mere variety of 
the red- ſhank. Edwards thinks that it is one of 
thoſe birds whoſe plumage turns white from the 
influence of an arctic winter, and that the brown 
colour returns in ſummer ; and this ſeems to cor. 
roborate the preceding opinion. Synonymes.— 
Scolopax candida, Gmel. Totanus candidus, Briſſ. 
White red-ſhank, or pool-ſnipe, Edw. and Lath. 


Tux SEMIPALMATED SNIPE.—Scolopax Semi- 


palmata. 


| THIS ſpecies i is in length fourteen inches ; bill 
two inches long, duſky; head and neck ſtreaked 
black and white; breaſt white, marked with round 
black ſpots ; belly and ſides white, the laſt croſſed 


With tranſverſe bars of brown; back and wing co- 


verts cinereous, with great ſagittal ſpots of black ; 
Primaries duſky, croſſed with a white bar; ſecon- 
daries white; the middle feathers of the tail cine- 
reous, barred with black; outmoſt white; legs 
duſky; toes ſemipalmated. This is found in North 
America, particularly about New York. 


TRE STONE SNIPE.—Scolopax Melanoleuca, 
THIS is twice as large as the common ſnipe : 


bill black; head, neck, breaſt, back, ſcapulars, and 


greater wing coverts ſpotted black and white; rump 
and tail barred with the ſame ; primaries duſky ; ; 
legs long and yellow. It was found. in autumn, 
feeding on the ſands on the lower part of Chateaux 
Bay, where they are called one curlews. 


YELLOW-SHANKS SNIPE.—S-olopax e 


LENGTH eleven inches; bill ſlender, black, a 
little bent at the end; head, hind part of the neck, 
back, and greater wing coverts, dirty white, ſ potted 
with black; leſſer coverts plain brown; primaries 


duſky; BE 


x 2 4 — S af 5 „ 3 1 * x 35 * 
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os. 
duſky; breaſt and fore part of the neck ſpotted 


black and white; belly and tail coverts white; tail 
—_= barred brown and white; legs yellow, whence its 


name. It appears in the province of, New York in - 


autumn, and is an American ſpecies. 


Tur NODDING SNIPE.—Scolopax Nutans. 


ABOUT the ſize of the common ſnipe; bill 
flender, long, black ; crown and upper part of the 


8 | back duſky, ſtreaked with red ; cheeks cinereous, 
greaked with black; neck -and breaſt cinereous, 


mixed with ruſt-colour, and marked with obſcure. 
dark ſpots; belly white; thighs ſpotted with black; 
lleſſer wing coverts aſh-coloured ; greater duſky, 


—_ cdged with brown; quills duſky ; the ſecondaries - 
tipped with white; lower part of the back white, 
__ ſpotted with black; tail barred black and white; 


tip reddiſh ; legs greeniſh ; the toes bordered by a 


narrow plain membrane. This was obſerved in 


Chateaux Bay, on the coaſt of Labrador, in Sep- 
tember. Theſe alſo are perpetually nodding their 
5 heads. : N | : 

_ Ti: BLACK SNIPE.—Scolopax Nigra. 
THE bill and legs are red; plumage moſt in- 


_ tcnſcly black. This was obſerved by Steller, in 
the iſlands contiguous to America. 


Tae RED-BREASTED- SNIPE.—Scolopax Nova- 
. | baragenfis.. ͤ ; 
THIS is the ſize of the common ſnipe; bill like 
that bird, above two inches long'; head, neck, and 
ſcapulars, varied with black, aſh-colour, and red; 
fore part of the neck and breaſt ferruginous, thinly 
{potted with black; coverts and ſecondaries dark 
cinereous; the laſt tipped with white; back and 
rump white, concealed by the ſcapulars; tail barred 
duſky and white; legs dark green; middle and outer 
| toe 


4 


| Z N on the upper part of the body Ny 
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toe connected by a ſmall web. It is an American 
bird, and inhabits the coaſts of New York. 


Tus BROWN SNIPE.—Scolopax Gri/ea. N 


' THIS ſpecies is the ſize of the laſt; length ele- 
ven inches ; bill two inches and a half long, and 
brown ; between the bafe of the bill and the eye, a 


white bar, and above the eye a ſpeck of white; 


the head, neck, and ſcapulars, of a fine uniform ci- 
nereous brown, marked in a few places with black; 


Hides of the head and fore part of the neck paleſt ; 
wing coverts and prime quills dark brown ; ſhaft 


of the firſt quill white; ſecondaries pale brown, 
edged with white; back white; rump and tail 
barred black and white; breaſt mottled white and 
brown ; belly white; legs dark brown ; hind toe 
laced high up, and pretty long. Found with the 
ormer, on the American ſhores. 


Tx: ASH-COLOURED SNIPE.—ScolopaxTacana. 


THIS is in length eleven inches; bill more than 
an inch and an half long, ſtraight, except at the 
tip, where it is a trifle bent; colour black; upper 
part of the head, neck, and body, aſh-colour ; be- 


© tween the bill and eye a whitiſh mark; chin and 


fore part of the neck white, mottled a little with 


brown on the throat; breaſt and ſides of the body 


aſh-colour ; middle of the belly white; legs yel- 
lowiſh green. It inhabits Eimeo and Palmerſton 
iſles; and is preſerved in the collection of Sir 


Tux DUSKY SNIPE, 


| . LENGTH about twelve inches; bill two inches 
and one third, a little bent downwards at the point; 
colour black; the baſe of the lower mandible pale; 


lack; the edges of the feathers whitiſh; crawn 
| | | darkeſt, 
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darkeſt, and plain; ſcapulars and leſſer wing co- 

verts marked with whitiſh ſpots on the margins ; 

lower part of the back and rump white; cheeks, 

throat, and fore part of the neck, deep aſn- colour; 

from thence to the vent the ſame, but growing 

lighter as it approaches the laſt, and here and there 

mixed and edged with white; quills brown, paleſt 
within, and ſpotted with grey on the outer margin, 

and ſome of the ſecondaries on both webs; the two 

middle tail feathers duſky brown, marked with 

tranſverſe whitiſh ſtreaks; the others brown, croſſed 

in the ſame manner with white; legs brown. It is 

a native of the arctic regions, and migrates into 
Ruſſia and Siberia. Specific character of the /co/o= 

pax fuſca; © Its bill is bent at the tip; its body 

black, clouded with white; its rump and wings 

white below.“ Synonymes.—Scolopax fuſca, Linn. 
and Gmel. Limoſa fuſca, Bri. The duſky ſnipe, 

Penn. and Lath. . 


Tur TEREK SNIPE.—Scolopax Terek. 


THIS is in length nine inches ; the bill bends 
upwards from the baſe, and a little downwards at 
the tip, and is nearly two inches in length; colour 
of it black; irides brown; the plumage on the 
upper parts is wholly cinereous; the middle of each 
feather brown, which is in ſtreaks on the head and 
neck, on the back oblong, and on the rump tranſ- 
verſe ; the under parts white, but the throat and 
breaſt ſtreaked wich aſh-colour; wings aſh-colour, 
croſted with a bar of white; quills brown; the ſhafr 
of the firſt white, the ſecond cinereous; ſecondaries 
tipped with white; the two middle tail feathers are. 
c1nereous ;* the reſt the ſame, varied with whitiſh, 
but not banded ; legs reddiſh brown; toes ſome- 
'What palmated at the baſe; claws blackiſh. * _- 

This inhabits, during ſummer, the neigbourhood 
of the Caſpian Sea, particularly about the mouth of 

the 
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the river Terek, where it breeds. It is met with 
in flocks in the marſhes, eſpecially on the borders 
of ſalt lakes, and feeds on inſets. This ſeems not 


pm conſonant to any genus, but appears to 
e 


a link between the ſnipe and avoſet; yet the 
bill turning downwards at the point, ſeems to for- 
bid the placing it with the latter ; though the feet 
being palmated, gives it great affinity. Synonymes. 
Scolopax cinerea, F. Gueldenſtacdt. Terek avoſet, 
Pennant. 


Taz CURALE SNIPE. 
THIS is a moſt beautiful ſpecies; about the ſize 


of the whimbrel, and meaſures fifteen inches in 


length. The bill is near two inches long, of a yel- 
lowiſh green, and bends a little downwards; the 
head and ſides below the eyes are black; over the 
eye is a ſtreak of white; and the black is bounded 
beneath by white, paſſing from the chin and throat 
to the hind head; in the middle of this white, on 
each fide, in the direction of the jaw, is a black 
lender line; the neck and breaſt are rufous, ſtriated 
tranſverſely with flender black lines ; back the 
fame, but more grey, croſſed with broad bars of 
black ; ſcapulars grey, banded with white; the 
wings are cream-colour, mottled with black near 
the ſhoulder, and beautifully banded with rufous 
red; in the middle, and at ſome diſtance from the 
end of the quills, in both places accompanied with 
black : the tail is grey, mottled and ſtriated acroſs 
with black interrupted bands; and near the end 
croſſed with a broad bar of black, bounded above 
with rufous red; the belly, thighs, and vent, are 


white ; 5 a yellow, and rather ſhort for the ſize 


of the bir 
This inhabits the interior parts of Guiana, but 
is not common. It frequents the ſides of rivers ; 


is a ſolitary bird, and known ” a kind of plaintive 


whiſtle, 
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whiſtle, which the natives imitate, in order to de- 
coy the bird within reach. The ſpecimen in the 
Leverian Muſeum is a fine- coloured one. The 
inhabitants of Guiana give this ſpecies the name of 


paon des roſes. 


MARBLED GODWIT.—S:olopax Marmorata. 

THIS is in length nineteen inches; bill nearly 
four inches; colour a dull orange; towards the 
end black; all the upper parts brown, more or 
es ſtreaked and ſpotted with rufous white; ſpace 
between the bill and eye, alſo the chin, white: on 
dhe back the marks are pale rufous, and pretty nu- 
merous, ariſing from each feather having five or 
ſix tranſverſe bars of that colour on the margins : 
the wing coverts have leſs brown in them, appear- 
ing at a diſtance ſcarcely marked with it: the quills 
are rufous cream-colour, dotted with minute ſpecks 
of brown; the four firſt have the outer webs and 
ends of a duſky black; the ſhaft of the outmoſt 
one white; under wing coverts pale rufous; the 
—_ breaſt and ſides are of this laſt colour, but much 
= palcr, and tranſverſely barred with duſky waved 
lines, broadeſt on the ſides; the middle of the 
belly and thighs plain; vent nearly white; tail 
rufous, croſſed with ſix or ſeven bars of brown on 
a cach feather ; the three outer ones quite irregular ; 
the two middle ones paleſt; legs black, and bare 
bor an inch and a quarter above the knee. It is a 
native of Hudſon's Bay. | 


Tur HUDSONIAN GODWIT. 


THIS is ſmaller than the preceding ; length ſe- 
venteen inches; bill three inches long, turning 
upwards ; the baſe half pale, the reſt black ; top 
of the head blackiſh, . ſpotted or ſtreaked with 
duſky white; ſides of the head and back part of 
the neck much the ſame ; over the eyes, from the 

Vor. VI. No.83,. l bill, 
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bill, a white ftreak; chin nearly white; back and 
ſcapulars duſky brown, ſpotted with rufous white, 
one ſpot being placed on each fide of the ſhaft, for 
the moſt part, though in the large feathers two; 
wing coverts brown, fome of the middle ones 
mixed with paler, with the addition of ſome white 
ſpots; larger coverts plain afh-colour ; quills 
black, the thafts white; the baſe of all, from the 
fourth, white to about one third of their length; 
upper tail coverts White; legs black. This is pe- 
culiar to Hudſon's Bay. 


STRAIGHT-BILLED SNIPE.—Scolopax Belgica. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by its remarkable 
tharp and ſtraight. bill; being in other reſpects 
fimilar to the common ſnipe in England. It is 
found only in the Netherlands. OR. 


TRINGA, the LAPWING, SANDPIPER, &c. 


HE characters of this genus are; bill ſome- 

what taper, of the length of the head ; noſ- 
trils linear; tongue flender ; feet four-toed; the 
hind one confiſting of a fingle joint, and raiſed 
from the ground. This genus contains the lap- 
wings, the ſandpipers, the gamblets, the purres, 
the dotterels, the knots, and the phalaropes ; 
amounting to upwards of forty-one ſpecies, befides 
yarieties, at preſent known. Theſe birds run on 
the plains and the ſhores, fcarcely reſting on their 
hind- toe; whereas thoſe of the preceding genus 
reſt on all their four toes, and wade in the marſhes. 


Tur LAPWING, oz PEWIT. 


- . THE Greeks applied to this bird the name 
of goat ai and wry, on account of its cry; in 
modern Latin it is for the ſame reaſon termed ca- 
pella ; the term vanellus, from vannus, a fan, was 
given it becauſe of the frequent and noiſy flapping 
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of its wings; and hence too the French name 
vanneau, and the Engliſh lapwing. In German it 
is called krwyit and himmel-geiſs, ({ky-goat ;) in Swils, 
eyfitz, gywilz, blaw gruner gyfitz ; in Dutch, kwial ; 
in Portugueſe, de, in Poliſh, ay la kozielek ; in 
Swediſh, wipa, kowipa blecka ; in Daniſh, vibe kivit ; 


in Turkiſh, gulguruk; in Italian, paonzello, or pa- 


vonxino, (i. e. little peacock ;) in France it is 
termed dix-buit, pivite, kivite; in moſt parts of 
England it has the appellation petoit, and all theſe 
names having nearly. the ſame ſound, are evident 
imitations of the bird's cry, pzww-Zet. 
The Greeks denominated it the wild peacock, on 
account of its creſt and its elegant colours; yet 
this creſt is very different from that of the pea- 
cock, conſiſting only of ſome long unwebbed 
and very flender feathers ; and of its plumage, the 
under ſide is white, the upper of a dark caſt, and 


it is only when held cloſe to the eye that we can 


perceive the brilliant gold reflections. 

The lapwings arrive in our climes about the be- 
ginning of March, or even as early as the end of 
February, after the firſt open weather, when the 
wind is ſoutherly. At this ſeaſon they alight in 
the fields of green corn, or in the morning cover 
the low marſhy grounds in ſearch of worms, which 
they dextrouſly draw from their holes : when the 
bird meets with one of thoſe little cluſters of 


earth, called worm-caſts, it firſt gently . removes 


the mould from the mouth of the hole, ſtrikes the 
ground at the ſide with its feet, and ſteadily and 
attentively waits the iſſue; the reptile, .alarmed by 
the noiſe, emerges from its retreat,' and is inſtantly 
ſeized, In the evening the lapwings purſue a dif- 
ferent plan; they run along the graſs, and feel 
under their feet the worms, which now come 
forth, invited by the coolnels of the fir; thus they 
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obtain a plentiful meal, and afterwards they waſh 

their bill and feet in the ſmall pools or rivulets. 
Theſe birds are rather difhcult to be approached. 
When they are congregated and ready to riſe toge- 
ther, they all flap their wings with an equal mo- 
tion ; and as they keep cloſe to each other, and 
their under ſide is white, the ground, which was 
darkened by their numbers, appears at once white. 
But this great ſociety, which theſe birds form on 
their arrival, diſſolves when the vernal warmth in- 
vites to love, and in two or three days they diſ- 
perſe. The ſignal is given by battles between the 
males ; the females ſeem to avoid the contentions, 
and firſt abandon the flock, as if unconcerned in 
the quarrels; but, in fact, they draw off the com- 
batants to form a more intimate union, which laſts 

three months, : 7 

The hatch is conducted in April; it conſiſts of 
four oblong eggs, of a dull green, ſpotted with 
black; theſe are dropped in the marſhes, on the 
little heads or clods of earth raiſed above the ſur- 
face of the plain; a precaution which ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to guard againſt the accidental ſwelling of the 
water, but which, however, leaves the neſt ex- 
poled. To make a ſite for it, they are contented 
with cropping, cloſe ta the ſurface, a little round 
ſpace in the graſs, which ſoon withers, from the 
heat of incubation; and if we find the graſs freſh 
and verdant, we may infer that the eggs have not 
been covered. Theſe eggs are a delicacy, and great 
quantities are gathered for market. | | 
The incubation of the lapwing, as in moſt other 
birds, laſts twenty days: the female ſits aſſiduouſſy; 
if any thing alarms it, and drives it from its neſt, 
it runs cowering through the graſs, and does not 
rife till at a good diſtance from its eggs, that it 
may not betray the ſpot, The old hens, ed 
| | | news 
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neſts have been robbed, will not again breed ex- 
poſed in the marſhes ; they retire among the grow- 
ing corn, and there in tranquillity make their ſe. 
cond hatch: the young ones, leſs experienced, are 


not deterred by their loſs, and they riſk their neſt 


a ſecond, or even a third time in the ſame place; 

but theſe after-layings never exceed two eggs. 
The young lapwings, two or three days after 

being hatched, run among the graſs and follow 


their parents; theſe from ſolicitude often betray 


the little family, and diſcover the retreat, as they 
flutter backwards and forwards over the fowler's 
head with cries of inquietude, which are aug. 
mented as he approaches the ſpot where the 
brood had ſquatted on the firſt alarm. When 
puthed to extremity they betake themſelves to 
running, and it is difficult to catch them with- 


out the aſſiſtance of a dog, for they are as alert 


as partridges. At this age they are covered with 
a blackiſh down, ſhaded under with long white 


hairs; but in July they drop this garb, and ac- 


quire their mature plumage. The great aſſociation . 


now begins to be renewed; all the lapwings of the 
ſame marſh, young or old, aſſemble ; thoſe of the 
adjacent marſhes join them, and, in a ſhort time, 
a body of five or fix hundred are colle&ed. They 


hover in the air, ſaunter in the meadows, and, 
after rain, they diſperſe among the plowed fields. 
Theſe birds are reckoned inconſtant, and indeed 


they ſeldom remain above twenty-four hours in 


the ſame tract: but this volatility is occaſioned by . 


the ſcantineſs of food; if the worms of a certain 
haunt be conſumed in one day, the flock muſt re- 


move on the following, In the month of October 


the lapwings are very fat, and this is the time 


when they live in greateſt abundance; becauſe in - 


this wet ſeaſon the worms ſwarm on the ſurface'; 


but the cold winds which blow about the end 4 - 
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the month conſtrain them to retire into the earth, 


and thus oblige the lapwings to paſs into another 
climate. This is the general cauſe of migration in 
the vermivorous birds. On the approach of win- 
ter, they advance towards the ſouth, where the 
rains are only begun, and, for a like reaſon, they 
return in the ſpring; the exceflive heat and dryneſs 
of the ſummer in thoſe latitudes having the ſame 
effect as great cold in confining the wornis in the 
ground. And that the time of migration is the 
ſame throughout the whole of our hemiſphere, is 
evinced by this circumſtance, that at Kamtſchatka 
October 1s denominated the month of Lapwanegs ; 
which, as in our latitudes, is the time of their de- 
parture. . 

Belon fays, that the lapwing is known over the 
whole earth ; and this ſpecies is indeed widely diſ- 
perſed. We have mentioned their being found in 
the eaſtern extremity of Aſia ; they are met with 
alſo in the interior parts of that vaſt region, and 
they are ſeen in the whote of Europe, and in 
China. | 

The fleſh of the lapwing is held in confiderable 
eſtimation in France and Italy, where thofe who 
Have drawn the nice line of pious abſtinence have, 
by way of favour, admitted it into the diet of mor- 
tification. There is no diſtinction, in point of 
ſize, between the male and the female, but, in the 
colours of plumage, ſome differences occur. The 
tints of the female are in general more dilute, and 
the black parts mixed with grey: its creſt is alſo 
ſmaller than that of the male, whoſe head ſeems to 
be rather larger and rounder. In both the feathers 
are thick and well clothed with down, which is 
black near the body : the under fide and the verge 
of the wings, near the ſhoulders, are white, and 
alſo the belly, the two outer feathers of the tail, 


and the firſt half of the reſt; there is a white 
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point on each ſide of the bill, and a ſtreak of the 
fame colour on the eye: all the reſt of the plumage 
is of a black ground, but enriched by fine reflec- 
tions of a metallic luſtre, changing into green and 
gold-red, particularly on the head and the wings: 
the black on the throat and the fore- part of the 
neck is ſpotted with white, but on the breaſt it 
forms alone a broad round fpace, and, like the 
black of the wings, it is gloſſed with bronze green: 
the coverts of the tail are rufous:— but as the 
plumage frequently varies in different individuals, 
it will be unneceffary to be more particular in the 

deſcription; the tuft is not inſerted in the front, 
but in the back of the head, which is more grace 
ful; it conſtſts of ftve or ſx delicate threads, of æ 
jet black, the two upper ones cover the reſt, and 
are much longer. The bill is black, rather ſhort b 
and ſmall, and inflated near the point: the feet are | 
tall and flender, and of a brown red, as well as the 
tower part of the legs, which is naked for the fpace | 
of ſeven. or eight lines, the outer and middle toes | 
are joined at their origin by a ſmall” membrane; ; 
the hind one 1s very fhort, and does not reach the 
ground: the tail does not extend beyond the wings 
when they are claſed: the total length. of the bird 
is about thirteen inches, and its bulk is nearly that 

of a common pigeon. 5 
Lapwings may be kept in the domeſtic ſtate; 
they ſhould be fed, ſays Olina, with ox-heart 
minced in ſhreds. Sometimes they are. let into 
our gardens, where they are uſeful in deſtroying: 
inſects: they remain contented, and ſcarcely ever 
feek to eſcape. Specific. character of the lapwing, 
tringa-vanellus : ve Its feet are red, its creſt hang 
ing, its breaſt black.“ It remains in Great Bri- 
tain. the. whole year, though it often ſhifts: its: 
haunts : its eggs are ſold as great delicacies, by the. 
London Poulterers, at a- high price, under the- 
name 
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name of plovers* eggs. Synonymes.—Tringa va. 
nellus, Linn. and Gme!. Capella, Ge/n. Vanellus, 
Aldrov. Ray, Will. Jobnſt. Sibb, &c. Gavia vul- 


garis, Klein. Lapwing, Baſtard plover, or pewit, 


Alb. Will. Penn. and Lath. 

The lapwing, or pewit, muſt not be confounded 
with the black-cap, or pewit-gull, deſcribed in 
vol. v. p. 372, though they are diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of pewit, conformable with the ſynonymes 


of many authors. 
Tur GREATER LAPWING. 
THIS is much larger than the common lap- 
wing. Bill yellowiſh, with the tip black ; head 


and hind part of the neck chefnut ; back, wings, 


ſcapulars, and rump, black ; throat, fore part of 
the neck, and breaſt, white, marked with ferugi- 
nous ſpots; belly, ſides, and thighs, white; quills 
and tail black; legs the colour of yellow oker. 
This ſpecies inhabits Italy, about Bologna, where 
it is called ginocchiella. Synonyme.—Le grand van- 
neau de Bologne, Briſ.. 


Tur RUFF axp REEVE. 
THESE names diſtinguiſh the ſex ; the ruff is 


the male, the reeve the female. Every ſpring 


theſe birds arrive in great flocks on the coafts of 
Holland, Flanders, and England; and are be- 


lieved to come from the north. They are known 


on the ſhores of the German-ocean, and are nu- 
merous in Sweden, particularly in Scania : they 
occur likewiſe in Denmark, and in Norway; and 
Muller ſays that he thrice received them from Fin- 
mark. It is uncertain where they ſpend the win- 
ter. Since they appear regularly on our coaſts in 
the ſpring, and ſtay two or three months, it would 
ſeem, that they ſeek the temperate climates ; and 
if obſervers had not aſſured us, that they come 

(id | | from 
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from the north, we might have drawn the oppoſite 
inference, that they arrive from the ſouth. We 
preſume that it is the caſe with theſe birds as with 
tune woodcocks, which are ſaid to come from the 
e caſt, and return to the weſt or the ſouth, but which 
only deſcend from the mountains to the plains and 
again retire to their heights. It is even probable 
what the ruffs remain in the ſame country, only 
= ſhifting to different parts of it according to change 
of ſcaſons; and, if their battles for the reeves be 
(een only in the ſpring, it is probable that at other 
times they paſs unobſerved, intermingled perhaps 
SS with the duſky ſandpipers, and other ſpecies, to 
SE which they bear great analogy. The males are in 
much greater number than the females ; which oc- 
8 caſions their continual battles for the ſake of poſ- 
ſeſſion. The male chuſes a ſtand on ſome dry bank 
ncar a ſplaſh of water, running round a particular 
= {pot ſo often as to make a bare circular path: the 
moment a female appears, all the males within a 
given diſtance begin fighting for. her; at which 
time the fowlers catch them in great numbers. 
_—_ The ruffs and reeves are nearly the ſtature of the 
= rc d-ſhanks, though their legs are not quite ſo tall; 
the bill has the ſame form, but ſhorters The fe- 
wales are commonly ſmaller than the males, and 
reſemble them in their plumage, which is white 
= ith a mixture of brown on the upper ſurface: 
But the males in the ſpring are ſo different from 
one another, that each might be taken for a bird of 
= 2 diſtinct ſpecies: of more than a hundred, com- 
pared by Klein, there were only two preciſely ſimi- 
lar; they varied either in ſhape or in the bulk of 
their ſwelled ruff round the neck. The feathers 
ch compoſe that bunch appear in the beginning 
of the ſpring, and remain only during the ſeaſon 
of love. But, beſides the exuberance of growth at 
W ©hat time, there is an eruption of many fleſhy 
Vox. VI. No. 83. I turgid 
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turgid pimples, or carbuncles, on the foreſide of the 
head, and round the eyes. The tuft in the males 
is formed of feathers that are long, ſtiff, and cloſe, 
They briftle in a threatening manner when the bird 
makes an attack, and their colours form the chief 
difterence between the individuals. In ſome, theſe 
feathers are rufous, and in others, grey; in ſome, 
white, and in others, of a fine violet black, broken 
with rufous ſpots: the white complexion is moſt 
rare. In its form, too, this tuft is as variable as 
in its colours, during the whole time of its growth. 

This beautiful ornament drops in a moult which 
theſe birds undergo about the end of June; as if 
nature reſerved her decorations and armour for the 
feaſon of love and of war; the vermilion tubercles 
on the head grow pale, and obliterate, and their 
Place becomes occupied by feathers : the males 
are no longer to be diftinguifhed from the females, 
and they all abandon the places where they bred 
and hatched. They build in companies like the 
herons ; and that property alone induced Aldro- 
vandus to claſs theſe birds together. 

Specific character of the ruff and reeve, rings 
pugnax : Its bill and legs are rufous, its three late- 
ral tail-quills ſpotleſs, its face marked with fleſhy 
granulated papillæœ. Theſe birds appear about the 
end of April in Lincolnſhire, in the .ifle of Ely, 
and in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire. They are 
caught with a net about forty yards long, and 
about ſeven or eight feet high, propped in an in- 
clined pofition near the reeds, where the fowlef 
lurks, until the birds, enticed by a ftale, alight 


under the net; he then pulls a cord, which lets it 
fall and ſecures them. They are fattened with milk, 


hempſeed, and ſometimes with boiled wheat; and, 
to haſten the proceſs, ſugar is frequently added. 
They are then ſold at a high price; and it requires 
judgment to diſcern when they have attained ar 
utmo 
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utmoſt pitch of fatneſs; for, if the regimen be 
longer continued, they will ſicken and pine away. 


The method of killing them is to ſever the head 


with ſciſſars; they ſtream a profuſion of blood. 
They are dreſſed like the woodcocks, and eſteemed 
moſt delicious, Synonymes. Les combattans, vul- 
gairement paon de mer, Buff. Tringa pugnax, 
Linn. and Gmel. Pugnax, Briſſ. and Brun. Gla- 
reola pugnax, Klein, Philomachus, Mabr. 


Tur COMMON SANDPIPER. 


THE ſandpiper lives ſolitary by the verge of 
water, and haunts the ſandy ſtrands and ſhores. 
Many of theſe birds are ſeen near the ſources of 


the Moſelle in the Voſges, where they are called 


lambiche. It leaves that country in the month of 
July, after having reared its young, It ſprings at 


# diſtance, and utters loud ſcreams; and it is heard 


during the night to cry on the beach with a wail- 
ing voice, It is in length ſeven inches and a half; 
weight two ounces, Bill brown; irides hazel ; the 
plumage on the upper parts very gloſſy; the head 
brown, ſtreaked with black; over cach eye a white 


| ſtreak: neck dull aſh-colour; back and wings 


greeniſh brown, croſſed with duſky narrow lines; 
the breaſt and under parts white; quills brown; 
the firſt plain; on the nine following a white ſpot 
on the inner web; tail raunded, of a greeniſh 
gloſſy brown; the four middle feathers croſſed with 
fine blackith lines; the two next on each fide the 
ſame, with the tips white; the laſt but one ſpotted 
white on the edges; and the outer ane white, 
greeniſh brown.  - ; 

This bird is common in England in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, but none are ſeen late in autumn. They 
breed with us, and the eggs are five in number; the 

13 R 


marked on the inner web with brown bars: legs 
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female lays them in ſome convenient hole in the 
bank of the river which ſhe frequents : the colour 
of them is yellowiſh white, with numerous duſky 
markings, moſtly round; and a few large ones of 
a paler colour, moſt at the large end. The bird (© 


may be known by its piping note, which it fre- 


quently emits, and often flirts up its tail. == 

It is frequently met with alſo in France, into 
which it comes in May, and departs in September. 
It is alſo found in the northern latitudes of Siberia, 
as far as Kamtſchatka; and is not uncommon in 
America, inhabiting Chateaux Bay to the north. 
The American ſpecies differs very little, except 
in the colour of the legs, which are yeliowiſth. *m 
Specific character of the ſandpiper, fringa hypo- 
teucos: © Its bill is ſmooth, its legs livid; its body 
cinereous, with black daſhes, below white.”” Sy- 
nonymes.— La guignette, Buff. Tringa hypo- 
leucos, Liun. and Gmel. Guinetta, Briſſ. Tringa 
minor, Ray, Gallinula hypoleucos, 70ſt. 


d True RED-LEGGED SANDPIPER. 


SIZE of the preceding; bill black; forehead 
rufous white ; the upper parts of the body and 
wings cinereous brown ; the ſecond quills white; 
the firſt ſeven prime ones black; belly ſoot-co- 
tour ; rump and tail rufous white, the laſt croſſed 
with a black band at the tip; the thighs naked 
for the greateſt part of their length; legs red. 
Its native place uncertain. Synonyme.—Tringa Ml 
erythropus, Gmel. | 5 


Tux GAMBET SANDPIPER. : 


LENGTH twelve inches ; bill of a reddiſh co- 
lour, with a black tip ; the irides yellowiſh green ; 
head, back, and breaſt, cincreous brown, ſpotted 
with dull yellow; wing coverts and ſcapulars ci- 

nereous, 
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nercous, edged with dull yellow; prime quills 
duſky ; ſhaft of the firſt white; tail duſky, bor- 
dered with yellow ; legs yellow. 


This ſpecies inhabits England, but is not com- 


mon: it has been ſhot on the coaſt of Lincoln- 
ſhire. It is known in France; but is there a rare 
bird. Its note is nat unlike the whiſtle of a wood- 
cock; and the fleſh is eſteemed. It inhabits Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland; and is called in the laſt felkr. 
It has alſo been taken in the Frozen Sea, between 
Afia and America. Synonymes.—Tringa gam- 
betta, Linn. Tringa variegata, Brun. Le cheva- 


lier rouge, Briſſ. Gambetta, Ray and Will. Red- 


legged horſeman, Albin. Gambet, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur SWISS SANDPIPER. 
SIZE of the lapwing ; length eleven inches. 


Bill one inch and a quarter, and black, ſwelling at 
the point; forehead and neck white; the feathers 


of the laſt daſhed with brown down the ſhafts ; 


hind part of the head ſpotted with black and 


white ; cheeks, fore part of the neck, breaſt, and 
belly, black; thighs and vent white ; back and 


wing coverts white, ſpotted with black ; prime 
quills black; tail white, crofſed with narrow bars 


of black, which are leaſt in number on the outer 
feathers ; legs black ; hind toe ſmall. The bird 


_ deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions had a 


mixture of white lunated ſpots with the black on 


the under parts; which Dr. Forſter ſuſpects may 
. prove the young bird. 


This ſpecies inhabits the coaſts of Connecticut 
and Hudſon's Bay ; viſits the laſt in ſpring, and 
feeds on berries, inſects, and worms. It is com- 


mon throughout the ſouth of Ruſſia and Siberia; 


and is ſuppoſed to breed in the arctic flats of the 


laſt. It is alſo found in France and Swiſſerland; 


but neyer many of them together. Specific cha- 


racter 
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rafter of the ringa belvetica : 
black, its ünder ſide black, its vent white, its tail- 
quills white barred with black.“ Synonymes.— 
Tringa helvetica, Linn. and Gmel. Vanellus hel- 
veticus, Bri//. Charadrius hypomelus, Pallas. The 
Swiſs ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


Tux GREY SANDPIPER. 


SIZE of the golden plover; length twelve 
inches. Bill one inch and a quarter, and black; 
the head, back, and wing coverts, black, edged 
with greeniſh aſh-colour, with ſome white; cheeks 


and throat white, marked with oblong duſky ſpots ; 


belly and thighs white; outer webs of the quills 
black ; the lower part of the inner webs of the 
four firſt white; rump white ; tail barred black 
and white ; legs green ; back toe ſmall. 

This is ſometimes ſcen on the coaſts of England, 
in the winter ſeaſon, in ſmall flocks. It is found 
in Carolina, in great numbers. 
Siberia; appearing there in autumn in great flocks, 
coming from the extreme north where they breed. 
Their fleſh is eſteemed very delicate. Specific cha- 
rater of the grey ſandpiper: © Its bill is black, 
its feet greeniſh; its body grey, and white below. 
Synonymes.—Tringa ſquatarola, Linn. and Gmel. 
Vanellus griſeus, Bri. Pluvialis cinerea, Algrov. 
Zobnft. Ray, and Charleton. Pardalus, Gefner. Plu- 
vialis cinerea flaveſcens, Sibb. Gavia, Klein. The 

rey plover, Alb. and Brown. 
5 and Lath. | 


rue VARIOUS SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 
SIZE of the grey ſandpiper. Bill black ; the 


head, hind part of the neck, back, and ſcapulars, 
are brown; the feathers ſpotted and margined with 
white; rump the ſame, but the ſpots are yellow- 
ith; oper tail coverts White, enged with grey and 

pale 


ce Its bill and feet are 


Alſo common in 


The grey ſandpiper, 


— 
WT 


pale yellow ; throat white ; fore part of the neck 
grey brown; margins of the feathers white; from 
thence to the vent white; the wing coverts ſpotted 


mixe the back; ſome of the outer greater ones 


duſky, margined at the ends with white ; baſtard 


= wing duſky ; quills the ſame; from the fifth to 
ne ninth edged with white at the tips; the others 
== incline to grey brown; edged outwardly with white; 
tune ſix inner ones ſpotted on the margins with 


white; the fail feathers barred with brown and 


—_ white; the outer one all white; except a brown 


| longitudinal ſtreak on the outer web: legs black. 


"VE Synonymes.—Tringa varia, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
voanncau varie, ÞBri/. . 


Tus GREEN SANDPIPER. 

—_—_ . LENGTH ten inches. Bill one inch and 4 
alf long, and black; top of the head and the hind 
part of he neck duſky aſh-colour; over the eye 4 
pale ſtreak; and between the bill and eye duſky; 
back and wings greeniſh glofſy brown ; the edges 
of the feathers ſpotted with dirty white; chin 
white; fore part of the neck duſky white, marked 
with dark ſtreaks; from thence to the vent white; 


s are the upper and lower tail coverts ; quills and 
= outer edge of the wing plain duſky brown; ſecon- 
RS garies nearly as long as the quills; under the wings 


duſky, the feathers barred with white, the bars 
meeting obliquely, and forming the ſhape of the 
letter V: the rail is white, the feathers more or 
leſs barred with duſky; the outer one leaſt of all; 
the legs are of a greeniſh lead-cotour, and flender 
the outer and middle toes united at the baſe by a 

membrane. : | | 
This bird is common to many parts of Europe, 
and is for the moſt part a folitary ſpecies. It fre- 
quents freſh waters and ſtreams, Is very plenty in 
the 
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the watery places of Ruſſia and Siberia; and is ſeen 
as far as Iceland. It is alſo found in England, 
though rather ſcarce, and only in the winter ſea- 
ſon, and never more than four or five together. Is Wt 
found alſo in America. This has a muſky kind of 
ſmell, not unlike ſome of the petrel genus. Spe- 1 
cific character of the green ſandpiper, fringa 
ochropus : * The tip of its bill is pointed, its legs 
greeniſh; its back brown- green; its belly and its 
xutmoſt tail-quills, white.“ Synonymes.—Le be- 
caſſeau, Biff. Tringa-ochropus, Linn. and GEmel. 
Tringa, Aldrov. Gejner, Sc. Cinclus, Belon. Gla- = 
Teola, Klein. 7 


Tur SHORE SANDPIPER. = 
THIS differs hot materially from the other ; fo 
that Dr. Gmelin conſiders it only as a variety. The 
ſpots on the back are ferruginous inſtead of white ; 
the ſhaft of the firſt quill is white, as in that bird; 
and the ſecondaries have white tips; the legs are 
brown. This bird is ſaid to migrate from Sweden 
into England at the approach of winter, 
Brunnich mentions a variety, wherein the firſt 
quill has a black ſhaft, and the ſpots on the back 
and wings leſs; and obſerves that they differ in age 
and ſex. Synonymes.—Tringa ochropos, var. 
mel. Tringa littorea, Linn. Totanus cinereus, 
Briſſ. Calidris nigra, Belon. Aldrov. Fohnſt. and 
Charl. Charadrius nigricans, Barrere. The ſhore 
ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. | 


Tux WOOD SANDPIPER. 


THIS is ſaid to equal a ſtarling in ſize. Back 
brown, dotted with white; rump and belly white; 
quills brown ; the ſhaft of the firſt white; ſecon- 
daries white at the tips; tail banded brown and 
white ; the outer feathers leſs brown. It inhabits 
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me moiſt woods of Sweden. Synonymes.—Tringa 
= 7larcola, Faun. Suec. Wood ſandpiper, Penn. and 
_ 7. 

rar WHITE-WINGED SANDPIPER.—Tringa 


Leucoptera:. | 


= LENGTH eight inches and a half: Bill one 
inch, cinereous; irides duſky brown; over the eye 
ga pale ſtreak; the head, hind part of the neck, back, 


1 and wings, are browniſh black; leſſer wing coverts 


Oo 


cduſky black: from the bend of the wing an ob- 
laue ſtreak paſſes over the wing coverts; the 
greater ones mixed ferruginous and black; quills 
bdlack, and reach almoſt to the end of the tail; the 
chroat, breaſt, belly, and rump, are rufous; vent 
dirty yellow; the two middle tail feathers deep 
—_— blackiſh brown; the others barred black and ru- 
= fous; the outer feathers only on the exterior webs: 
legs duſky green. It inhabits Otaheite, near the ri- 
vers, and is called 79rowe. Alſo met with at Eimeo, 
or York Iſle, and is there called fete. - 
his bird varices. In one ſpecimen the crown o 
the head was duſky; the line over the eye ferrugi- 
nous; and a tinge of the ſame was viſible through- 
cout the whole of the plumage; bill and legs yellow- 
ih. In another all the leſſer wing coverts where 
—_ hc; four of the middle tail feathers plain; the 
others barred as uſual ; but all had the ſtreak over 
the eye. | | 


Tur SELNINGER SANDPIPER. 


5 SIZE of a ſtarling. The upper parts are varied 
_ th grey and black; middle of the back tinged -* 
_ th violet; fore part of the neck duſky; under 
part of the body white; tail duſky; the four outer 
Fathers ſhorteſt, and edged with white; legs yel- 
low. It inhabits Norway and Iceland: lives about 


the ſea ſhores, and emits a piping note. S nony- 
Vol. VI. No. 83. K FEE : mes. 
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mes.—Tringa maritima, Brun. Selninger ſand- 
piper, Penn. and Laib. 


Tur WAVED SANDPIPER. 


THE general colour is duſky, undulated with 
luteous and white; wing coverts and ſecondaries 
tipped with white; rump white; tail cinereous, and 
margined with black at the tip; the firſt prime quill 
has a white ſhaft. This ſpecies inhabits Denmark 
and Norway. Synonymes.—Tringa undata, Brun. 
Waved ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur UNIFORM SANDPIPER. 


THIS ſpecies has a ſhort black bill; agd the 
whole of the plumage is of an uniform pale aſh- 
colour, whence its name. It inhabits Iceland. 
Synonymes.— Tringa uniformis, roſtro brevi ni- 
gro, tota dilute cinerea, Muller. Uniform ſand- 
piper, Art. Zool. 


Tus DUSKY SANDPIPER. 


LENGTH nine inches and a quarter : bill onc 
inch and a half, and black, with. the baſe pale: the 
plumage on the upper parts 1s browniſh black, the 
feathers margined with pale cheſnut; the rump 
cinereous brown, tranſverſely ſtreaked with black, 
the margins of the feathers white: the under parts 
of the body cheſnut ; ſides tranſverſely ſtreaked 
with pale cheſaut and white; tail greyiſh brown, 
all except the two middle feathers margined with 
white; legs brown; the outer and middle toe united 

to the firſt joint. 
This ſpecies is ſ. poken of as a bird of both France 
and Germany; but is not, as we can hear of, found 
in England. It frequent the ſea ſhores, picking 
up its food there: further than this its manners are 
unknown. We have ſcen one quite correſponding 


with the above deſcription, except that. the under 
parts 


2 
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parts were white, which came from Gibraltar. 


Specific character of the duſky ſandpiper, ringa- 
Al idris: © Its bill and legs are blackiſh, its body 
olive below, its rump yaxlegated.”” Synonymes.— 
Tringa calidris, Linn. and Gme!. Calidris, Briff. 
The duſky ſandpiper, Laib, | 


Tur FRECKLED SANDPIPER. 


A TRIFLE leſs than the preceding; length nine 
inches. Bill duſky ; the upper parts of the body aſh- 
colour, ſpotted with red and black, the laſt gloſſed 
with violet; beneath reddiſh white, varied with 


duſky and cheſnut ſpots ; the two middle tail fea- 


thers cinereous, edged with white; the reſt the 
ſame, but darker; the outer feathers marked length- 
ways on the exterior web with a white line ; legs 


greeniſh. It inhabits France, the north of Ruſſia, 


and Siberia. Synonymes.—TFringa nævia, CGmel, 
Calidris nezvia, Bri. Glareola caſtanea, Klein. 
The freckled ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


Tux GRISLED SANDPIPER, 


SIZE of the freckled ſandpiper; length nine 
inches and a quarter. Bill more than one inch, and 
black; the plumage above is grey, the feathers with 
paler edges; but thoſe of the upper part of the back 
and ſcapulars plain grey; of the rump pale grey, 


7 : marked with a double brown band parallel to the 


margin, which is white; the under parts are white; 
but the feathers of the neck, breaſt, and ſides, marked 
with a waved brown band parallel to the edge, and 


_ thoſe of the belly with a longitudinal brown line 


near the end; quills brown, edged witha paler co- 
lour; the ten firſt with white thafts; the ſeconda- 
rics grey, and the five next the body marked with 
a brown band parallel to the margin; tail grey 
with white margins, and parallel to them a dee 
grey band; the legs black. This inhabirs Europe, 
K 2 * 
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and is found among its congenera on the ſea coaſts. 
Synonymes.—Tringa griſea, Gmel. Calidris griſea, 


Bri. The griſled ſandpiper, Lath. 


Tu STRIATED SANDPIPER. 


SIZE of a ſtarling ; length ten inches and three 
quarters. Bill one inch and a half long; the baſe 


half red, the end black; the upper part of the body 


undulated with duſky and cinereous; fore part of 
the neck duſky; . and belly white; prima- 
ries and ſecondaries black, the laſt tipped with 
white: tail black; the feathers on the ſide cinereous, 
edged with white; legs orange. This inhabits the 
colder parts of Europe; being found in Sweden and 
Norway. It is found, but leſs frequent, in Ruſſia 
and Siberia, though it is met with even in Iceland 
and Greenland: in the laſt place it remains through- 
out the winter, running backwards and forwards 
on the ſhore, according as the waves approach or 
recede, feeding on ſuch inſects as are left on the 
beach. It often ſkims along the ſurface of the water, 
like a ſwallow, catching inſects; riſing and falling 
with the waves, but ever avoiding coming in con- 
tact with them. In breeding-time it retires within 
ſhore, and lays from four to fix eggs, a little bigger 
than thoſe of the ſtarling, marked with pale obſcure 
ſpots. Twitters like the ſwallow. It is not a very 
{hy bird; is often caught in ſnares, and the fleſh is 
accounted good food. Specific character of the 
tringa ſlriata: The baſe of its bill and its legs are 
bright yellow; its tail-quills white, ſtriped with 


brown; many of its wing-quills white.” Syno- 


nymes.—Tringa ſtriata, Linn, and Gmel. Totanus 


ſtriatus, Bri//, The ſtriated e Laib. Le 
chevalier raye, Buff. 


Tux ASH=COLOURED SANDPIPER. 


LENGTH ten inches; weight five ounces. T 2 
head 
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fpead is aſb-coloured, ſpotted with black; neck the 
(ame, marked with duſky ſtreaks; back and wing 
coverts finely varied with concentric ſemicircles of 
Ws back, aſh-colour, and white: coverts of the tail 
bparred black and white; tail cinereous, edged with 
WS :hitc; breaſt and belly white; the firſt ſpotted with 
= black; legs duſky green, toes bordered with a nar- 
row finely ſcolloped nee i This ſpecies is 


een on the ſhores of Flintſhire in North Wales, in 
me winter time, in vaſt flocks. Suppoſed to breed 
in Denmark. It alſo inhabits America; and is ſeen 
in great numbers on Seal Iſlands, near Chateaux 
hay. Breeds at Hudſon's Bay, continuing the 
SE whole ſummer ; and is there called /a/qua piſqua 
„i. Synonymes.—Tringa cinerea, Brun. and 
nl. Aſh-coloured ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


8 LENGTH near eight inches; ſi ze of a thruſh. 
Bill duſky, towards the baſe reddiſh ; over the eye 
a white ſtreak ; the upper parts of the bird green- 
ih brown; head marked with ſmall longiſh duſky 
= pots; theſe increaſe on the neck to the back, where 
they are much larger; the rump plain; the ſhoul- 
—_— dcrs and wings marked with the ſame colour, but 
the fpots are tranſverſe ; the under fide of the body 
is whit, marked with duſky ſpots ; the two middle 
tail feathers greeniſh brown; the others white, 
croſſed with duſky lines; legs duſky fleſh-colour. 
he female differs in not having the under parts of 
the body ſpotted. > 
IL This ſpecies inhabits America, from Penſylvania 
_ Hudſon's Bay, where it arrives in May; and, after 
breeding there, departs again in September. Is 
_ <0wn there by the name of chechi/ha/2i/h. It has alſo 
been met with in England; the bird from whence 
Mr. Edwards took his figure and deſcription being 
{hot in Effex. Specific character of the ſpotted 
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ſandpiper, triuga maculata : © The baſe of its bill 
and 1ts feet are carnation ; its body ſpotted all over; 

its eye-brows, and a double bar on its wings, white. 1 
Sy nonymes.---Tringa macularia, Linn. and Gme!. 
Turdus aquaticus, Bri. The ſpotted tringa, Edev. 
The ſpotted ſandpiper, Penn. and Laib. 


Tux NEW YORK SANDPIPER. 


THE leſſer wing coverts are duſky, edged with 
White; the back duſky, the edges of the feathers 
cinereous; ſecondaries the ſame ; tail coverts bar- 
red black and white; under fide of the neck and 
body white; the breaſt ſpotted with brown; the 
ſides beneath the wings ſtreaked with the ſame; 
tail cinereous. Inhabits the province of New York. 
Synonymes.—Tringa Novæboracenſis, the New 
York ſandpiper, Penn, and Laib. | 


Tun STREAKED SAND PIPER. Zxinga Virgala. Wl 
SIZE of the common fnipe : bill one inch and 
a quarter long, duſky; head and neck white, marked 
with numerous longitudinal duſky ſtreaks ; back 
duſky, the feathers edged with white; ſcapulars 
duſky, margined and mottled with ferruginous ; 
lower part of the back and. tail duſky aſh-colour ; 
wing coverts aſh-cglour ; quills duſky; upper rail 
coverts, and all the under parts, white; ſides ſpot- 
ted with duſky; legs duſky, with a tinge of 1 
Inhabits Sandwich Sound. 


Tur BOREAL SANDPIPER.---Tringa Borealis. 


BILL ſhort, ſtout, and a little ſwelling at the 
point ; colour duſky brown, with a black tip: the 
upper part of the plumage cinereous, mottled on the 
ſides of the neck with a paler colour, which comes 

forward on the breaſt; over the eye a, ſtreak of 
white; chin, under * of the body, and fal 
tall 
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OF BIRDS. 79 
tail coverts, white; quills and tail duſky ; legs deep 
brown. Inhabits King George's Sound. 

Tyr NEWFOUNDLANDSANDPIPER. ==T rings 
Nove Terre. 


BILL black ; upper part of the neck and body 
duſky black, the feathers edged with ferruginous ; 


| 1 beneath cinereous white ; baſtard wing-quills, and 
dail, black; legs cinereous. This is a native of 


Newfoundland; and is among the drawings of Sir 


Tux VARIEGATED SANDPIPER.---Tringa 

| Variegata. | 
his is upwards of ſeven inches in length; bill 
one inch and a half long, and duſky; upper parts 
of the head, neck, and body, variegated with brown, 
black, and rufous ; forehead and throat pale; fore 
part of the neck and breaſt dirty white, longitu- 
dinally ſtreaked with black; acroſs the breaſt a 
duſky mottled bar; ſides of the body the fame; 
middle of the belly and thighs white; tail ſhort 
and brown; the inner coverts white on the inner 
webs; legs duſky. Inhabits King George's or 
Nootka Sound. This is in the Leverian Muſeum.” 


Tur PURRE SANDPIPER. 


LENGTH. ſeven inches and a half. Bill one 


inch and a quarter, black ; the head and hind part 
of the neck are pale aſh-colour,. ſtreaked with 
duſky ; from bill to eye a white line; back and 
wing coverts browniſh aſh-colour ; greater coverts 
darker, tipped with white; fore part of the neck; 


breaſt, and belly, white ; the firſt mixed with brown; 


tail cinereous; the two middle feathers darkeſt, the 
others edged with white; legs duſky green. | 
This ſpecies is common to molt parts of Europe; 
and, is the bird meant by Kolben, at the * of 
| ood 
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Good Hope: it is alſo common in America, at 
New York; from thence as far as Jamaica, and 
other Weſt India iflands, and Cayenne. It only 
frequents Great Britain in winter; when they may 
be ſeen on the coaſts in vaſt flocks, flying in large 
circles, alternately taking in the water and land : 
they are ſhot ſometimes in great numbers, and 
thought very good to eat. Formerly known by 
the name of fins; in Suſſex called ox-birds. Latham 
fuppoſes them to breed on the coaſts of Kent. Spe- 
cific character of the purre or ſtint, /ringa cinclus : 
« Its bill and legs are black, its ſtraps white, its tail 
and rump grey and brown.“ Synonymes.—Tringa 
cinclus, Lin. and Mel. L'alouette de mer, or ſea- 
lark, Bri. and Buff. Stint, or ox-eye, Ray and Will. 
Leaſt fnipe, Ray and Sloan. Wagtail, Koth. and 
Brown. Sanderling, Albin. Purre, Penn. and Lath. 


Tue RED-NECKED PURRE SANDPIPER. 


SIZE of the preceding. The bill is ſhorter than 
the head; the crown and hind part of the neck ſtri- 
ated ferruginous and black; fore part of the neck, 
as far as the breaſt, deep ferruginous; the reſt of the 
body not unlike the purre; legs black. This is com- 
monly found about the ſalt lakes of the province of 
Dauria, in ſpring, It is gregarious, and often met 
with in company with other ſpecics. Synonyme. 
Tringa ruficollis, Pall. | 


Tur LITTLE SANDPIPER. 


SIZE only of a hedge-ſparrow : length five in- 
ches and eight lines: Bill brown, with a black tip; 
the head and all the uppcr parts brown, edged with 
black and pale ruſty brown; greater wing coverts 
and all the quill duſky, tipped with white; tail 


duſky; breaft and belly white; legs black. 


This bird is found in England though not fre- 
quently. The Britiſh Zoology 'mentions one ha- 
; ving 


” 


. | ſhot, near Cambtidge in September. It 
1 is J with in St. Domingo, but differs in the 


» 


WW: hitc on the under parts being tinged with rufous ; 
hc three outer tail feathefs having white ſhafts; 

nd the rump a little mottled. Our late, circum- 
Lavigators found it in Nootka Sound. It is like- 
reife met with in the northern parts of Europe; and 
gn both Iceland and Greenland. Synonymes.—Tringa 
puſilla, Linn. and Gmel. La petite alouette de mer 
ee St. Domingue, Brif. Little ſandpiper; Peun. 
and Lab. 


8 Taz ALPINE SANDPIPER. 
sz or the jackſnipe. Bill black, rathef ſwelling 
ut at the end ; the upper parts of the plumage 
errruginous, marked with large ſpots of black, and 
a little white; wing coverts browniſh afli-coloitt ; 
WS throat; fore part of the neck, and breaſt, white, 
ſtreaked with duſky ; belly, thighs, and vent, white; 
the firſt irregularly marked with black in the mid- 
_ dc: the tai has the two middle feathers brown, 
marked with rufous; the others very pale brown; 
legs black; toes divided to their origin: _ 
| This ſpecies inhabits the nofthern parts of Eng- 
land; has been niet with on the Yorkſhire coaſt, 
and on the ſhores of Flintſhire; both in May and 
Auguſt: Said to lay four dirty white eggs, blotched 
with btown round the thicket end; with a few 
lefſer ones at the ſmaller, It is alſo found in Green= 
land, Iceland, Scandinavia; ori the alps of Siberia; 
and, in its inigration, on the coaſts of the Caſpian 
Sea. Specific character of the 7ringa alpina: It 
is brown brick=coloured, its breaſt blackiſh, its tail- 
quils whitiſh cinereous, its legs duſkiſh.“ Syno+, 
nymes.---La brunette, Buff. Tringa alpina, Linn. 
and Gmel. Cinclus torquatus. Gallinago anglicana, 
Briſ. Thedunlin, Penn, and Lath. 
OLs VI. Noo 8ge: „ -- Tun 
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Tur RED SANDPIPER. 
LENGTH from eight to ten inches. Bill brown, 


one inch and a half long, and a little bent dow n- 
wards; head, hind part of the neck, and beginning 
of the back, duſky, marked with red; fore part of 


the neck and breaſt cinereous, mixed with ruſt-co- 


lour, and obſcurely ſpotted with black; leſſer wing 
coverts cinereous; quills duſky; ſecondaries tipped 
with white; the two middle tail feathers duſky; 


the others cinercous ; legs long and black. Lin- 


næus compares this bird to the woodcock on the 
upper part; and ſays, that the under parts are rufo- 
ferruginous; rump whitiſh, undulated with black; 
and that the ſhafts of the quills and tail feathers are 
white. The Aberdeen ſandpiper has the breaft 
reddiſh brown, mixed with duſky: belly and vent 
white; elſe little di ffering in deſcription from the 
red, of which is is ſuppoſed to be 'the female, or a 
young bird. 

The red ſandpiper has often appeared in great 
flocks on the coaſts of Eſſex; they have alſo been 
met with on the coaſts of New York, Labrador, and 
Nootka Sound; and are alſo found in Iceland. In 
the ſummer they frequent the neighbourhood of the 
Caſpian Sea; alſo the river Don ; but particularly 
about the mouth of the Choper. It is perpetually 
running up and down on the ſandy banks, picking 
up inſects and ſmall worms, on which it feeds. 
Synonymes.—Tringa Icelandica, Linn. and Gme!. 
Tringa ferruginea, Brun. Red ſandpiper, Penn. 
and Lath. 


Tur SOUTHERN SANDPIPER.--- rInga 
Auſtralis. 


THIS ſpecies 1s s longer than the preceding: bill 
one inch and a half long, and black; crown of the 
head ſtreaked with brown; the upper part of 4. 
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8 neck, back, and wings, aſn- colour, mottled with 
Ss brown, and ſparingly ſpotted with buff- colour, 


moſt numerous on the ſcapulars; throat, fore part 


ot the neck, and breaſt, pale rufous; belly dirty 
= hit; rump the ſame, croſſed with duſky bars; 
= quills and tail duſky; the laſt paleſt; the upper tail 
—_ coverts very long, almoſt reaching to the end of the 
tail; legs black. It is a native of Cayenne, 


Tur KNOT SANDPIPER. 
WEIGHT four ounces and a half; length nine 


—_ inches, or more. Bill one inch and a quarter; co- 
bour; duſky-aſh; irides hazel; from the bill to the 
eye a duſky line; over the eye a white one; the top 
orf the head, neck, back, and wings, aſh-colour ; 


lower order of coverts tipped with white, and edged 
a little way up with the ſame, making a bar acroſs 
the wing; greater quills darker, with white ſhafts ; 
lower part of the back and tail coverts dark aſh- 
colour, mixed with white, forming ſpots like creſ- 
cents; tail aſh-coloured; the under part, from the 
throat to the vent, white, with ſmall duſky ſpots on 
the throat and breaſt; the ſides under the wings, the 
belly, thighs, and vent, croſſed with duſky lines; 
ridge of the wing white; legs bluciſh ath-colour. 
Theſe birds frequent the coaſts of Lincolnſhire in 
great numbers, and are caught in nets by means or 
Hale birds ; according to Pennant, fourteen dozen 
have thus been-taken at once; the ſeaſon is from 
Auguſt to November. In general they diſappear 
with the firſt froſts; yet Edwards's bird was bought 
in the London markets in the hard froſt of 1740, 
which did not commence till Chriſtmas 1739. They 
are fatted as the , and are by ſome even pre- 
terred to thoſe birds. This ſpecies has alſo been 


obſerved about lake Baikal; and Mr: Pennant 


mentions a ſpecimen which came from New York. 

© . . : 

Specific Character of the knot, tringa-canutus : © Its 
. EY bill 
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bill is ſmooth, its feet aſny, its primary wing-quills 
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ſerrated, its outermoſt tall-quill ſpotleſs white.” 
Synonymes.—Tringa canutus, Linn. and Gmel. Lo 
canut, Briſſ. and Buff. The knot, Ray, Will. Edw. 
Penn. and Loh. > 


Tus TURNSTONE, ox HEBRIDAL SAND- 
PIPER. 


THE name of this bird was given it by Cateſby, 
becauſe it indicates the ſingular habit which it hal 
of turning over the ſtones at the water's edge, to 
diſcover the worms and inſets that lurk under 
them; whereas all the other ſhore-birds content 
themſelves with ſearching in the ſand or mud. It 
is very alert in turning the tones, and in doing 
which it uſes only its upper mandible, and is able 
to turn over very nimbly ſtones of three pounds 
weight. This action implies ſingular force and 
dexterity in a bird which is hardly ſo large as the 
duſky ſandpiper. It has a bill of a harder and more 
horny ſubſtance than the other little ſhore-birds, 


and it forms a little family amid that numerous 


tribe; the bill is thick at the root, and gradually 
tapers to a point: the upper part is her com- 
preſſed, and appears to riſe with a ſlight curve; fore. 
head, thraat, and belly, white; breaſt black; neck 


furrounded with a black collar; from thence ano- 


ther. bounds the ſides of the neck, and paſſes over 
the forehead ; head and lower part of the neck be- 
hind white; the firſt ſtreaked with duſky lines; 
back ferrugineous mixed with black, coverts of the 
tail white; croſſed with a black bar; tail black, 


tipped with white ; coverts of the wings cinereous 


brown, the lower order edged with white; primaries 
and ſecondaries black, the ends of the laſt white: 


- t<1tials ferrugineous and black ; legs rather ſhort, 


and ofa full orange. Male and female much alike. 
In Edwards's bird the lower part of the back and 


rump 
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WE rump are white. In that deſcribed by Willoughby 
no mention is made of any white on the forehead or 

= chin; and the middle of the back is white: yet in 
Ocker things it ſcarcely differs. 


Theſe beautiful birds appear in flocks on the 


* 


= wctern ſhores of England, about Penzance and 
Cornwall, and Aberdaren in Merionethſhire, three 
or four in company; and are alſo frequent on the 
cores of Norfolk, and in Shropſhire. Are met 
—_ with likewiſe in America. Appear in Hudſon's 
bay in May, and depart in September. Make a 
night neft on the dry ground, and lay four olive- 
IE colqured eggs, ſpotted with black, and hatch early. 
WE The young are ſcen in the middle of July. The 
WE natives call it gega-waſbue. Specific character of 
the :turn-ſtone tringa- interpres: © Its feet are red, 
is body black, variegated with white, and ferrugi- 
Far ow its breaft and belly white.“ Synonymes.— 
Tringa-interpres, Linn. and Gmel. Aarenaria, Briſſ. 
Morinellus marinus, Will. and Ray. The hebridal 
ſandpiper, Penn. and Lightfoot. The turnſtone, or 
ſea dotterel, Edw, Lath. &c. 2 


Tus AMERICAN TURNSTONE., 

SIZE of the preceding, The upper part of the 
head and neck, back, wings, and ſcapulars, are grey+ 
iſh brown, the feathers of the laſt pale on the edges; 
two of the ſcapulars white; forehead, chin, and 
throat, white; fore part of the neck and breaſt deep 
brown, variegated with white on the fides; lower 
part of the back, rump, belly, thighs, and under 
the tail, white; upper tail coverts part white, part 
brown; quills brown, with white ſhafts; ſome of 
them edged with white; and the baſe of all, from 
the fourth, white, increaſing tothe nineteenth, which, 
with the 'reft, is wholy white; the tail, half way 
from the baſe, is white; the two middle feathers 
brown from thence to the end, with the tips white ; 
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the four on each ſide the ſame, but the brown part 
narrower, as the feathers are more outward ; the ex- 
terior feather wholly white, except a brown ſpot on 
the inner web; legs red. Inhabits the ſhores of 
North America. Synonymes.—Tringa merinella, 
Linu. and Gmel, Le coulon-chaud cendre, br. 


Tur GREENWICH SANDPIPER. 


SIZE of the redſhank; weight near eight ounces: 
{cngth twelve inches and a half. Bill an inch and 
a half long, black; cxown of the head reddiſh brown, 
ſtreaked with black; nape, cheeks, and neck, aſh- 
colour; the middle of the feathers duſky down the 
ſhaft ; lower part-of the neck and back black ; the 
feathers margined on the ſides with pale ferruginous, 


and ſome of thoſe at the back at the tips alſo; chin 
nearly white; fore part of the neck very pale aſh- 


colour, as far the breaſt, which is of a duſky white; 

belly, ſides, vent, and upper tail caverts on each ſide, 
oh wholeof theunder ones, white; lefſerwing coverts 
ath-colour ; the greater, the ſame obſcurely margin- 
ed with pale ferrugineous; greateſt tipped with white; 
under wing coverts pure white; prime quills duſky, 
the ſhafts more or leſs white; ſecondaries and ſcapu- 
lars nearly the colour of the back; the ſecondaries and 
primaries very little differing in length; the lower 
part of the back, rump, and middle of the tail co- 
verts, aſh- colour tail a little rounded at the end, 
browniſh aſn- colour, ſomewhat mottled with brown- 
iſh near the tips; and fringed near the end with 
pale ferrugineous ; legs duſky olive green, bare an 
inch above the knee; the outer and middle toe con- 
nected at the baſe. The above was ſhot at Green- 
wich, on the 5th of Auguſt, 1785, and thence named. 


Tux BROWN SANDPIPER. 


BILL black ; the head, upper part of the neck, 
and back, of. a pale b rown, W with black ; co- 
verts 


"IF 
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verts of the wings duſky, edged with dirty white ; 
under ſide of the neck white, ſtreaked with black ; 
the belly white; tail cinereous ; legs black. This 
was bought in the London market. Synonymes.— 


= Tringa fuſca; the brown ſandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


Tyr LINCOLNSHIRE SANDPIPER. 
SIZE of athruſh; bill ſhort, blunt at the point, 


and guſky; noſtrils black; irides yellow; the head 


ſmall, and flatted at top; the colour white, moſt 
elegantly ſpotted with grey; the neck, ſhoulders, 
and back mottled in the ſame manner, but darker, 


—_ bcing tinged with brown; in ſome lights theſe 


parts appeared of a perfect black, and glofly ; 


the wings are long; the quill feathers black, 
croſſed near their baſe with a white line; the 


throat, breaſt, and belly white, with faint brown and 
black ſpots, of a longiſn form, irregularly diſperſed, 
but on the belly become larger, and more round ; 
the tail ſhort, entirely white, except the two mid- 
dle feathers, which are black; the legs long and 
ſlender; and of a reddiſh brown colour. This was ſhot 
in Lincolnſhire ; whence its name. Synonyme.— 
Tringa Lincolnenſis; the black ſandpiper, Br. Zool. 
11, No. 197. | | 


There are alſo two new ſpecies, viz. the banded 


ſandpiper, tringa faſciata, from Aſtracan ; and the 
black-topped ſandpiper, 7ringa reptuſcba, from the 
pools of Siberia. „ 
TE CINEREOUS PHALAROPE. 
THE phalaropes are little ſandpipers, on which 


nature has beſtowed the feet of the coot, and hence 


the name; from Gaz, which is probably the Greek 


for the coot ; and mg, the foot. They ſeem to belong 


chiefly to the northern countries: thoſe figured by 
Edwards came from Hudſon's Bay, and, we recei- 
ved, fome from Siberia, Edwards alſo mentions 
one which was killed in Lorkſhire. | 
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The cinereous pratincole is eight inches long 

from the bill to the tail, which projects not beyond 

the wings; its bill is ſlender, flattened horizontally; 

thirteen inches long, ſlightly ſwelled and bent near 

$ the point; its feet, are deep fringed, like thoſe of 

38} the coot, with a membrane in feſtoons; whoſe knots 

bs ? correſpond alſo to the articulations of the toes; 

_ = the upper ſurface of the head, ere and body, is 

ii grey, waved gently on the back with brown and 

? lackiſh ; it has a white neck-piere; incloſed by an 
1 orange rufaus link ; below it, the neck is encircled 
| with grey, and all the-underfide of the body is 
i white. Willughby ſays, that he was informed by 
1 Dr. Johnſon, that this bird has the ſhrill clamo- 
1 rous voice of the ſea ſwallows ; but he did wtong to 

Y range it with theſe ſwallows, eſpecially as he re- 
+4 marked its anology to the coot. Synofiyihes.— 
. Tringa hyperborea, maſ. Linn. and Gel. Phala- 
ropus cinereus, tringa fuſca, G,. Phalaropus, 
fufcus, Lath and Ind. Phalaropus, Briſſ. Coot-footed 
tringa, Edt, Brown phalarope, Penn. and Lath. 

Tur RED PHALAROPE. 

THE fore fide of the neck, the breaſt, and the 
belly, are brick-coloured; the throat rufous brown, 
ſpotted with blackiſh; the bill is quite ſtraight; 
like that of the ſandpiper ; the toes fringed with 
broad membranous feſtoons: it is rather larger 
ow than the preceding, being nearly equal to a king- 


ic fiſher. This bird Latham ſuppoſes to be the female of 
k the preceding; but this is by no means certain. They 


are rare in England, but common on the continent. 
They are found in Siberia, and in the neighbour- 
hoad of the Caſpian Sea; alſo in Scandinavia. They 
were alſo Sun by our circumnavigators between 
Aſia and America. They come into Greenland in 
April, and depart in September. They are ob- 
ſerved while ſwimming to be continually dipping 

| | their 
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tmeir bills in the water after inſects; for it cannot 


8 : | dive, nor ſwim but very imperfectly. They come 
into Hudſon's Bay the beginning of June, and lay 
four eggs, the middle of that month, on a dry ſpot; 


the young fly in Auguſt; depatts in September. 


Known there by the name of occumuſbiſich. Sy- 
nonymes.—Tringa fulicaria, Linn. and Gmel. Pha- 
= lropus hyperboreus, fem. Lath. Ind. Phalaropus 
rufeſcens, Bri. Red coot-footed tringa, Edo. 


Tus GREY PHALAROPE. 


= BILL black, flatted near the tip: forehead white; 
crown duſky; hind part of the neck light grey; 
back, rump, and ſcapulars, deep dove-colour, mark 

«ed with duſky ſpots; edges of the ſcapulars yellow; 

= coverts and prime quills duſky, the firſt edged with 


_ whit; breaſt and belly white; tail duſky, edged 
= with aſh-colour; legs black, toes ſcalloped ; the 
margins of the membranes finely ſerrated. This 
* inhabits the northern parts of Europe, Iceland, and 
Greenland; is ſeen alſo in England, but rarely, 
It is frequent throughout Siberia, in the neighbour. 


- hood of the lakes and rivers, eſpecially in autumn. 


Alſo met with among the ice between Aſia and 
America, If the ſame with that in the Philoſo- 


5 | phical Tranſactions, it frequents the ſalt marſſies, 


and flies in flocks about the borders of the Caſpian 
Sea. Synanymes.—Tringa lobata, Linn, and Gmel, 


Phalaropus lobatus, Lath. Ind. Phalaropus, Brif. 


Grey coot-footed tringa, Edw. Grey phalarope, 
Penn. and Lath, | 


Tur PALM PHALAROPE, 


BILL black, flender, dilated at the end; crown ; 


duſky and dull yellow; acroſs each eye a black 
line: cheeks and fore part of the*neck clay-colour 
breaſt and belly white; back-and tertials duſky, 
_ edged with dull yellow; wing coverts, primaries, 

Vol. VI. No, 83. M 


and - 


And tail, cinereous; the laſt edged like the tertials; 

legs yellowiſn; toes bordered with a plain or un- 
4 ſcalloped membrane. This was taken in the Froze: 
14. Sea, lat. 69, long. 1914. Synonyme. — Plain pha- 
1 larope, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur BEARDED PHALAROPE. 
LENGTH ſeven inches and a half. Bill one 


0 o NATURAL HISTORY 
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wa inch, black ; the feathers on the upper parts of the 
$4 bird brown, edged with white; under parts white, 

1 tranſverſely barred with duſky; quills duſky, with 
158 the ends brown, and the margins and tips very 

„ pale; tail the ſame, ſpotted on both webs with 

; . white ; legs duſky. This ſpecies inhabits Chriſt- 
3} 


4 mas Iſland; and is in the collection of Sir Joſeph 


CHARADRIUS, Tur PLOVER, 


1 85 German, pluvier, pulroſz, ſez-taube (ſea pi. 
14 Ch geon), grunerkiwit (green pewit); in Italian, 
. | pivrero, piviero verde, in Poliſh, ptak-deſſezowoy ; in 
1 Swediſh, aokerboens ; in Norwegian, akerloe ; in Lap- 
ponic, hu7/;/; in Catalonia it is called dorada; and 
| In Sileſia, brach-vogel. It received its generic name 
16 | from its ſleeping in the clefts or fiſſures of rocks. 
{ | The generic characters are: Bill ſomewhat taper, 
14 obtuſe ; noſtrils linear; feet curſory, three-toed. 
# There arc thirty ſpecies now known, befides va- 
| 


4 rieties. Plovers are found in England all the year; 
ql but in greateſt plenty during the autumnal rains. 
It They frequent the wet bottoms and flimy grounds, 
=. where they ſearch for worms and inſects : they go 
44 into the water in the morning to waſh their bill 
+01 and feet; a habit which is common alfo to the 
"81 ö woodcocks, the lapwings, the curlews, and many 
* other birds which feed on worms. Though they 

| ' are uſually very fat, their inteftines are generally 
found to be empty; ſo that it has been PIs - 

io LE . x the 


the ſoft ſubſtance of the worms turns wholly into 

gnouriſhment, and leaves little excrement. They 
1 A (cm, however, capable of ſupporting a long ab- 
ginence: Schwenckfeld ſays, that he kept one 


bs 


0 hours in the ſame place, being fond of removing to 
other paſtures. The firſt ſnow compels them to 


„leave our climates ; however, a conſiderable num 
h ber of them remain till the hard froſts. They re- 
turn in ſpring, and always in flocks ; a fingle plover 
hs never to be ſeen. When on the ground they are 


A : inceſſantly engaged in ſearch of food; they are 


8 of the flock are feeding, and on the leaſt ſymptom 
of danger they utter a ſhrill ſcream, which 1s the 


\- A fignal of flight. On wing, they follow the wind, 
n, and maintain a fingular arrangement. Advancing : 
in in front, they form in the air tranſverſe zones, very 


narrow and exceedingly long: ſometimes there are 
ſeveral of theſe zones parallel, of ſmall depth, but 
wide extended in croſs lines. When on the ground 
they run much, and very ſwiftly; they continue in 
a flock the whole day, and only ſeparate to paſs 
the night: they diſperſe in the evening to their 
haunts, where each repoſes apart; but at day-break, 
the one firſt awake, or the moſt watchful, which 
fowlers term the caller, gives a ſhrill cry, and in an 
inſtant they all obey the ſummons, and colle& to- 
gether. This is the time choſen for catching them: 
a clap- net is ſtretched before dawn, facing the place 
where they ſleep; a number of fowlers encircle it; 


y and as ſoon as the call is heard, they throw them= 
y | ſelves flat on the ground till the birds gather ; then 
Wi | they riſe up, ſhout, and throw ſticks into the air; 


| ſo that the plovers are frightened, and, ſkimming 
M 2 | along 
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fourteen days, which, during the whole time, only 
drank ſome water, and ſwallowed a few grains of 
ſand. They ſeldom remain more than twenty-four 


a almoſt perpetually in motion, and are remarkably | 
Hhy and wary ; ſeveral keep watch while the reſt 
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along with a low flight, they ſtrike againſt the net, 
which drops upon them, and numbers are taken, 
This plan 1s uſually attended with great ſucceſs; 
but a ſingle bird-catcher can in a more ſimple wa 
enſnare conſiderable numbers: he conceals himſelf 
behind his net, and attracts the birds by means of 
a call. They are eſteemed in moſt countries as ex- 
; cellent game. We know but little of their natural 
hiftory. Tranfient gueſts rather than inhabitants 
of our fields, they diſappear on the ſnow's falling; 
repaſs without halting in the ſpring, and leave us 
when the other birds arrive. It would ſeem that 
the gentle warmth of that ſeaſon, which awakens 
the dormant faculties of the other birds, makes a 
contrary impreſſion on the plovers: they proceed 
to the more northern countries to breed, and rear 
their young, for during the whole ſummer we rarely 
fee them. Then they inhabit Lapland, and other 
| parts of the north of Europe, and probably thaſe 
3 of Aſia. Their progreſs is the ſame in America; 
1 they are obſerved in the ſpring at Hudſon's Bay 
| advancing farther north. After arriving in flocks 
in thoſe arctic tracts, they ſeparate into pairs; and 
the more intimate union of love breaks, or rather 
ſuſpends for a time, the general ſociety. Hence 
Klein, an inhabitant of Dantzick, was led to re- 
mark, that the plovers live ſolitary i in low grounds 
and meadows. 


1 Tux GOLDEN PLOVER. 
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_ LENGTH ten inches and a half; bill one inch; 
[ the upper part of the plumage duſky, ſpotted with 
[ 


golden yellow; round the eyes and the chin almoſt 
white; ſides of the head, the neck, and ſides of the 


11 body, the ſame as the upper parts, but much paler; 


middle of the belly duſky white; tail barred with 
yellow; legs black. Individuals of this ſpecies 
often vary in colour; in ſome the belly is black, 

in 


— 
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n others ſpotted ; and a ſmall claw is ſometimes 


W ſerved inſtead of an hind toe, The male and 
female differ very little. In young birds the ſpots 


8 are not of a full yellow colour, inclining more to 


grey. This elegant ſpecies is found in England 


che whole year, and breeds on ſeveral of our unfre- 


uented mountains; is very common on thoſe of 
the Iſle of Rum, and the loftier Hebrides. Alſo 
on the Grampian, and all the healthy hills of the 


by | highlands of Scotland. They make a ſhrill whiſt- 
ung noiſc, and may be inticed within gun-ſhot by 


a ſkilful imitator of their voice. Their eggs are 
four in number, two inches and one-eighth in 
length, pointed in ſhape, of a pale cinereous olive, 


marked with blackiſh ſpots. On the continent 


they are met with in Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, 


WT Iceland, and other northern parts; to the ſouth as 


far as Aleppo; and, if the ſpecies be not miſtaken, 
in the iſland of Batavia, as well as in China: our 
| laſt voyagers met with them at Owhyhee, and York 
| Iſlands, in the South Seas, but of a ſmaller ſize. 
In America they inhabit the coaſt of Labrador, and 
Hudſon's Bay ; from thence to New York, as low 
as Carolina; migrating from one to the other ac- 
cording to the ſeaſons; and- often to the ifland of 
St. Domingo and Cayenne. There is a ſmaller 
2 of this ſpecies, which ſeems to differ only in 
1ze, | 
Specific character of the golden plover, chara- 
drius pluvialis: © Its body is ſpotted with black and 
green; below whitiſh; its feet cinereous.” Syno- 
nymes.—Charadrius pluvialis. Gavia viridis, Aleiun. 
Pluvialis viridis, Ray, Will. and Sibbald. Pluvialis 
aurea, Br. Pivier, Aldrov. Pluvialis flaveſcens, 
Jobnſt. Pluvialis flavo vireſcens, Charleton. The 
golden or green plover, Penn. Lath. Sc. | 
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Tur RUDDY PLOVER.—Charadrins Rubidus. 


BILL ftrait, one inch long, and black; head, 
neck, breaſt, wing coverts, and thoſe of the tail, of 
a ruddy colour, ſpotted with black, and powdered 
with white; in the ſcapulars and wing coverts the 
black prevails. It inhabits Hudſon's Bay, where it is 
known by the name of Miſtchaychekiſkaweſhiſh. 


Tux LONG-LEGGED PLOVER. 


THIS is a very ſingular ſpecies, on account of 
its great length of legs; it meaſures, from the end 
of the bill to that of the tail, thirteen inches, but 
to the claws nearly one foot and half. The bill is 
two inches and a half long, ſlender, and black; the 
crown of the head, back, and wings, gloſſy black; 
the hind part of the neck marked with duſky ſpots; 
rump and tail white; legs red. This is met with 
in England, but-very ſeldom. Sir R. Sibbald men- 
tions two being ſhot in Scotland; Mr. Pennant, 
one killed near Oxford; and Mr. White another, 


which was ſhot at Frencham Ponds, in Hampſhire. 


The plumage of this bird was wholly white, except 
the wings, and the back as far as the rump ; this 
difference is attributed to ſex. They are common 


in-Egypt, and on the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, as 


well as the rivers which run into it; alſo in the 
ſouthern deſerts of Independent Tartary, in China, 
and at Madras in the Eaſt Indies, In the warmer 
parts of America it is plentiful, as far north as 
Connecticut; and is found in Jamaica. 
Specific character of the long-ſhank, charadriu 
himantopus + © It is white, its back black; its bill 
and longer than its head; its feet red, and 
very long. Synonymes.—L'echaſſe, Buff. Chara- 
drius himantopus, Liun. and Gmel. ' Charadrius au- 
tumnalis, Haſſel. Himantopus, Alarov. Will. Sibb. 


Klein, Sc. Hæmantopus, Geſner. Long-legs, Ray 


and Sloane. Long-legged plover, Penn. Lath. &c. 
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WF <NDERLING PLOVER.—Charadrius caliaris 


THIS is ſmall and lender; length eight inches; 


15 pill one inch, and black; the fore-part of the head 
and ſides, from chin to vent, white; through the 


eyes runs a greyiſn ſtreak; the upper part of the 
head, neck, and body, ſtreaked with black; tail 
aſh- colour, with pale margins; legs black. This 
ſpecies is found in flocks on the ſea- coaſts of Corn- 
| wall, and has alſo been ſhot in Lancaſhire. It is 
| not frequent on the continent, except in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Lake Baikal ; but it is more plentiful 
in North America, and abounds in the Sea Iflands 
on the coaſt of Labrador. There is a variety of 
| this ſpecies at Newfoundland, about the ſi ze of a 
| ſnipe; and is gregarious. | | 


Taz ALWARGRIM, or SPOTTED PLOVER. 


| SIZE of the golden'plover ; bill one inch long 
and black; eyes large; the plumage on all the 
upper parts is black, ſpotted with orange; the fore- 
head between the eyes white, which paſſes over each 
eye in a line, down the ſides of the neck, to the 
breaſt, uniting to form a band acroſs the breaſt; 
all the fore- parts of the neck, breaſt, and under 
parts, are black, except where the white band 
croſſes; the tail barred with brown and black. 
This inhabits the northern parts of Europe, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Iſle of Oeland, Iceland, and Green- 
land; where it feeds on molluſca, and the buds of 
black-berried heath; it arrives in ſpring, and after 
breeding retires ſouthward. It inhabits all the 
arctic parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. In America, at 
Hudſon's Bay, it is known by the name of Hawk's 
Eye; comes to New York in May ; breeds there, 
departing in collected flocks about the end of Oc- 
tober. The fleſh is delicious. Specific character 
of the alwargrim plover, charadrius apricarius: © Its 
throat and belly are black; its body ſpotted with 
| | © © Drown, 
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brown, white, and yellow; its feet cinereous.”* Sy. 
nonymes.—Charadrius apricarius, Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluvialis aurea Freti-hudſonis, Bri. The hawk's- 
eye ſpotted plover, Edw. and Bancr. 


Tur NOISY PLOVER. 
THIS js a ſmall ſpecies; fize of a ſnipe; bill 
above an inch long, and black; eyelids red, the 
forchead white; between the eyes, and acroſs the 


head, a bar of black paſſes on each ſide to the hind 


head; the chin and fore-part of the neck is white, 
at the lower part of which the white encircles it 
like a ring, and is accompanied by a bar of black 
all round ; on the breaſt is another black bar; and 
except theſe, all the under parts are white; the hind 
part of the head, neck, and upper part of the body 


and wings, are duſky brown; rump ruſty orange; 


the feathers very long; ſome of the feathers which 
fall over the greater quills are fringed with white; 
legs pale yellow. This ſpecies is confined to Ame. 
rica, and 1s. found at New York, Virginia, and Ca- 
rolina, where it is called Kill-deer ; it lays three-or 
four eggs; is very clamorous and reſtleſs ; and, like 


the jay in England, fets up 1ts cry the moment any 


one approaches, to the great diſappointment of thoſe 
who carry a gun. Specific character of the noiſy 
plover, charadrius vociſerus: © Tt has black bars on 
its breaſt, its neck, its front, and its checks ; its tail 
is yellow, with a black bar; its feet bright yel- 


low.“ Synonymes.—Charadrms vociferus, Linn. 


and Gmel. Pluvialis Virginiana torquata, Briſ. 
The chattering plover, or kill-dcer, Cateſoy. 


COLLARED PLOVER.—Chbaradrizs torquatus. 


RATHER ſmaller than the laſt ; bill blue grey, 
with a black tip; the forehead white, paſſing over 
the eyes on each fide, and ending at ſome diftance 


behind them; on the forehead is a black ſpot; the 


chin, 
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nin, throat, and fore part of the neck, white, paſ- 
Bn ling round the laſt as a collar; beneath this is a 
ollar of black, broad on the fore part; the reſt of 
oc under parts white, except a bar of black mixed 
irn white on the breaſt; the back and ſcapulars 
rey brown, like the head; legs blue grey. Found 
bundantly at St. Domingo. A variety of this col- 
ared ſpecies is alſo found at Jamaica, where it fre- 
uents the banks of rivers. 

8 Tur RINGED PLOVER. 
—_— LENGTH from ſix to ſeven inches and up- 
ards; bill orange; the baſe of the upper mandible, 
nd from thence through the eyes, and behind them 
o the cars, black; forehead white; behind this, 
ron eye to eye, black; the reſt of the head pale 
ron; chin and throat white, paſſing round the 
ek in a broad collar; beneath this, on the lower 
art of the neck, is a ſecond collar of black, encir- 
ling the neck behind, but growing narrow as it 
gaſſes backward; breaſt and all the under parts 
white; back and wing coverts pale brown. Theſe 
birds migrate into England in the ſpring, and de- 
part in autumn, but frequent our ſhores during the 
ſummer. They lay four eggs, an inch and a half 
in length, of a pale aſh- colour, ſpotted with black; 
theſe they lay on the ground, under ſome ſhelter, 
but make no neſt, They run very faſt, ſometimes 
taking ſhort flights, twittering loud at the ſame 
time, then alight and run again, and, if much diſ- 
[turbed, quite fly off, They inhabit ſeveral parts 
of the continent, Greenland, and America. A va- 
riety of this ſpecies, but much paler in its plumage, 
is found at Hudſon's Bay and Cayenne. Specific 
character: * Its breaſt brown, its front blackiſh 
with a white ring, its top brown, its feet yel- 
low.” Synonymes.—Charadrius-hiaticula, Linn. 
and Gme]. Pluvialis torquator minor, Bri, The 
You. VI. No. 84. F 
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belly white; the quills blackiſh grey. It inhabits 


Tax NEW ZEALAND PLOVER —Charadrius 
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ſea lark, 415. Mill. and Sloane, The ringed pls. 
ver, Penn. and Lath. | 


Tur ALEXANDRINE PLOVER. 


THIS is a very ſmall, the ſize only of a lark; 
bill black; forehead white, paſſing backwards in a 
ſtreak over the eye; from the baſe of the bill a 
ſtreak of black runs through the eye, and reaches 
behind to the ears; the top of the head, the back, 
and wings, brown; round the neck a collar of white; 


Egypt, on the canal of the Nile ; where it feeds on 
inſects and ſmall frogs. 


* 


Tus EGYPTIAN PLOVER. 


SIZE of a thruſh ; a line of white paſſes over the 
eye to the hind head ; the crown, fides of the head, 
and middle of the back, black ; on the breaſt a band 
of black paſſes backwards, and ends in a point on 
the back; the breaſt, ſides of the belly, thighs, and 
vent, yellowiſh white; throat and middle of the 
belly white. Inhabits the fanny plains of Egypt, 
and feeds on inſects. There are two varieties of 
this ſpecies; one found at the Cape of Good Hope 
the other in the iſland of Lucon ; both feed on in- 
fects and frogs. Specific character: It is brown; 
its front, the collar on its bac k, and its belly, ee 
its lateral tail-quills on both ſides bright white; 
feet black.” Synony mes. Charadrius Rigyprivs 
Lim. Pluvialis torquata, Brifſ. Gavia littoral, 
Klein. Alexandrine plover, Lath. 


r p DY I DIE 
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THIS is a trifle bigger than the preceding ; bill 
one inch long, red, with a black tip ; eye-lids red; 
the fore part of the head, NY in the eye, _ 


7 | arid throat, black, paſſing backwards in a collar at 


the hind head; all the back part of the head, be- 


Ws hind the eye, green and afſh-colour, divided by 
white; the plumage on the upper parts of the 
body the ſame colour as the back of the head, and 
forming 4 bar on the wing; the upper parts of 
the body white; legs red. It inhabits Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, and is in the collection of Sir 
8 J oſeph Banks. | = 

= T7: GREGARIOUS PLOVER. - Charaurius Gre- 
5 garius. | 
LENGTH thirteen inches or more; bill one 


4 inch, and black; crown of the head brown, mot- 


5 | tled with white; forehead white, paſſing in a ſtreak 
; over each eye to the hind head; through the eyes a 


black ſtreak; body aſſi- colour, ſomewhat approach- 


ing to that of the turtle=dove ; at the lower part of 


the breaſt a large creſcent of black, and behind it a 


| rufous one; tail white, croſſed with a black band, 

which is not conſpicuous in the fide-ſeathers ; legs 
furniſhed, with an imperfect back toe. This fre- 
quents the fields about the Volga, Jaick; and Sa- 
mara, in flocks, but is not ſeen farther north than 
fifty-four degrees: It is called by ſome the hen of 
the ſteppes: e 


Taz ASIATIC PLOVER.Cbaradrius Afiaticus. 

A LITTLE bigger than the ringed plover ; bill 
as in that bird; crown of the head, the back, and 
wings; aſn- coloured brown; forehead, and ſides of 
the head, white; from thence to the middle of the 
neck ferruginous, bounded by a tranſverſe band of 
brown; the reſt of the under parts white; tail 
brown, the feathers whitiſh on the edges, and tipped 


with black; legs red. Inhabits the ſalt lakes of the 
Touthern deſerts. of Tartary, and is a very rare and 


N23 | MON- 


 folitary ſpecies. 
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o NATURAL HIS TroRNY 
MONGOLIAN PLOVER.—Cbaradrius Mongolus. 


SIZE of the dotterel; forehead white, crown 
black; from the bill ariſes a ſtreak of black, which 
encircles its white throat ; the fore-part of the 
neck is ferruginous ; breaſt the ſame, but paler; 
belly white ; back cinereous brown. Inhabits the 
ſalt lakes on the confines of the Mongolian country, 
and is a ſolitary ſpecies. | ET 


Tus DOTTEREL FLOVER. . 

- LENGTH from nine to ten inches; bill leſs 
than an inch long, and black; the forchead is duſky 
and grey mixed; over the eye is a white band, which 
bends downwards, and paſſes to the hind head; 
fides of the head and throat white; the. hind part 
of the neck, the back, and wings, greyiſh brown; 
fore-part of the neck, cinereous olive, bounded 
with a line. of black, and beneath it another of 
white; the breaſt and ſides of a pale dull orange; 
tail olive brown, and near the end a bar of dufky, 
the tip white; legs black. Theſe birds are com- 
mon in ſome parts of England, but are not known 
in others; they are plentiful in Cambridgeſnire, 
Lincolnſhire, and Derbyſhire. They appear in 
flocks of eight or ten the latter end of April, and 
ſtay all May and June, when. they grow fat, and 
are much eſteemed for the table. In April and 
September, they are taken on the Wiltſhire and 
Berkſhire downs; they are alſo ſeen on the ſea-fide 
in Lancaſhire about three weeks in April; from 
thence they remove northward to Leyton Haws, 
where they ftay about a fortnight; and at the ſame 
time are in plenty about Holderneſs, and upon the 
Yorkſhire wolds. It is probable that they breed 
in the mountains of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
as they appear there in May, but are not obſerved 
there after the breeding ſeaſon. . They inhabit the 
rthern parts of Europe, where they 1 ak 
„„ 8 breed. 
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precd. Linnæus ſays, that they are very frequent 
in Dalecaria, and the Lapland Alps; and that they 
vit Sweden in May. They are known to breed 
in the northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia; appear- 
ing ſouthward only in their migrations. 3 are 
very tame, and eaſily enticed into a net, or deſtroy- 
ed by the gun. There are two varieties of this 
ppecies, differing only in a trifling variation of the 


plumage. Specific character of the dotterel, cha- 


raadrius morinellus: © Its breaſt ferruginous; a white 
linear bar on its eye-brows and breaſt; its feet 
= black.” Synonymes.—Charadrius morinellus, Linn. 


and Gmel. Pluvialis minor, /ve morinellus, Brifſ. 
Morinellus, Sib. Charl. Will. Sc. Morinellus an- 
glorum, Ge/ner. 5 


Tus BLACK CROWNED PLOVER.—Chara- 
YE | drius Atricapillus. 

LENGTH ten inches; bill an inch long, red, 
with the end black; head black, ſurrounded with 
a circle of white; throat white; breaſt light. aſh- 
coloured brown, divided from the belly by a duſky 
tranſverſe line; back and wing coverts, cinereous 
brown; tail white at the baſe, and black towards 
the end; the tip white; legs very long; naked an 
inch above the knees, and of a blood red. Tt chiefly 
inhabits the province of New York, and has much 
the habit of the European dotterel. 


Taz DUSKY PLOVER.—Charadrius obſcurus. 


THIS is ſomewhat larger than a ſnipe; bill black; 


forehead pale reddiſh white ; plumage on the upper 


pert of the bird, and forepart of the neck, duſky ; 
lower part of the neck, breaſt, and under parts, yel- 
low-oker colour, with a tinge of red; the neck 
marked with pale and duſky ſtreaks, and tranſi. 


verſely mottled on the ſides with narrow lines; ! 


egs 
blue. Inhabits New Zealand, and found at Duſky | 


* 
—_” 


Bay. It is in the collection of Sir Joſeph Banks. 
Fw | 55 TnE 
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Tat FULVOUS PLOVER.—Cheraarius Fulvus. 
LENGTH twelve inches and a half; bill duſky ; 
the plumage above, from the crown of the head to 
the rump, black; margined with fulvous yellow ; the 
forchead and throat duſky white; breaſt fulvous, 
ſpotted with black; the wing-coverts are black, 
ſpotted with ſul vous; tail browniſh blagk, croſſed 
with whitiſh bands; legs blue: It inhabits the 
ſhotes and marſhy places of Otaheite, where our 
late navigators firſt found it. There is a variety 
of this ſpecies conſiderably ſmaller; but correſpond- 
ing in every other reſpect. 


Tae WHITE-BELLIED PLOVER.-<Charadrius 
Leugocaſter. + 
.- LENGTH fix inches; bill one inch; the plu- 
mage on the upper parts dirty brown; the forehead 
white; above and beneath the eye a ſtreak of the 
fame, and the under parts entirely white; ſix 6f the 
middle tail-feathers brown; the outer ones white 
juſt at the tip and baſe; the three exterior ones 
white ; legs pale blue. Native country uncertain: 


Tux RED-NECKED PLOVER.—Charadrius Ru- 

Ss bricollis. 

- LENGTH ſeven inches or more; bill fleſh-co- 
loured, the head and neck black; on each fide of 
the neck a fquare chefnut ſpot, the ſize of a ſilver 
penny, almoſt meeting together at the back part; 
the upper part of the body aſh-colour, with a little 
mixture of white about the baſtard-wing; the 
breaſt and under parts white; quills and tail 
duſky ; legs fleſh-colour. Inhabits the South Seas, 
and was found in Adventure Bay, Van Diemen's 
Land. 2 | I 

Tue SPUR-WINGED PLOVER. 
THIS is about the ſize of the golden plovet : 
bill an inch long, and black; the crown of = 
©, head 
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head and throat are black, paſſing a little way down 
the neck before; the hind head a little creſted; 
the back part of the neck, and upper part of tho 
body, and ſcapulars, reddiſh grey; fides of the 


head, and all the under part, from throat to vent; 
N white, except à creſcent of black on the 


| breaſt; on the fore part of the wing, juſt within 


the Hend, is a ſpur half an inch in length, a little 
bent, and black ; tail yellowiſh white, tipped with 
black. This ſpecies inhabits the marſhy places of 
Lower Egypt, in the month of September, where 

it goes by the name of dominican; the neck being 
black, with white fides, is analagous to the habit 
of that order. There is a variety of the ſpur-wing- 
ed ſpecies, very ſimilar to the preceding in all re- 
ſpects, except a trifling variation in the plumage. 
It inhabits Ruſha, and is found near Aleppo, about 
the river Coic, Specific character of the ſpur- 
winged plover, charudrius ſpinoſus: Its wing⸗ 
quills, its breaſt, and its feet, are deep black; the 
back of its head creſted ; its tail-quills half white; 
its baſtard- wings artned with ſpurs. Synonymes. 
— Charadrius ſpinoſus, Linn. Pluvialis Perſica criſ- 
tata, Brifſ. The blac k- breaſted Indian plover, Edw. 


Tur CAYENNE PLOVER.—Charadrius Cayanus. 
IN length about nine inches; bill one ineh; the 
back part of the head, and nape of the neck, are 
white, mixed with grey; the fore part and ſides 
black, paſſing back to the nape, and occupying all 
the hind part of the neck; and then comes for- 
ward on the fore part, above the breaſt; between 
this and the chin it is white; the middle of the 
back and wings is rufous grey ; near 'the bend of 
the wing is a ſharp bent ſpur ; ſcapulars and quills 
black; the under parts from the breaſt white; the 
baſe part of the tail is white, the reſt black ; legs 
yellowiſh. Inhabits Cayenne, 1 wh 
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Thx HOODED PLOVER.—Charadrius Pileatus. 
THIS is ſomewhat larger than the preceding; 
bill yellow, red towards the end, and black at the 
tip; the forehead covered with a carunculated yel- 
low membrane, paſſing round the eyes; the head 
and part of the neck black; the hind head fur- 
niſhed with a few ſhort pointed feathers, hanging 
like a ſmall creft; beneath this the hind head 1s 
white; the upper parts of the body are rufous grey; 
the under parts white, with a few dufky ſpots down 
the fore-part of the neck ; the quills and end of 
the tail black; legs red. Native of Senegal. 


WREATHED PLOVER.—Charadrius coronatus, 


- NEAR twelve inches in length; the bill is red, 
and fowards the point duſky ; the top of the head 1 
black; round the crown runs a liſt of white, en- 
circling the head like a wreath; the hind part of 
the neck, and upper part- of the body are brown, 
with a gloſs of greeniſh purple, changing with dif. 
ferent lights; the ſame on the breaſt, which is 
marked with a few-ſpots of black ; the neck, as far 
as the breaſt, is grey; the belly white; as are the 
greater coverts; the tail white, with a broad band 
of black near the end. Inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. RD | „„ 
Tus WATTLED PLOVER.—Charadrius Bilobus. 
_ ABOUT the ſize of the golden plover ; length 
nine inches and a half. The bill is yellow; on the 
forehead is a naked bare ſkin, hanging down. in a 
ointed flap on each fide of the jaw; crown of the 
2 black; through the eye runs a white ſtreak; 
the neck and upper parts of the body yellowiſn 
grey, deepeſt on the back; the under parts, from 
the breaſt, white; acroſs the greater wing coverts 
a band of white; quills black, the tail is groſſed 
with a black bar at the end; legs pale yellow. 
Found on the coaſt of Malabar. 5 
5 HE 
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Tur BLACK-HEADED PLOVER. 


= LENGTH ſeven inches; bill black, and one 
inch long; the top of the head, taking in the eyes, 
is black; the forchead yellowiſh, paſſing over each 
eye in a broad ſtreak ; the hind part of the neck 
and back are black; the wings, rump, and tail, 
greyiſh aſh-colour ; the quills black, mottled with 
= white on the outer part of the. wing; all the tail 
feathers except the two middle ones are marked 
with black near the ends; the tips white; the 
under part of the body pale rutous, deepeſt on the 
=_ breaſt, where it is mottled with tranſverſe duſky 
= markings; legs cinereous grey. Native place not 


= known. Synonymes.—Charadrius melanocephalus, 
nel. Black-headed plover, Lath, ' 


Tur CREAM-COLOURED PLOVER. 


LENGTH ten inches ; bill three quarters of an 
inch, ſlender, and bent at the tip; plumage in ge- 
neral cream-colour, paleſt beneath; behind the 
eyes a patch of black; through them runs a pale 
ſtreak, paſſing to the hind head, and dividing the 
black; tail marked with black near the tip; legs 
yellowiſh white. This ſpecies is very rare; one 
was killed in France, and another was ſhot in 
England, near St. Alban's in Herts, which had a 
curved bill. Theſe were obſerved to run very 
ſwiftly, and were remarkably tame. Synonymes. 
—Charadrius Gallicus, Gme/. Gurſoriug Euro- 
pæus, Lath. Ind. Pluvialis morinellus flaveſcens, 
Gerin. Cream-coloured plover, Lath. Syn. 


Tur COROMANDEL PLOVER.—Charadrius 


Coromandelenſis. 


SIZE of the preceding; top of the head, and 
fore parts, as far as the breaſt, reddiſh cheſnut; 
behind the eye a white ſtreak, and through the 

Vol. VI. No. 84. O eye 
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eye a black one, paſſing to the hind head, the white 


entering a little way into the black; upper part of 
the neck, the back, wings, and tail, brown ; belly 


duſky; upper tail coverts, and tip of the tail, 


white: quills black; legs yellowiſh white. Na- 
tive of the coaſt of Coromandel. Theſe two laſt 
differ much from the plovers in the ſhape of the 
bill ; but have ſo great an affinity to them on ac- 
count of the toes, which are only three in num- 
ber, and all placed forward, that they cannot with 
propriety be ranked in any other genus. 


Tur INDIAN PLOVER. - Charadrius Indicus. 


NEARL the ſi ze of a lark; length ſix inches; 
bill nine lines long, and blackiſh ; the upper part 
of the body is brown; the under, duſky white; on 
the breaſt are two tranſverſe brown bands; the 
prime quills brown, the ſecondaries duſky; tail 
feathers white at the baſe, the reſt of their length 
brown; wings and tail of equal length when cloſed; 


legs black. Inhabits the Eaſt Indies. 


Tur THICK-KNEED PLOVER. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, from ſixteen to eighteen 
inches in length; bill almoſt two inches long; 
yellow at the baſe, and black towards the tip ; eyes 
large, irides and eyelids pale yellow ; the head is 
of a ſaffron colour; the neck, and upper parts of 
the body are of a pale tawny brown, with a daſh of 
blackiſh down the ſhaft; the under parts much 
the ſame, but very pale, except the belly, thighs, 
and vent, the feathers of which are of a pale yel- 
lowiſh white ; above and beneath the eye is a pale 
band, and another on the wing coverts parallel to 
the edge; the tail is compoſed of twelve feathers; 
the ſix middle ones banded with brown ; the three 
outer ones on each fide white, barred with duſky; 
all but the two middle ones marked more or leſs 6 
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the end with black; legs yellow; knees very thick, 
is if ſwelled; the outer toe united to the middle as 
ſar as the firſt joint. This bird is common to three 
| parts of the globe, being found in Europe, Africa, 


t and Aſia; but not farther north than England, of 


_ which Norfolk, Hampſhire, and Lincolnſhire, ſeem 
me places moſt frequented by it. It is alſo ſeen 
nin ſome parts of Kent, frequenting the riſing ſlopes 
and hills on each ſide of the vale between Dartford 


and Farningham, eſpecially the parts which are 


ſtony and dry: whence it is called the fone curiew, 


It makes no neſt, but lays two or three cinereous 


white eggs, two inches and a quarter long, blotched 


with blackiſh brown; theſe it places on the bare_ 


ground, or in a ſmall excavation of the earth, or 
ſheltered by a ſtone, and ſits thirty days. The cry 
of this bird is ſingular, being an hoarſe kind of 
whiſtle three or four times repeated, and heard 
more than a mile; ſomewhat reſembling the creak- 
ing of a well-handle, or that of a grindſtone want- 
ing greaſe. This noiſe it makes in the evening and 
night only. Buffon ſays this bird is common in 
ſeveral parts of France; and, if the ſame with the 
kervan of Haſſelquiſt, it is found in Arabia. The 
Turks and Egyptians, he ſays, keep it alive in cages 
for the ſake of the noiſe, which to them is agree- 
able. He likewiſe adds, that it is uſeful in deſtroy- 
ing mice, too common in Paleſtine; with us it is 
ſuppoſed to live on worms, caterpillars, toads, and 
frogs, It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
alſo a native of Owyhee. This bird is placed by 
Pennant and Latham in the genus Os, or buſtards; 
but by Linnæus and Gmelin, among the plovers. 
Specifiè character of the thick-kneed plover, cha- 
radrius oedicnemis: © It is grey; its two primary 
wing-quills black, and in the middle white; its bill 
ſharp; its feet cinereous.”” Synonymes.—Chara- 
drius oedicnemus, Linn. and Gmel. Pluvialis ma- 
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ices NATURAL HISTORY 
jor, Briſ. Otis oedicnemus, Lath. Oedicnemus, 
Belon, Aldrov. and Fobnſt. Charadrius, Ge/ner, 


Fedoa noſtra tertia, Ray. Stone Curlew, Will. 
Norfolk plover, Penu. Thick-kneed buſtard, Laib. 


RECURVIROSTRA, the AVOSET. 


"NF this ſingular genus there are only three ſpe- 
CI cies, the characters of which are: bill flat, and 
depreſſed, awl-ſhaped, curved back, fharpencd, 
flexible at the tip. Feet palmated, four-toed ; the 
hind toe very ſhort, and placed very high. Noſ- 
trils narrow, pervious. Tongue ſhort. The word 
avocetta is of Italian origin; the bird has alſo in 
Italy the names beccotorto and beccorella, expreſſive 
of its crooked bill; and on Lake Maggiore it is 
called /pinzago d aqua, to diſtinguiſh it from the cur. 
lew, which is termed ſimply pinzago. In Germany 
it is ſtyled frembder waſſer vegel (foreign water bird), 
and /chabel or ſchnabel; and in Auſtria, kramb/chabl ; 
in Sweden, /t:atr-flaccka ; in Daniſh, klyde, lanfug!, 
forkeert, reguſpove ; in Turkey, zeluk or keluk. The 
webbed birds have, for the moſt part, ſhort legs; 
but thoſe of the avoſet are very long; and this diſ- 
proportion, which would almoſt alone diſtinguiſh 
it, is attended with a character ſtill more ſingular, 
that is, the inverſion of its bill, which is bent 
into an arc of a circle, whoſe centre lies above 
the head; it is thin, weak, flender, and incapable 
of defence and effort. It is one of thoſe which 
may be regarded as the extreme model which na- 
ture could trace, or at leaſt preſerve; and for that 
reaſon it is the moſt diſtant from the forms ex- 
hibited in other birds. — 


Tus SCOOPING AVOSET. 


THIS bird is about the ſi ze of the lapwing in 
the body, but has very long legs; length eighteen 
inches: the bill is three inches and a half long; 

| flender, 
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| flender, very flat, and turns up towards the end, 
where it finiſhes in a ſharp point; the noſtrils nar- 
row and pervious; irides hazel ; the top of the 
head, taking in the eyes, is black, paſſing down the 
neck, and ending in a point ; above and beneath 
the eye a ſpot of white ; the remainder of the head 
| and neck, and all the under parts, are white; the 
back, major part of the ſcapulars, outer part of 
the wing, and leſſer quills and tail, are of the ſame 


colour; but the inner ſcapulars, and all down the 


middle of the wing coverts, and outer webs and 
ends of the great quills, are black ; the legs ve 
long, and of a pale blue ; and the thighs naked for 
a great part of their length ; the toes are webbed, 
and deeply indented. The male. and female are 
much alike. This ſpecies is frequent, in the win- 
ter, on the ſea-ſhores of this kingdom : in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, at the Severn's mouth, the caſtern coaſts 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, and ſometimes on the lakes 
of Shropſhire. It is alſo common, at the fame ſea- 
ſon, on the ſhores of Kent. In the breeding ſeaſon 
they are found in the fens in vaſt numbers; near 
Foſſdike Waſh in Lincolnſhire, in the fens of Cam- 
bridgeſhire and Suffolk, and other ſimilar places. 
They lay two eggs, the ſi ze of thoſe of a pigeon, 
an inch and three quarters in length, of a cinereous 
grey, whimſically marked with deep browniſh black 
patches, of irregular ſi zes and ſhapes, beſides ſome. 
under markings of a duſky hue. They are ſaid to 
feed on worms and inſets, which they ſcoop out of 
the ſoft mud with their bills, the traces of which 
may be obſerved in the places where they frequent. 
They are often ſeen to wade, as far as their legs will 
let them, into the water, and will alſo occaſionally 
ſwim, but always cloſe to the edge of the ſhore. 
This bird is found in various parts of the continent 
of Europe: in Ruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden, but 
not in plenty; alſo met with in Siberia, but more 
| frequent 
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frequent about the ſalt lakes of the Tartarian de- 
ſert, and about the Caſpian Sea. It is found on the 
coaſts of Picardy in France, in April and Novem- 
ber; alſo at Orleans, but very rare. In breeding 
time they are in ſuch plenty on the coaſts of Bas 
Poictou; that the peaſants take. their eggs by 
thouſands; in order to feaſt on them. We have 
not been able, to trace theſe birds further ſouth in 
Eutope than Italy, where they have been long no- 
ticed as inhabitants: Specific character of the 
ſcooping avolct, recurviroira avocetta : © It is va- 
riegated with black and white.“ Synonymes.— 
L'avocette, Buff; Recurviroſtra avoſetta, Linn. 


and Gmel, Avocetta, Geſu. Aldrov. Jobnſt. Will. 


 Brifſ. Sc. Recurviroſtra; Rzacynſki; Barrere. &c. 


Plotus recurviroſter, Klein: Scooper,  Charleton: 
Crooked bill, Dale and Plott. Scooping avoſet, 
Penn. and Lath. _ 
Tut AMERICAN AVOSET. | 

THIS is larger than the ſcooping avoſet, and 
exceeds it in length ; being in height, as it ſtands, 
from the head to the ground, fourteen inches : the 
bill is made like that of the common ſpecies, the 
colour black ; the forehead duſky white ; the head, 
neck, and upper part of the breaſt, of a deep cream- 
colour, lower parts of the neck behind white; back 


black ; the under parts from the breaſt pure-white; 
the firſt and third order of wing coverts, with the 


outer. part of the wing between, and the greater / 


quills, are black; the middle coverts, and ſome of 
the ſecondaries, white ; ſeveral of the laſt tinged 
with aſh-colour: the legs and thighs together are 
above eight inches in length, colour duſky ; feet 
ſemi-palmated, the webs bordering the toes for a 
conſiderable way ; the hind toe placed very high 
up, and ſhort. This inhabits North America ; and 
was found by Dampier in Shark's Bay, on _ 

| coa 
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coaſt of New Holland. Synonymes. — Avoſetta, 
| Damp. American avoſet, Penn. and Lab. 


Tur WHITE AVOSET. 


SIZE of the red godwit : length fourteen inches 
and a quarter; bill more than three inches in 
length, and turns greatly upwards, as in the ſcoop- 
ing avoſet ; the colour of 1t orange, with the point 
black ; general colour of the plumage white, ex- 
cept the under wing coverts, which are pale brown; 


quills, and tail, white, with a tinge of yellow; the 
wings excced the tail a trifle in length ; the legs 


divided. 
The above was ſent from Hudſon's Bay, and 
from the figure has every appearance of an avoſet ; 
however, in Edwards's plate the toes appear cloven 
to the bottom ; a circumſtance, which, according 
to Mr. Pennant, ſeems to indicate its being a va- 
riety of the American ſpecies. | 
Synonymes.—Scolopax alba, Linn. La barge 
blanche, Bri. and Buff. White godwit, Edt. 


H/EMATOPUS, the OYSTER-CATCHER. 
1 genus of birds contains only a ſingle 


L ſpccies, the oyſter catcher: the generic name 
is derived from «1», blood, and v, the foot. The 
characters are; bill compreſſed, the tip of an equal 
wedge ſhape. Noſtrils linear. Tongue a third 
9-0-4 than the bill, Feet curſory, three-toed, 
conn EE | 


Tur PIED QYSTER-CATCHER. 
IN French, pie de mer (ſea-pie), and ſometimes 
becaſſe de mer (fea-woodcock). In Gothland it is 
called mar/ſpitt ; in the iſle of Oë land, fran/# jura 5 
in Norway, zield, glib, ftrand-ſkuire, ftrandſkade ; in 
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the edge of the wing the whole length, the greater 


are pretty long, and of a deep brown: the toes 
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the Ferro iſlands, k:elder : in Iceland, the male is 
named 7:i//dyr, and the female 7:1/dra. 


Thoſe birds which diſperſe in our fields, or re- 


tire under the ſhade of our foreſts, inhabit the moſt 
enchanting ſcenes, and the moſt peaceful retreats 
of nature. But ſuch is not the lot of all the fea. 
thered race: ſome are confined to the ſolitary 
ſhores ; to the naked beach, where the billows dif. 
pute the poſſeſſion of the land; to the rocks, on 
which the ſurges daſh and roar; and to the inſu- 
lated ſhelving banks, which are beaten by the mur- 
muring waves. In theſe deſert ſtations, ſo for- 
midable to every other being, a few birds, ſuch as 
the oyſter-catcher, obtain ſubſiſtance and ſecurity, 
and even enjoy plcafure and love. It lives on ſea- 
worms, oyſters, limpets, and other bivalves, which 
it gathers on the ſand of the ſea-ſhore: it keeps 
conſtantly on the banks, which are left dry at low 
water, or on the little channels, where it follows 
the refluent tide; and never retires farther than 
the ſandy hillocks which limit the beach. This 
bird has alſo been called the /ea-pre, not only on 
account of its plumage, which 1s black and white, 
but becauſe it makes a continual noiſe or cry, eſ- 
pecially when it is in flocks: this cry is ſhrill and 
abrupt, repeated inceſſantly whether at reſt or on 

the wing. | | 
Theſe birds are ſeldom ſeen on the French coaſts; 
yet they are very common in Great Britain, parti- 
cularly on the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts. They 
alſo advance farther north; for they are found in 
Gothland, in the iſle of Oceland, and in the Daniſh 
iflands, as-far as Norway and Iceland. Captain 
Cook alſo ſaw them on the coaſts of Terra del 
Fuego, and near the Straits. of Magellan. They 
have been diſcovered at Duſky Bay in New Zea- 
land: Dampier remarked them on the ſhores of 
New Holland; and Kæmpfer aſſures us, that they 
| are 
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are as common in Japan as in Europe. Thus the 


1 b oyſter-catcher inhabits all the ſhores of the ancient 
W continent; and we need not be ſurprized to find 


it in the new. Father Feuillee obſerved it on the 


| - | eaſt of Terra Firma: Wafer at Darien : Cateſby 
at Carolina and the Bahama iſlands : Page du Pratz - 


at Louiſiana. And this ſpecies, ſo diffuſed, has no 
variety, but every where the ſame, and disjoined 
from all others. None indeed of the ſhore birds 
has, with the ſtature of the oyſter-catcher, and its 


ſhort legs, the ſame form of bill, or the ſame - 


habits and ceconomy. 


This bird is as large as the crow; its bill four 


inches long, contracted, and, as 1t were, compreſſed 
vertically above the noſtrils, and flattened at the 
fides like a wedge as far as the tip, whoſe ſquare 
ſection forms a cutting edge: a ſtructure peculiar 
to itſelf, and which enables its bill to raiſe up and 
detach the oyſters, limpets, and other ſhell-fiſn, 
from their beds and rocks. 7 5 

The oyſter-catcher is one of thoſe few birds 
which have only three toes. This ſingle circum- 
ſtance has led ſome authors to range it next the 


buſtard. Let it is apparent how wide is the ſepa- 


ration in the order 'of nature; for not only this 
bird haunts the ſea-ſhores, it even ſwims, though 
its feet are almoſt entirely devoid of membranes. 
It is true that, according to M. Baillon, who ob- 
ſerved the oyſter-catcher on the coaſts of Picardy, 
its method of ſwimming is merely paſſive, but it 
has no averſion to repoſe on the water, and leaves 
the ſea for the land whenever it chooſes, 

Its black and white plumage, and its long bill, 
have given occaſion to the inaccurate appellations 
of /ea-pie and /ea-rwrodcock : the name oyſter-catcher 
is proper, ſince it expreſſes its mode of ſubſiſting. 
Cateſby found oyſters in its ſtomach, and Wil- 
lughby entire limpets. The organ of digeſtion is 
Vor. VI. No. 84. F ſpacious 
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ſpacious and muſcular, according to Belon; who 
adds, that the fleſh of the bird is black and hard, 
and of a rank taſte. Yet M. Baillon avers, that 
the oyſter-catcher is always fat in the winter, and 
that the young ones are pleaſant food. He kept 


one more than two months in his garden, where it 


lived chiefly on earth- worms like the curlews, but 
alſo ate raw fleſh and bread, with which it was 
well content. It drank indifferently either ſalt or 


freſh water, without ſhewing the leaſt preference 
to either; yet in the ſtate. of nature theſe birds 


never inhabit the marſhes or the mouths of rivers 
they remain conſtantly on or near the beach; pro- 
bably becauſe freſh waters do not afford the proper 
ſubſiſtence. 

The oyſter-catcher makes no neſt; its 
which are greyiſh and ſpotted with black, it lays 
on the naked ſand, out of the reach of the tide, 
but without any preparation for their reception; 
it only ſeems to ſelect a high ſpot, ſtrewed with 
fragments of ſhells. The number of eggs is uſually 
four or five, and the time of incubation twenty-one 
days: the female does not cover them aſliduquſly y 
ſhe ſeems, in this reſpect, to do as moſt of the . 
birds that inhabit the ſea-ſhores, and to leave the 
batch to the ſun's heat part of the day, leaving her 
charge at nine or ten o'clock of the morning, and 


not returning, unleſs on 'occaſion of rain, till threo 
in the afternoon. The young, when they have 


burſt the ſnhell, are covered with a blackiſh down. 


They crawl: on the ſand the firſt day; they ſoon 


begin. to run, and then they conceal theraſelves ſo 

wet in the tufts of grals, that. it is difficult to find 
em. 

The bill and feet of the oyſter-catcher.are cof a 

fine coral red; hence Belon denominated it bæma- 


_ Fopus. Its feet and toes are covered with a rough 


El base. The outer and: middle toes are 


1 Connected 
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connected as far as the firſt joint by a portion of 
a membrane, and all the three are ſurrounded with 

a membranous edge. Its eye-lids are red, as well 
as its bill, and its iris is gold- yellow; above each 
ye there is a little white ſpot: the head, the neck, 
and the ſhoulders, are black, and alſo the upper 
ſurface of the wings; but this black is deeper in 
the male than in the female: under the throat there 
is a white collar; all the under fide of the body 
from the breaſt is white, and the half of the tail, 
whoſe tip is black: a white bar, formed by the 
great coverts, interſects the dun black of the wing; 
and theſe colours have probably ſuggeſted the name 
of pie, though it differs from that bird in every 


other reſpect; particularly in the length of its tail, 
which is only four inches, and covered three-fourths 


by the wing : the feet, together with. the ſmall 
naked part of the leg above the knee, are ſcarcely 
two inches, though the bird is about 1ixteen inches 
long. Synonymes.—L'huitrier, Bf. Hæmatopus 
oftralegus, Linn. and Gmel. Scolopax pica, Scopol. 
Hæmatopus, Bel. Aldrov. Jobnſt. Sibb. Sc. Pica 
marina, Charleton. Oſtralega, Briſſ. Sea pie, Alb. 


pied oyſter-catcher, Lath. 


LAREOLA, the PRATINCOLE. 


FPHE generic charadters are: Bill ſtrong, ort, 


ſtraight, hooked at the tip. Noſtrils at the 
baſe of the bill, linear, oblique. , Feet four-toed ; 
the toes long, ſlender, connected to each other at 
the baſe by a membrane. Tail forked, with twelve 
quills. The genus glareola contains three ſpecies, 


and as many varieties. The name is formed from 
_ .:/:r, gravel. LR: Gas 


Tur AUSTRIAN PRATINCOLE. 


SIZE of a blackbird; length nine inches and a 


quarter; bill ten lines and a half long, curved at 
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this colour; the quills and tail are duſky ; the lait 


inner web; the outer web of the exterior feather 


Hirundo marina, Ray, Will. Fobnft. Sc. Auſtrian 
| preceding. Bill duſky; the plumage on the upper 
two ſpots or forehead, is black; throat and fore 


legs blackiſh, It makes its neſt on the ſandy 
bourhood of ſtreams. It inhabits Germany, and, 
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upper parts of the bird are of a greyiſh brown; 
chin and throat white, ſurrounded with a black 
line, which begins at the hinder angle of the eye, 
and bounds the whole of the white parts all round; 
the under parts are rufous grey, growing paler to- 
wards the vent; the upper tail coverts are alſo of 


much forked in ſhape, and tipped with grey on the 


white the whole of its length; the legs and bare 
ſpace above the knees are blood- red. $42 
This bird inhabits Germany, particularly the 
borders of the Rhine, near Straſburgh, and lives 
on worms and aquatic inſects, It is alſo ſeen at 
Times in ſome parts of France, but is in the greateſt 
plenty in the deſerts towards the Caſpian Sea, fre. 
quenting the dry plains in great flocks. It is com. 
mon alſo throughout the whole defert of the inde. 
pendent Tartars, as far as the rivers Kamyſchloſska 
and Irtiſh, but not farther into Siberia, the plains fit 
for it being there at an end; and in general it is 
not obſerved beyond 53 degrees to the northward, 
Synonymes.—Hirundo pratincala, Lin. Glareola 
Auſtria, Gmel. Pratincola, Klein. Glareola, Brif. 
pratincole, Lath. 45 
The collared pratincole is a mere variety of the 
parts grey brown; on each fide of the head is a 
white ſpot near the eyes; the ſpace between the 


art of the neck white, ſurrounded by a brown 
ine like a collar; the breaſt and under parts are 
whitiſh; the quills duſky ; the tail like the back; 


ſhores of rivers ; and is always found in the neigh- 


S © A vw 
is ſaid to lay feven oblong eggs. It is a noiſy reſt- 
leſs bird. +04 T2 0 „ 
A ſecond variety of this ſpecies is called the 
Maldivian pratincole. This is nine inches in 
length. The bill black; irides red brown; the 
head and upper parts of the body the colour of 
umber; wing coverts red brown; throat white, 
ſurrounded with a black band, and each feather has 
a longitudinal black line; the quills and tail are 
black; the rump, belly, and vent, white. This 
was taken at ſea, in the latitude of the Maldivia 
Iſles. It lived a month on flies, and bread ſoaked 
in water. Mr. Sonnerat mentions two other ſpecies. 

There is a third variety, leſs than the others. 
The wings reach beyond the end of the tail; top 
of the head deep brown; neck, back, and wing co- 
verts, dirty rufous grey; quills brown; under wing 
coverts pale red brown ; upper. tail coverts white, 
but this takes up leſs ſpace than in the others; the 
two middle tail feathers are brown ; the others the 
ſame, with a curved. white mark at the ends; the 
outer ones half white from the baſe, and brown the 
reſt of their length; breaſt and belly pale brown; 
thighs and vent white; bill and legs black; irides 
red brown. This is found about Madras, and 
other parts on the coaſt of Coromandel. 4 


Tua SENEGAL PRATINO[IE. 
LENGTH nine inches and a half; bill eleven 
lines long, and brown; general colour of the plu- 
mage brown; tail forked as in the others; legs 
brown. This ſpecies ſeems peculiar to Senegal. 
Synonymes.—Glarcola Senegalenſis, Gmel. and Briſ. 
Tringa fuſca, Linn. Senegal pratincole, Lath, 
Tur SPOTTED PRATINCOLE.  _ 
THIS . the fize of a thruſh. The bill is 


black; the head, neck, breaft, and upper part af 
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the belly, are {Se up brown and white; the upper 
parts of the brown, but the ſpots leſs diſtinct; 

The lower part of the belly, fides, and vent, rufous 
white, ſpotted with black; the quills are black; 
the ſecond quills black and aſh-colour; tail whitiſh, 


Tipped with black; legs and bare. ſpace above the 


Knees of this laſt colour. It inhabits Germnay. 
Synonymes.—Glareola nævia, Gmel. and Briſſ. Gal- 
Iinula melampus, Aldrov. 0h. Ray, c Klein. 


. * pratincole, Latb. 
[11 _ FULICA, the GALLINULES and COO TS. 


HE generic characters are: Bill convex; the 
upper mandible vaulted at its margin over 


the under, which ſwells behind its tip. Noſtrils 


vblong. Front bald. Feet four-toed, ſomewhat 
Pinnated. This genus contains twenty-ſix ſpecies 
now known, ranged in two ſub-diviſions; thoſe 
with cloven feet, correſponding to the gallinules 
or water-hens, amounting to nineteen ſpecies; 

and thoſe with pinnated feet, correſponding to the 
coots, amounting to ſeven ſpecies. Theſe birds 
inhabit the water, and live upon worms, inſects, 
and ſmall fiſh. . In the compreſſed form of their 
ody, they reſemble the rails; mer bill is thick, . 

their tail and wings ſhort. 


Tar COMMON GALLINULE, WATER-HEN, 
7 . "/ OR MOOR-HEN. : 


NATURE paſſes by very eaſy gradations from 
one genus of birds to another. Thus the water- 
hen and the rail ſeem very nearly allied. The 


Water-hen has its body compreſſed at the ſides, 


and its bill of a ſimilar form to that of the rail, 


but ſhorter; and in this reſpect it is liker that of 
the gallinaceous tribe: its head too is bare, and 


covered with a thick membrane; a character of 


Pr veſtiges me.” be found in certain ſpecies of 


ZE ails. 


OFT FIRDS.::: rr 
rails. It flies likewiſe with its feet hanging down; 
its toes are extended in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the rails, but are furniſhed their whole length, 
with a membranous edging; and this is the inter- 
mediate ſnade between the birds with cloven feet 
and thoſe with webbed feet. 7 | 

The habits of the water-hen correſpond to its 
conformation: it is oftener in the water than the 
rail, though it does not ſwim much, but only croſſes” 
from one fide to another. It lurks the greateſt part 
of the day among the reeds, or under the roots of 
alders, willows, and oziers, and leaves not its re- 
treat until evening: it frequents leſs the marſhes 
and bogs. than the rivers and pools. Its neſt is 
placed cloſe to the brink of the water, and conſtructed 
with a large heap of broken reeds and ruſhes inter- 
woven. The mother quits her neſt every evening, 
having previouſly covered the eggs with herbs and 
ruſhes. The young run as ſoon as they are hatched, 
like thoſe of the rail, and in the ſame way are led by 

their dam to the water; and, no doubt, it is for this 
reaſon that the parents, conſulting future conveni- 
ence, always build their neſt ſo near the ſurface. 'So 
well is the little family conducted and, concealed, 
that it is difficult to rob it during the very ſhort term 
of its education; for the young ones are ſoon able 
to ſhift for themſelves, and leave their prolific mo- . 
ther ſufficient time to rear a ſecond brood. It is 
even averred that they ſometimes have three hatches 
in a rr Ee. 77 1 | 

Though the water-hen is not migratory, and is 

every where rather ſcarce, it has been planted by | 
nature in moſt of the known regions of. the world, "OT 
even the remoteſt. Captain Cook found it in the 
iſle of Norfolk and in New Zealand; Adanſon, in 
an inlet at Senegal; Gmelin, in the plain of Man- 
gaſea in Siberia, near the Jeniſea, where the ſpecies. 
is very numerous. Nor are theſe birds leſs com- 

| ' 1 
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mon in the Antilles, at Guadaloupe, at Jamaica, and 
n the iſle of Aves, though it contains no freſh water: 
many are found alſo in Canada, and other parts 
af North America. This is the moor-hen ſpecies, 
ſo common in England, frequenting every where 
the borders of rivers and ponds where weeds grow. 
It makes its neft by the water-ſide, and lays ſeven 
eggs, almoft two inches in length, of a yellowiſh 
White, marked with irregular reddifh brown ſpots, 
which are not numerous, with a few minute ones 
interſperſed, and breeds; with us, twice in the ſea- 
ſon, It flies awkwardly, and not far at a time, 
thaugh it runs faſt; and, notwithſtanding it is not 
webefooted, it ſwims tolerably well. | 
Thoſe found in Europe are diſtinguiſhed by their 
| ſize, being about the bulk of a pullet fix months 
old; the length from the bill to the tail is a foot, 
and from the bill to the nails fourteen or fifteen 
inches; the bill is yellow at the point and red at 
the baſe; the membranous ſpace on the front is 
allo red, and ſo'is the lower part of the thigh above 
the knee; the feet are greeniſh; all the plumage is 
of a dull iron grey, clouded with white under the 
body, and greeniſh brown grey above; a white line 
rs the wing; the tail, when raiſed, ſhews 
_ white onthedatcral feathers of the inferior coverts ; 
the plumage” is thick, compact, and clothed with 
down. In the female, which is ſmaller, the colours 
axe lighter; the white waves on the belly are more 
diſtinct, and the throat is white: the ſpace on the 
ſorehead is, in young ſubjecks, covered with a 
down-more like hair than feathers. - - 
Specific character of the water-hen or beg ben, 
fulica, chloropus : Its front is fulvous, its brace- 
lets red, its body blackiſh.” Synony mes.—La 
poule-d*cau, Buff. Fulica chloropus, Linn. and Gmel. 
_ Gallinula: chloropus major, Aldrov. ohn. Sibb. 
"Be . Latb. Ind. NTT „Briſ.. 
mmon 
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Common water-hen, or moor-hen, Will. Penn, Ge. 
Common gallinule, Lazh. Syn. . 


Tur CAYENNE GALLINULE: 
THIS bird approaches the heron by the length 


of its neck, and removes from the water-hen by 
the length of | its bill. It is the largeſt of the genus, 


being eighteen inches long; the neck and the head, 


the tail, the lower belly, and the thighs, are brown 
grey ; the upper ſurface is dull olive; the ſtomach 


and the quills of the wings are rufous inclined to: 


' reddiſh. It is very common in the ſwamps of 
Guiana, and is ſeen even in the ditches of the crown 


of Cayenne ; it lives on ſmall fiſh and aquatic in- 


ſects ; when young its plumage is entirely grey, 
which becomes reddiſh after moulting. Syno- 


nymes.—Fulica Cayenenfis, Gmel. No * 
1 Laib. "7 


Tun CARTHAGENA GALLINULE. 


| THIS ſpecies is 'diſtinguiſhed by a bare or 
naked place on its forehead, which is of a fine 
blue colour. The body is wholly of a rufous 
brown; and it is about the ſize of the common 
coot. It inhabits the banks of the rivers and wa- 
ters about Carthagena. Synonymes.—Fulica Car- 


thagena, Liun. and Gmel, N e | 


Lath. 


Tur BLACK-BELLIED GALLINULE,—Fu- | 


1 lica Ruficollis. 

LENGTH ſeventeen inches. Bill two inches 
and a half; baſe red; end yellow; crown brown ; 
hind part of the neck cinereous brown ; back 
greeniſh brown: quills the fame, with rufous 


margins; chin white ; fore part of the neck and 
breaſt bright tufbus : belly, thighs, vent, and 
"Pl black; ſides and under wing coverts tranſ- 
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122 NATURAL HISTORY 
verſely barred with rufous and black; legs red, 


Cayenne, as it was brought among others from 
that place. | 


Tur MADRAS GALLINULE. 
SIZE of a duck. The bill and legs pretty long ; 
forchead bare and white; the plumage on the upper 
parts of a fine aſh-colour ; ſides of the head, and 
under parts, white; acroſs the lower part of | the 


neck black ſpots in the ſhape of creſcents; quills 


aſh-colour, edged with black; the tail is ſhort. 
Found in the neighbourhood of Madras, where it 
is called þoollu-cory. It is alſo at Malabar, and 


known there by the name of caunangoly: Syno- 


nymes.—Fulica Maderaſpatana, Gmel. Porphyrio 
Maderaſpatanus, Bri}. Gallinula Maderafpatana, 
Lath. Ind. Crex Indica, Ray. Madras tail-hen, 
Id. Madras gallinule, Lath. Syn. | 


Tur PURPLE GALLINULE, ox SULTANA 


SIZE of a common fowl; length one foot five 


inches. Bill very ſtout at the baſe, compreſſed on 


the ſides, and above an inch and a half in length; 
colour a deep red; irides fulyous ; the forehead 


bare and red; the head and hind part of the neck, 
_ are. gloſſy violet; cheeks, throat, and fore part of 


the neck, violet blue; back; rump, and fcapulars, 


dull green, but gloſſy; quills the ſame, but brown 


within; the tail nearly the ſame, and rounded in 
ſhape; legs very ſtout, and the colour of the bill. 


1 | The female is ſmaller than the male. 


This bird is more or leſs common in all the 
warmer parts of the globe. On the coaſts of Bar- 


bary they abound, as well as in ſome of the iflands 
of the Mediterranean. In Sicily they are bred in 
plenty, and kept for their beauty; but whether in- 
5 „ oo 5 „ 222 n 
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OF BIRDS. - -. 123 
digenous there we are not certain. It is frequently 
met with in various parts of the ſouth of Ruſſia, 
and weſtern parts of Siberia, among reedy places ; 
and in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea not 
uncommon : but in the cultivated rice-grounds of 

Ghilar in Perſia, in great plenty and in high 
plumage. The female makes her neſt among the 
reeds in the middle of Marcii; lays three or four 
eggs, and fits from three to four weeks. That it 
is common in China the paper-hangings from thence _ 
will every where teſtify. It is alſo met with in the 
Eaſt Indies, the iſlands of Java, Madagaſcar, and 
many others. Our late navigators ſaw them at 
Tongataboo in vaſt numbers, as well as in the iſland 
of Tanna, and other parts. It is alſo common in 
the ſouthern parts of America. | 


Both the Greeks and Romans, notwithſtanding 
their voracious luxury, abſtained from eating the 
Porphyrion. They brought it from Lybia, from 
Comagene, and from the Balearic iſlands, to be 
| [a in their palaces and temples, where it was 

eft at liberty as a gueſt, whoſe noble aſpect, gentle 
diſpoſition, and elegant plumage, merited, as they 
thought, ſuch honours. | 
In reſpect to its manners, it is a very docile bird, 

being eaſily tamed, and feeding with the poultry, 
ſcratching the ground with the foot as the cock and 
hen. It will feed on many things, ſuch as fruit, 
roots of plants, and grain; but will eat fiſh with 
zvidity,, dipping them into the water before it 
ſwallows. them : it will frequently ſtand on one 
leg, and-lift the food to its mouth with the other, 
like a parrot. A pair of theſe, kept in an aviary, 
made a neſt of ſmall ſticks, mixed with a quantity 
of ſtraw, and laid fix white eggs, perfectly round; 
but the hen was careleſs of them, and they came to 
nothing. The fleſh. is ſaid to be exquiſite in taſte. 

Specific character of the purple gallinule, fulica - 
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porphyrin + * Its front is red, many bracelets; its 
body green, below violet. Synonymes.—La poule 


ſultane, Buff. Fulica porphyrio, Linn. and Gmel. 


Gallinula porphyrio, Lath. Ind. Porphyrio, Geſner. 


Aldrov. Fohnft. Will. Sc. Purple water-hen, Edw. 


and 4/5, Purple gallinule, Zath. Ou. 


Tur MARTINICO GALLINULE. 
LESS than the common gallinule, and the body 


more ſlender ; length about twelve inches. Bill 


thirteen lines long, yellow, with a red baſe; fore- 
head bald and blue; irides red; the plumage is in 
general of a fine gloſſy green; but the head, neck, 
and under parts, are of a changeable: blue; the 
vent white; quills and tail duſky, edged with 
green; legs yellow; toes very long, and ſlender. 
That deſcribed by Briſſon differs from the above 
in having the bare part of the forehead and legs 
red; and is ſaid to inhabit the Eaſt Indies, as well 
as America. | 25 

Many of theſe birds have been brought both 
from Cayenne, and the Weſt-India iſlands, all of 


which anſwered to the above deſcription, except 


one, which had the upper parts of the plumage 
blue green, tinged with brown; the crown of the 


head brown; beneath white; a little mottled with 


black in the middle of the belly, and greatly fo 
acroſs the lower part of the neck, juſt above the 
breaſt; chin quite white; legs brown. "Theſe 
have been brought alive to England; but not ſo 


tame as to be at large. They lived on rice, 'bread, 
lettuce, and other ſuch food, and ſeemed to bear 
 confmement tolerably well. Synonymes.—Fulica 


Martinica, Lim. and Gmel.. Porphyrio minor, 


Briſſ. Gallinula Martinica, Lath. Ind. Mafti- 
nico gallinule, Lath. n. 555 x2 
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Tur FAVOURITE GALLINULE. 


1 8 | + LENGTH twelve inches ; bill yellow ; upper 


parts of the plumage deep blue; ſides of the head 
and neck paler; fore part of the neck blueiſh white; 
belly, thighs, and rump, white; quills and tail 
brown, the laſt darkeſt ; legs long, yellow ; hind 
toe very long. This alſo inhabits Cayenne. Sy- 


nonymes.—PFulica flaviroſtris, Gme/. Gallinula fla. 


viroſtris, Lath. Ind. Favourite gallinule, Lath. Syn. 


Tn CROWING GALLINULE. 
IHE bill of this is pale; irides fulvous; the 
plumage of a dark purple colour, with ſome white 
feathers intermixed ; the legs greeniſh yellow. This 
inhabits Mexico; is a-marſh bird, feeding on fiſh, 
and thought to be not il]-taſted meat. It is called 
by ſome yacacintli, and is ſaid to imitate the crow- 
ing of a cock. Specific character of the crowin 
gallinule, fulica purpurea: © It is purple; its bill 
pale, its feet greeniſh-yellow.** Synonymes.—Fu- 


| lica purpurea, Gmel. - Gallinula purpurea, Laib. 


Ind. Quachilton, Fernand. Nieremb. Fobnſt. &c. 
Crowing gallinule, Lath. n. 
Tur BLACK-HEADED GALLINULE. 


IIS is wholly blue; except the head and neck, 
which are black; and there is a broad bare ſpace 


on the top of the head. The female is ſaid to have 


a deep fulvous crown; the upper parts of the body 
the ſame, ſtreaked with white on the ſcapulars; the 
Vings greeniſn, with a fulvous tinge; quills green- 

iſh blue. It inhabits America. Synonymes. Fu- 
lica melanocephala, Gmel. La poule ſultane à tète 
noire, Briſ. Black-headed gallinule, Latb. 


Tux GREEN GALLINULE. 


: ; | 7 LENGTH 'eleven inches and a half bill of a 


_ greeniſh 
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greeniſh yellow, as is the bare part of the forehead ; 
the upper parts of the body are of a dull green ; 
the under white ; legs of a greyiſh yellow ; claws 
grey. This ſpecies ſeems peculiar to the Eaſt In- 
dies. Synonymes.—Fulica viridis, Gmel. Galli 
nula viridis, Laib. Ind. Forphyrio viridis, Briſſ. 
Green gallinule, Lath. Syn. 


Tur BROWN. GALLINULE. 


THIS is a ſize leſs than the common gallinule ; 
length one foot ; bill one inch, olive green ; irides 
red ; eyelids white; the plumage above is olive 
brown; throat, and fore part of the neck, deep aſh- 
colour, with a tinge of olive; breaſt, belly, and 
thighs, aſh-colour, the feathers margined with 
white at the tips; under tail coverts black; bend 
of the wing white ; quills duſky brown; the outer 

one edged with white; the tail is olive brown; the 

* outer feather white, and a little rounded in ſhape ; ; 
legs olive brown ; garter round the knee yellow. 
This ſpecies inhabits France, and is a ſolitary bird, 
frequenting the ſame places with the common gal- 
linules, but not mixing with that ſpecies; it feeds 
on the ſame food as that bird, and the fleſh is much 
like it in the taſte. 

In all probability this is the ſame with Aldro- 
vandus's Italian rail, which is taken in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice with great ceremony ; ſeveral 

rſons wading among the marſhy places, and driv- 

them from the buſhes and places where they 
lurk, while others being ready with hawks, let 
them off as ſoon as they take wing. They are ſaid 
to have been much eſteemed at the time of the 
above-mentioned author. 

I There is a variety larger than the preceding; 
length eighteen inches ; bill two inches long ; the 
baſe, 3 moſt part of the under mandible, yellow; 

She: reſt of the length black; hare part on rhe-fore- 
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Head yellow: the head and neck are blackiſh; the 
upper parts of the body and wings cheſnut ; breaſt, 
belly, and fides, dull aſh-colour, edged with white; 
lower belly and vent white ; the thighs aſh-colour, 
croſſed with indiſtin& lines of white; tail rounded 
_ in ſhape; the colour cheſnut, except the two outer 
tfeathers, which are white; legs green. The female 
| differs only in being paler in colour. Specific 
character of the brown gallinule, fulica fuſca: © Its 
front is yellowiſh, its bracelets of the ſame colour, 
its body duſkiſh.” Synonymes.—Fulica fuſca, 
Linn. and Gme). Gallinula fuſca, Lath. Tad. Gal- 
linula minor, Briſſ. Brown gallinule, Lath. Syn. 


Tux YELLOW-BREASTED GALLINULE.—- 
3.27.9 2::3-7 nen,, 1 3 
THIS ſpecies is ſmaller than a quail: crown and 
hind part of the neck dark olivaceous brown, 
ſpotted with white; back plain brown; - ſcapulars 
edged with yellowiſh white; breaſt dirty yellow; 
legs brown. It inhabits the province of New York. 
Fr: ae tng Mets cram gallinule, Penn. and 
ath. 1 


_ Ti: GRINETTA GALLINULE. *  ': 
8 LENGTH nine inches and three quarters; bill 
ten lines long ; colour of it and the irides yellowiſh 
green; forchcad bare and yellow; the feathers of 
dhe head and upper parts black, with rufous mar- 
85 fine ; thoſe of the back have the margins likewiſe 
fringed with white; over the eye a white ſtreak ; 
the throat blueiſh aſh-colour ; fore part of the neck 
aud breaſt the ſame; with an olive tinge, and ſpotted 
_ ith black; belly and thighs pale rufous ; ſides 
_ tranſverſely barred black and white; wing coverts 
rufous, marked with tranſverſe, waved, or zigzag, 
lines ; quills duſky brown, edged outwardly Ws 
_ hit; tail che fame, but the two middle feathers 
_ ic on both margins, and rounded in ſhape; legs 
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dirty green; toes very long. This ſpecies inhabits 
Italy, about Bologna, and known there by the name 
of grinetta, and at Milan called g/llerdine. Syno- 
nymes.—Fulica nævia, Gel. Gallinula fulica, Laib. 
Ind. Porphyrio nævius, Briſ. Poliopus, Aldrov. 
Cen. and Ray. Small water-hen, ws  Grinetta 
gallinule, Laib. Syn, 


Tur SPECKLED GALLINULE. 


ILENGTH eleven inches: bill of a dull 47 ; 
forehead bare, and of the ſame colour; the upper 
parts of the plumage rutous brown, marked with 
black and white ſpots. on the wings; fides of the 
head, throat, and fore part of the neck, white; 
from thence to the vent brown; the two middle 
tail feathers are black, tipped with white; the others 
brown; legs grey, This frequents the marſhes of 
Germany; and is called matkneltzel, and matkern. 
Synonymes.—Fulica maculata, Gmel. Poule ſul- 
tane mouchetee, Briſſ. Mazkneltzel, matkern, Ray 
and Will. 


Tur YELLOW-LEGGED GALLINULE: 


THIS is about the ſize of the common gallinule: 
bill yellow, with the end black; edges af the eye- 
lids faffron-colour ; forchead bare, and of a pale 
yellow; the reſt of the head, and 155 parts o the 
bird, rufous, ſpotted with dlack; fides of the head, 
and under parts, white ; lefſer wing coverts' ſpotted 
with duſky, and a little brown ; the edges reddiſh 
near the tips; the outer greater ones the fame; but 
thoſe near the body white; quills black; tall ru- 
ſous, ſpotted with black; legs of a ale yellow. 
It inhabits Germany, where it is alle ſchmirring, 
Synonymes.—Fulica flavipes, Gmel. Gallinula fla- 
. vipes, Lath. Ind. Porphyrio rufus, Briſſ. Galli- 
nula ochropus major, Ray and Will. Yellow- 
gel e Laib. Hy. 1 
Tur 
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_..,- Taz PIPING GALLINULE. 
THE bill in this ſpecies is black; the forehead 
bare, and of a yellowith green; the plumage on the 
upper parts brown; ſides of the head, and under 
parts; white; -and there is a little mixture of the 
ſame on the wing coverts ; quills and tail brown; 
legs yellowiſh grey; claws grey. It inhabits Ger- 
many, and frequents the banks of rivers and ponds, 
like moſt of the genus. It is known about Straſ- 
burg by the name of gluzt, and has a ſhrill kind 
of note not unlike that of a ſmall flute or fife. 
Synonymes.—PFulica fiſtulans, Gmel. Gallinula 
fiftulans, Laib. Ind. Porphyrio fuſcus, Bri. Pi- 
ping gallinule, Lath. Syn. Bf 


* CRESTED GALLINULE.—F#lica Cinerea. Gmel. 

SIZE of the coot : length eighteen inches, Bill 
as in that bird; forehead and crown bare, and of a 
reddiſh colour, riſing at the back part into a knob, 
not unlike that on the head of the Guinea pintado: 
the head and neck aſh-colour; chin mottled with 
white; body and wings greeniſh aſh-colour; outer 
edge of the laſt pale; under parts of the body pale 
_ zh ; middle of the belly white; legs very ſtout 
_ and brown. This is ſuppoſed to inhabit China, 


Tux WHITE GALLINULE.—Pulica Alba. 
THIS is a large ſpecies, not leſs than two feet 


E in length. The plumage is entirely white; and 
dhe forchead, bill, and legs, red. It was found 


nnn Norfolk Iſland, by Governor Phillip, in his 
voyage to the ſettlement of Botany-bax. 


| FULICA ATRA, or COMMON COOT. - 
=_ THE Greek name is conjectured, from a paſ- 
Wo fage in Ariſtotle, lib. ix. 35, to be qa due the 
_ -odcrn Greeks call it az; in Latin, alla. or 


Vor. VI. No. 84. R Fulix, 
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fulix, becauſe of its duſky colour; fuligo, ſmoke: 


hence the Italian, follega or follata; on Lago M 


3 2 
giore, pullon ; in Catalonia, folge, follaga, gullinoſa 
-ag aigua (water-hen); in Germany, Is, 
'robr-heimle Lin wy , tantcherlein_ (diver) ; 


'Snabia, #e/=, Bleſſing; in Lower Saxony, 8 


in Swiſſerland, eb, Lellique, belchiſen; in Hol. 
land, meer-coot; in Sweden, blaos-klacka; in Den- 


mark, 'Blis-hone, Blas- and, n homez in Poland, 


tyſta, Zxita, or katza; in many provinces of F. rance, 


udelle; and i in Picardy, blerie. © 


The coor, though its feet are not completely 
webbed, lives habitually on the water, and ſeems 
even more attached to that element than any fowl, 
except the diver. It is ſeldom ſeen on land, and 
is there ſo bewildered and defenceleſs, that it fre- 


quently ſuffers itſelf to be caught with the hand. 
Tr ſpends the whole day on the pools, which it 


prefers to the rivers; and, except in walking from 
one pool to another, it never ſets foot on ſhore; 
and if the interval be confiderable, it has recourſe 
to its wings, and riſes very high; but eee 


it flies only in the night. 


Ihe coots, like many other water fowl, ſee beſt 
in the duſk; and the older ones never ſeek: their 
food” but” in the night. They lurk among the 
ruſhes. the greateſt part of, the day; and, when 
diſturbed in their retreat, they will bury them- 
ſelves in the mud rather than ſpring. They ſeem 


to make an effort in commencing the motion ſo na- 


tural to ↄther birds; and, whether on water or on 
land, th rife with difficulty. The young coots, 
leſs ſolitary or circumſpect, are ſeen at all hours 
of the day, bouncing with ſmall leaps out of the 
water, one fronting . another. They: ſuffer the 
fawler to approach, yet eye him ſteadily; and 
they plunge 15 nimbly, the inſtant they perceive 


| the Yn, that'often wer allude the c. But in 


„ aurumn, 
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autumn, when theſe birds leave the ſmall pools, and 
aſſemble on the lakes in France; vaſt; quantities are 

| caught. For this pufpoſe, as Buffon informs us, 
a number of ſkiffs are arranged in a line extending 
the breadth of tlie lake; this little fleet is rowed 
forward, and dr ives the coots into ſome inlet 3 the 
birds, then, urged: by fear and neceſſity, riſe at. 
once into the air, and, endeavouring to regain the 
open water, they paſs over the heads of the fowlers, 
and receive a general and deſtructive; fire. The 
ſame plan of operation is then conducted at the 
other end of the lake, where thoſe which eſcaped, 
have alighted; and what is ſingular, neither the 
clamours of the ſportſmen, the report of the muſ- 
kets, the ſpectacle of the range of boats, nor the 
death of their companions, can urge theſe birds to 
diſtant flight. The coot and moor-hen, not being 
deemed fefb, by the canons of the church of Rome, 
were wont to be bought up with great avidity by 
the French people, who ate them as a luxury on 
days of abſtinence, however rank and fiſhy an 
Engliſh palate might deem them. | 
Theſe indolent birds have many foes: the moor 
buzzard ſucks their eggs, and plunders their 
young; and to this deſtruction muſt be imputed 
the fewneſs of their number, conſidering that they 
are very prolific, The coot lays eighteen or twenty 
eggs, which are of a dirty white, and almoſt as 
large as a hen's; and if the firſt hatch be deſtroy. 
ed, the mother has often a ſecond, of ten or twelve 
eggs. She builds in deluged ſpots covered with 
dry reeds :;ſhe ſelects a tuft, on which ſhe raiſes 
a ſtructure above the level of the water, and lines 
the cavity with little dry herbs and tops of reeds, 
forming a large ſhapeleſs neſt, diſtinguiſhable at 
a diſtance. She ſits twenty-two: or twenty three 
days, and as ſoon as the young are hatched they 
Jump out of the neſt, and never return again. 
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The mother cherifhes them under her wings, and 
they ſleep round her beneath the reeds : ſhe leads 


them to the water, in which they ſwim and dive 


well, from the moment of their birth. They are 
covered at firſt with a ſmoky black down, and 
look very ugly; only the tract is to be ſeen of the 
white __ deſtined to ornament their front. It is 
then that the bird of prey aſſails them ſo cruelly, * 
and often devours the dam and her brood. The 
old coots, which have r edly loſt their callow 
offspring, grow cautious from misfortune, and con- 
ceal their neſts among the flags on the margin of 
the pools; and keep together their young, among 
theſe thick coverts. Theſe alone perpetuare the 
ſpecies; for ſo great is the ulation of the 
reſt, that a good obſerver, who has particularly 
ſtudied the economy of the coots, reckons that 
not above one-tenth eſcape the talons of the birds 
of prey, particularly thoſe of the moor buzzard. 
The coots breed early in the ſpring, and eggs 
are found in their body as ſoon as the end of win- 
ter. They reſide on our pools the greateſt part of 
the year, and in ſome places they are permanent 
ſettlers. Yet in autumn they generally leave the 
mall pools, and refort to the large ones, where 
they aſſemble in a flack: there they often 
remain till December; and when the ſnows, and 
eſpecially the froſts, drive them from the high 
and chill tracts, they deſcend into the plains, 
which enjoy a milder temperature; and the want 
of water, rather than the cold, conſtrains them 
to ſhift their haunts, M. Hebert ſaw them in 2 
very fevere winter on the lake of Nantua, which 
is late in freezing : he faw them alſo in the plains 
of Brie, though in ſmall numbers, in the depth of 
winter, But, moſt probably, the bulk of the 
ſpecies remove by degrees to the adjacent coun- 
tries, which are warmer; for, as their flight is 
| | i laborious 


| 1 


* r BI1RDS8:: 1833 
W 1:b6tious and tardy, chey cannet journey to any 
great diſtance; and indeed they appear again aa 

—_ carly as Februar. 8 
_ Thc coots are ſpread through the whole of Eu- 
rope, from Italy to Sweden: they are found, roo, 
in Aſia. They vecur in Greenland; if Egede 
rightly tranſlates two words in the language of the 
natives, by the great and little 'edor.' In fact, . 
_ the ſpecies confiſts of two families, Which live Th 
me ſame. lake without ever ephabiting, and are 
= diſtinguiſhed from each other ſolely by their bulk, 
and not by the colour of the frontal plate, as ſome 


x , 


pretend ; for in both, that is uſually White, and 
— red only in the ſeaſon of lose. 


This thick naked membrane, which covers the 
fore ſide of the head like an eſcutcheon, and 
which made the ancients give the coot the epithet 
of Bald, ſeems to be a 8 of the uppei 
layer of the ſubſtance bf the bill, which is ſoft, _ 
and almoſt fleſhy neat the rovt, The bill is faſhion., 
ed into a flat cone at the fides, and is bluiſh white; 
when in the ſeaſon of incubation, the frontal plate 
aſſumes its vermilion tint. EI | | 
All the plumage is furniſmed with a thick down, 

black, full and deep oh the head and neck, with a 
indicates the ſex. The coor is almoſt as large as 
cd domeſt;c hen, and its head and body are nearly 
che ſame form; its toes are half-webbed, fringed 
fully on both ſides with a membrane, ſcall 
into feſtoons, whoſe knots correſpond to the joints 
of the : theſe membranes are, like the 
feet, of a leaden colour: above the knee a ſmall 
beſe birds live chiefly, as well as the water-hens, 
_ 2? Aquatic mſcets, fmall fiſh, and leeches ; yet 


* 
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they alſo. gather ſeeds, and ſwallow pebbles; their 
feſh i is black, moſtly lean, and has a flight marfſhy 
taſte. Specific character of the common coot, u- 
lica atra: Its front is freſn- coloured, its brace- 
jets. yellow, its body blackiſh.” The coots are 
found: alſo in North America: on the rivers in Ca- 
rolina they are called fluferers. The ſavages, near 
the falls of the Niagara, dreſs their ſkins for 

pouches. Synonymes.—La foulque, Buf. Fulica 
UTP Kern. and Gmel. Fulica, all:the Naluraliſts. 


Tur GRE ATER COOT. 


Anz is of a larger ſize than the preceding, but 
differs not in the colour of the plumage, except 
that it is blacker. Briſſon diſtinguiſhes the two 

y the colours of the bare part of the forehead; 

hich is in this white; and the e which are 
of a deep red. 

This bird. is ſaid to be nd 4 in Ct and 
Setzt. It ſhould ſeem to be a mere variety of 
the former, did not authors join in advancing the 
contrary. They are more plentiful on the conti- 
nent, being found in Ruſſia and the weſtern part 
of Siberia very common; and are alſo in plenty at 
Sologne and the neighbouring parts, where they 
call it judelle. The pe 25 980 eat them, like the for- 
mer, on ma 18 0 days, and the fleſn is much eſteem- 
ed. Specific character of the greater coot, fulica 
gterrima: « Tts front is white, its bracelets. red, 
jts body blackiſh. FSynonymes.— La macroule, 
ou grande foulque, Buff. Fulica aterrima, Linn. 


and Gmel. Fulica major, Will, Rey, and Briſ, 
Greater coot, Lalb. 


Tux CRESTED COOT. 


Tis is {till larger chan the laſt ſpecies ; bill 
wt at the baſe, and whitiſh the reſt of its length ; 
the whole crown bare, of a deep red, and riſing 

. inte 
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into à bifid. detached membrane like a creſt, as in 


ſome of the jacana ſpecies; the whole plumage 
blue black; legs duſky; and fhaped like tHoſe of 
the common ſpecies.” It inhabits Mladagaſrar, and 
probably China alſo; as it is ſeen in ſome Chineſe 
drawings. The garter above the knee is of three 
colours, red, green, and yellow; and the Chineſe 
name of the bird is ing kye. Synony mes. Fulica 
criſtata, Enel. La grand foulque à crète, Buff. 
Creſted coot, Lath.. 1 LT 4991-3 3 


SIZE of the greater coot: bill red, with a yel- 


low tip; forehead bare and red; head, neck, breaſt, 


belly, thighs, under wing and tail coverts, purple; 
back, rump, and wing coverts, pale green, varied 
with blue and fulvous; quills pale gfeen. It inha- 
bits Mexico. Synony mes. La foulque du Mex- 
ique, Briſ. Yohoalcoachullin, Ray. The Mexican 
coot, Laib. A1 nn | 


Tax CINEREOUS COOT.—Fulica Americana. 

THIS is ſmaller than the common coot : bill 
pale green; bare place over the forchead ſmaller 
than in that ſpecies, and white; plumage above 
duſky aſh- colour; beneath the ſame, but paler ; 
chin duſky white; down the middle of the belly 
the ſame; leg blue black; the membranes on each 
fide of the toes much narrower than in any other 


of the ſpecies. It is ſaid to inhabit North America. 


Tus SWEDISH COOT.—Fulica Leucorys. 
THIS has the eyelids pale, and the whole of the 


wing white, but the ſhafts of the prime quills 


black; in other things it is like the common ſpe- 
cles. It was found dead in the park at Stockholm. 
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us FERRUGINOUS COOT.-—Fulica Aithiops. 
SIZE of the comman one, and differs only in 
having the feathers of the hreaſt and belly ferrugi- 
nous, undulated with brown. It was diſcovered- 
by Sparrman ; but the place is not mentioned. 


- .._ VAGINALIS, the SHEATHBILL. 
O*® this genus of birds, only one fpecies hath 
yet been diſcovered, which is a native of 
New Zealand; its name derived from vagina, a 
ſheath, on account of the fingular conformation 
of its bill. The generic characters are: Bill ſtrong, 
chick, conically-convex, compreſſed; the upper 
mandible covered by a horny ſheath notched and 
Jagged. Noſtrils ſmall, - conſpicuous above the 
ſheath. Tongue taper above, flattened below, and 
| ſharpened at the tip. Face naked, covered with 
1 Wings ſtrengthened under the flexure 
y an obtuſe knot. Feet ſtrong, curſory, naked a 
little way above the knee ; the toes rough below; 
the nails furrowed. | 


Tux WHITE SHEATHBILL. 

THIS bird js about the ſize of à large pigeon : 
length from fifteen to eighteen inches. Bill black 
at the baſe; over the noſtrils a horny appendage, . 
which covers them, except juſt on the fore part, 
and deſcends fo low on each fide, as to hang over 
part of the under mandible; this is moveable, and 
may be raiſed ypwards, or depreſſed, ſo as to lie 
flat on the bill : round the baſe, between that and 
the eyes, and round them, the parts are bare; and 
covered only with warty excreſcences, of a white 
or pale orange-colour ; over the eye is a brown or 
blackiſh one, larger than the reſt; irides dull lead- 
'F colour; the plumage is all over as white as ſnow ; 
| at the bend of the wing is a blunt blackiſh _ 

N ; 5 the 
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the legs are bare a little way above the knees, and 


are two inches long, ſtout, and of a reddiſh co- 


jour; claws black. In young birds the tubercles 
round the eyes are very ſmall, or wholly wanting. 
Theſe were found not only in New Zealand, but 


in ſeveral other parts explored by our late circum 


navigators. They are apt to vary in regard to the 
colour of their extremities, as well as ſi ze, in the 
different places in which they have been ſeen. In 
thoſe from' Kerguelen's Land, ſome had* brown 
legs, with the toes black ; and others the legs white, 


or a pale blue. In one met with at Staaten Land, 


the legs were black; and the bill in ſome ſpeci- 
mens of a pale brown. Theſe birds haunt the ſea- 
ſhores in flocks, and feed on ſhell-fiſh and carrion. 
In reſpect to their being uſed for food, our voya- 
gers differ greatly: ſome of them put it in compe- 


tition with the duck; while others tell us it is 


worſe than carrion; for it had ſuch an offenſi ve 
ſmell, that they could not venture to taſte the fleſh, 
and that at a time when they were not eaſily diſ- 
guſted : we may therefore venture to conclude, that 
thoſe who praiſed it as a delicacy were at leaſt very 
hungry. Synonymes.—Vaginalis alba, Gmel. Va- 


ginalis chionis, Forſter. White ſheathbill, Latham. 


PARRA; the JACANA. 

HE characters of this genus are: Bill ſome- 
what taper, ſomewhat obtuſe; noſtrils oval, 
| proc in the middle of the bill ; front caruncu- 

ated ; the caruncles parted into lobes. Baſtard 
wings ſpinous, or ſpurred. This genus contains 
the jacanas, ſeveral of which are analagous :to the 
ſandpipers. There are fifteen ſpecies and varieties 
at preſent known. TY 


I CHESNUT JACANA. 
__ THIS beautiful bird has ſpurs on the ſhoulders 
Vol. VI. No. 84. | 8 an 
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138 NATURAL HISTORY 
and ſhreds of membranes on the fore-ſide of the 
head; its toes and nails are extremely long; the 
hind- toe is as long as the fore-toe; all the nails are 
ſtraight, round, and drawn out like needles; and 
from this circumſtance probably it received at St, 
Domingo, the appellation of /argeon. The ſpecies 
is common in all the marſhes of Brazil; and alfo 
in Guiana, and St. Domingo. We may preſume 
that it is likewiſe found in all the tropical parts of 
America, both on the continent and in the iſlands, 
as far as New Spain; though Fernandez ſeems to 
ſpeak of it only from report, ſince he makes it 
come from the north, whereas it is really a native 
of the ſouth. „ 5 5 
- The head, the neck, and the fore-ſide of the body Mil 
of this bird, are black ringed with violet; the il 
great quills of the wing are greeniſh; the reſt of 
the upper ſurface is fine red cheſnut, with a pur- 
pliſh or ferruginous caſt: each wing is armed with 
a pointed ſpur inferred in the ſhoulder, exactly like 
the ſpines of the criſped ray-fiſh ; a membrane, 
taking its origin at the root of the bill, ſpreads on 
rhe front, and divides into three portions, leaving 
alſo a-barbel on each ſide; the bill is ſtraight, infla- 
red ſomewhat at the point, and of a fine yellow jon- 
quil, like the ſpurs ; the tail is very ſhort, and this 
character, as well as the form of the bill, the tail, 
the toes, and the height of the legs, of which the 
half is covered with feathers, belongs more or less 
to all the fpecies of jacanas. Marcgrave ſeems to 
exaggerate, when he compares their bulk to that of 
a pigeon; for their body is but little larger than the 
water-rail, only their legs are much taller ; their 
neck longer, and their head ſmaller : they are always 
found lean; yet it is faid their fleſn is palatable 
Theſe birds go commonly in pairs, and when ſe- 
parated by ſome accident, they call each other in- 
6 | ceſſantly 
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7 OF BIRDS. 139 
ceſſantly till they join again; a very ſtriking in- 
ſtance of conjugal affection. They are generally 
very wild, and the ſportſman cannot approach them 
but by wiles, covering himſelf with leaves, or run- 
ning behind the buſhes or the reeds. They are 
ſeen regularly in St. Domingo during the rainy 
months of May and November, or ſhortly after ; 
yet a few are ſeen at other times, which would ſhew 
that the places of their habitual abode are not very 
remote. But they are never found except inmarſhes, 
or at the ſides of pools and brooks. The flight of 
theſe birds is not lofty, but pretty rapid: in riſing 
they vent a ſhrill cry, which is heard far, and ſeems 
to bear ſome reſemblance to that of the white owl. 
The poultry are alarmed, taking it for the ſcream 
of a bird of prey, though the jacana is very remote 
from «that tribe. Nature we might ſuppoſe has 
armed it for war, 'yet we know not any foe which 
it combats. DD 
This analogy to the armed lapwings, which are 
quarrelſome and noiſy birds, and have a ſimilar 
form'of bill, ſeems to have induced ſome natural- 
iſts to claſs them together. But they differ in the 
ſhape of their body and of their head, and ſo far 
reſemble the water-hen, from which, however, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the peculiar conformation of 
their feet. Their abode and their ſtructure ſuffici- 
ently ſhew that they live and feed after the manner 
of the other ſhore-birds. And though Fernandez 
ſays that they frequent only the ſalt baſons near ſea. 
mark, yet it appears that they occur in the interior 
parts of the country, on the verge of freſh waters, 
Specific character of the cheſnut jacana, parra- 
Jacana: © Its hind nails very long, and its feet green- 
ich.“ Synonymes. —Parra-jacan?, Linn. and Gmel. 
Jacana armata fuſca, Bri. Anſer chilenſis, Charl- 
on. The ſpur-winged water-hen, Edw. The 
cheſnut jacana, Lath. N 
S 2 | Tur 
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Tux BLACK JAC ANA. 


ALL the head, the neck, the back, and the tail, 

are black; the top of the wings and their points are 
brown, the reſt is green, and the under fide. of the 
body is brown; the ſpurs of the wing are yellow, 

and fo is the bill, from the root of which a reddiſh 
membrane riſes over the front. It is a native of 
Brazil. Synonymes.— Parra nigra, Gmel. Jacana 
armata nigra, Bri}. Black jacana, Laib. | 


Tat GREEN IACANA. 


THIS ſpecies i is about the ſize of a pigeon. Its 
back, its wings, and its tail, are tinged with green 
on a black ground, and the neck gliſtens with a 
beautiful mixture of gold, green, and violet : the 
head is inveſted with a membrane of turcoiſe blue. 
The bill and the nails are vermillion in their firſt 
half, and yellow at the point. The analogy leads us 
to ſuppoſe that this ſpecies is armed as well as the 
reſt, though authors do not expreſs it. Synonymes. 
| Parra viridis, mel. Jacana, Piſon. Fohnſt. and 
Bn i. Green jatana, 'Lath. | 


Tur BRASILIAN JACANA. | 


THE Brafilians call this bird agua-pecuca. 
Ir differs little ſrom the preceding: its colours, 
are more dilute, and its wings browner ; each 
wing is armed with a ſpur, which ſerves as a wea- 
pon of defence ; but its head is not covered with 
a membrane. The name por phyrion, which Barrere 
has given to this bird, ſceins intended to denote 
its red feet. The fame author ſays that it is com- 
mon in Guiana, where it- inhabits the pools of 
freſh water, and the meres; it . is usually ſeen. in 
pairs, though ſometimes twenty. or thirty flock 
together, There are always ſome in ſummer ſcen 
round the town of Cayenne ; and in the rainy _ 
i 4 
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OF BLIRDS. 141 
ſon they appear even in the open parts of the 
town; they lurk among the ruſhes, and live on 
fiſh and water-inſects. In Guiana, as well as in 
Brazil, there are four or five varieties of theſe 
birds, which are known under different names. 
They fit on the broad leaves of the water-lily; and 
the natives give them the appellation of Linkin, 
expreſſive of their ſhrill note. Synonymes.— Parra 
Braſilienſis, Gmel. Jacana armata, Briſſ. Agua- 
pecaca, Marcg. Jobnſt. Ray, Will, Sc. The Bra- 
ſilian jacana, Lath. 85 1 | 


+ Taz VARIABLE ACN a. 
* LENGTH nine inches; bill-fourteen lines long, 
orange yellow ; on the forehead a Nap of red ſkin, 
lying back on the head, and divide 


ſpots of a darker colour; hind part of the neck the 
ſame, but very deep; above the eye a line of white, 
paſſing down on each ſide the neck; accompany- 
ing this a black one, which ſprings from the bill, 
and paſſes through the eye; ſides of the head, 
throat, fore part of the neck, breaſt, belly, thighs, 
and under tail-coverts, white, with a few red- 
diſh ſpots on the ſides of the belly and baſe of 
the thighs; on the fore part of the wing a yellow 
Tpur ; en pale brown; leſſer wing coverts 
purpliſn cheſnut; the middle ones brown; the 
greater black; the four quills next the body are 
brown; all the others green, margined with black 
at the ends; and the outer one the whole length 
on the outer web; legs furniſhed with long toes, as 
in all the other ſpecies; colour of them blueiſh aſh. 
It inhabits Brazil, and is ſaid to be plentiful about 
Carthagena in South America. Synonymes.— 
Parra variabilis, Linn. Le chirurgien varie, Briſſ. 
Le jacana varie, Buff. Spur-winged water-hen, 
Law. The variable jacana, Lath. T? 
25 1 — 
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LUZONIAN IAcANA.— Parra Luzonien/is. 


THIS is about the ſize of the lapwing. Bill of 
a greyiſh colour, ſtraight, and alittle enlarged at the 
end: top of the head deep brown; over the eye a 
ſtripe of white, paſſing down on each fide the neck, 
and changing into pale yellow behind the eye: 
through the eye another ſtripe of an aſh colour ac- 
companies the firſt quite down to the wing; the 
back is brown; the under parts, from 4 to 
vent, white, except a large ſpot of brown on the 
breaſt; at the bend of the wing is a ſharp ſpur, 
the leſſer wing-coverts are white, the others pale 
brown, tranſverſely barred with black ; the ſecond 
quills white ; the prime ones black ; from the three 
laſt of theſe ariſe three naked ſhafts, two inches long, 
and ending in a launce-ſhaped feathered point; 
they ſpring from the middle of the ſhaft of the 
feather to which they belong, the ſhaft appearing as 
divided or branching into two at that part; the 
toes and claws are very long, as in the others, and 
of a duſky black. 3 | | 
This is found in the iſland of Manilla ; chiefly 
frequenting the low moiſt places, borders of the 
ſea, lakes, and rivers; and has the manners uſual to 
others of this genus, Synonymes,—Le chirurgien 
de I'Ifle de Lucon, Sozxera/. The Luzonian jaca- 


Tap AFRICAN JACANA.—Parra Africana. 


LENGTH nine inches and a half. Bill duſky, 
of a pale browniſh horn-colour at the tip; fore- 
head bare; the upper parts of the plumage of a 

very pale cinnamon colour ; chin and throat white; 
breaſt of a tawny yellow, mottled and barred on the 
ſides of it and the neck with black; the under parts 
like the back, but darker; greater quills black; on 
14 | the 


inner part of the bend of the wing a ſhort 
8 10 e the eye, paſſing to the hind 
— rh neck, quite to the back, black; legs 
greeniſh black; toes and claws very long, as in the 
variable jacana ;' hind. claw. an inch and a half in_ 
length. Inhabits Africa. 55 n 
Tur CHINESE JACANA.— Parra Sinenſis. 
THIS ſpecies is much larger than the laſt, ap- 
proaching nearly to the ſizeof thegolden pheaſant, 
and is in length twenty-one inches. Bill duſky 
blue; crown of the head, forchead, and all beneath, 
as far as the breaſt, pale cinereous cream colour; 
back part of the head black, of the neck yellow, 
divided from the white before by a line of black on 
each fide ; the body vinaceous red; wing-coverts 
white; quills black; tail long; legs and toes long, 
and of a greeniſh colour. It is ſuppoſed to inha- 
bit China, having been ſeen among ſome fine draw- 
| ings done in that country. It alſo inhabits the 
 Eaſt-Indies. 8 1 


Taz FAITHFUL JACANA. 
This is the largeſt of the genus; ſize nearly of 
a dunghill cock, and ſtands a foot and a half from 
the ground. The bill is conic, a little bent, and of 
dirty white colour; the upper mandible as in the 
cock; noſtrils oblong, pervious ; on both ſides, at 
the baſe of the bill, is a red membrane, which ex- 
tends to the temples ; in the middle of this are 
prey the eyes; the. irides are brown: the hind 
ead is furniſhed with about a dozen blackiſh fea- 
thers, three inches in length, which form a creſt ; 
_ theſe hang downwards; the reſt of the neck, which 
is pretty long, is covered with a thick black down, 
but under the bill and temples it is of a. pure 
white; the body is brown; the wings and tail 
blackiſh, clouded with grey; the laſt ſhort; * = 
RN | | | end 
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in length; belly black, bur leſs deep; the thighs 


| * ſwiftly. 
-at the ſame time. 


but far from agreeable. The natives; who kee 
- Poultry in great numbers, have one of theſe tame, 


. bourhood to feed during the day, when this faith- 
ful ſhepherd defends them againſt birds of prey; 


even that bird itſelf. 
- uſe; as it never deſerts the charge committed to its 
care, bringing them all home fafe at night. It is 
ſo tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be handled by a grown 


ſeems to be the only ornithologiſt who has given 


any account of this — bird. Synonymes.— 
Parra chavaria, Linn, 


hen. Bill yellow ; baſe of the upper mandible 
duſky blue, near the gape a red ſpot ; head, neck, 
and under parts, deep blueiſh black; back and 


bend of the wing, two or three ſpurs half an inch 


are half way bare of feathers; knee joints thick 
and ſwelling; legs very long, ſtrong, and of a yel- 
lowiſh red colour. 

This bird inhabits the lakes, &c. near 1 river | 
Cinu, about thirty leagues from Carthagena, in 
South America, and is ſaid to feed on vegetables. 
Its gait is ſolemn and ſlow; but it flies eaſily and 
It cannot run, unleſs aſſiſted by the wings 
When any part of the ſkin is 
touched by the hand, a crackling is. felt, though it 
is very downy beneath the feathers; and indeed 
this down adheres ſo cloſely as to enable the bird 
at times to ſwim. The voice. is clear and loud, 


which goes along with the flock about. the neigh- 


being able, by means of the ſpurs upon the wings, to 
drive off birds as big as the carrion vulture, and 


It is ſo far of the greateſt + 


perſon; but will not permit children to touch it. 
or this account we are indebted to Linnæus, who 


he faithful] Jacana, Laib. 


Tur INDIAN JACANA.—Parra Indica. 
THIS. is about the ſize of the common water- 


wings dirty cinereous brown; quills the ſame, but 
darker, 
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darker, and inclining to violet; over the eye, and 
reaching ſome way beyond it, a broad white ſtreak ; 
legs dirty luteous brown ; toes and claws long, and 
ſhaped as in others of this genus. 

This is a native of the Eaſt-Indies; and is called 
at Bengal, peepee and mocoa: in Hindooſtan, coudey. 
It is called al ſo dullpee, from its living in a floating 
manner. It is a ſhy bird, and frequents ſtagnant. 
lakes, where it is not eaſily taken. It builds its 
neſt upon floating - iſlands, among weeds, pretty 
cloſe to the banks. The male and female are much 


alike: 7 

Tne CHILIAN JACANA, 

THIS is a very beautiful ſpecies. Its head is 
creſted with feathers, falling back behind; its legs 
are of a reddiſh brown; it feeds on inſects and 
worms, and is very vociferous. It builds its neſt 
amongſt the tall graſs, and lays four fulvous eggs 
dotted with black. It is a native of the extenſive 
province of, Chili, in South America. 


RALLUS, the RAIL. 


1 generic characters are as follow: Bill 
| thicker at the baſe, compreſſed, attenuated on 
the back near the tip, equal and ſharp; noſtrils 
oval; feet four-toed and cloven; body compreſſed. 
The number contained in this genus, at preſent 
known, are thirty-one ſpecies. They are remark- 
able for the ſlight inflection of their bill, their ſmall 
noſtrils, their rough tongue, and very ſhort tail. 


-Fus LAND RAIL. 

THIS fpecies is denominated in Greek, Italian, 
French, and German, the mother or king of the 
quails, opruyouyrpz, re delle quaglie, roi des cailles, 
wachte! koeniz; in German it is alſo named, from 
Its Cry, /chryck, ſchrye; in Sileſia, ſnercker; in Po- 
land, chroſciel, derkacz, kaſper; in Sweden, korn 
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knarren ; and in the province of Upland, aeng ſnacr- 
pa; in Norwegian, akerrire, ager-hone. This bird 
lurks frequently in broom, and hence the name it 
ll ſometimes has in French, genet, and the appella- 
I tion which Briſſon gives it, rallus geniſtarum. It 
ſeems ever averſe to taxe wing, but almoſt always 
1 endceavours to eſcape by running through the thickeſt 
WW graſs, where it leaves a remarkable track. It be- 
gins to be heard in England about the end of May, 
at the ſame time with the quails, which it ſeems 
ever to accompany. . Hence, as the quails inhabir 
ſimilar places, and as the land- rail is leſs common, 
and rather larger, it has been ſuppoſed to be their 
leader, and therefore called the king of the quails. 
But it differs from theſe in the characters of its 
conformation, which are common to the other 
rails, and in general to the marſh birds, as Ariſtotle 
has well obſerved. The chief reſemblance which 
this rail bears to the quail conſiſts in its plumage, 
which however is browner and more golden; ful- 
vous predominates on the wings; blackiſh and 
ruſty form the colours of the body; theſe are diſ- 
poſed on the flanks by tranſverſe lines, and are all 
' paler in the female, which is rather ſmaller than 
the male. ; ERS ; 

A gratuitous extenſion of the imaginary analogy 
between the land- rail and the quail has likewiſe im- 
preſſed the notion of an equal fecundity. But, from 
repeated obſervations, we are aſſured, that it ſeldom 
lays ten or twelve eggs, never eighteen or twenty, 

as ſuppoſed; indeed, were we to admit ſuch mul- 
| tiplication, rhe ſpecies would be much more nu- 
i merous, conſidering how well the neſt 1s concealed. 
$SÞ It is conſtructed with moſs or dry grafs, in meadows 
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* or clover- fields, and placed uſually in ſome ſmall 
1 hollow in the turf: the eggs, larger than thoſe of 
Wi. . the quail, are ſprinkled with broader reddiſh ſpots. 
ö | Ihe young run as Joon as they burſt the ſhell, fol- 
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lowing their mother, but quit not the meadow till 
the ſcythe ſweeps away their habitation. The Jate 
hatches are ſometimes plundered by the hand of the 
mower. All the other broods then ſhelter them 
ſelves in the fields of buckwheat, among oats, and 
in waſte grounds overſpread with furze or bwom, 
where they are found often in autumn; a few re- 
turn again to the meadows about that ſeaſon. + _ 
We may know when a dog lights on the ſcent of- 
the land-rail from his keen ſearch, his number of 
falſe tracks, and the obſtinacy with which the bird 
perſiſts in keeping the ground, inſomuch that it 
may be ſometimes caught by the hand: it often ſtops 
ſhort, and ſquats down; the dog, puſhing eagerly 
forward, overſhoots the ſpot, and loſes the trace ; 
the rail, it is ſaid, profits by his blunder, and runs 
back on its path; nor does it ſpring till driven to 
the laſt extremity, and then it flies heavily, and 
never to a great diſtance. It is uſually ſeen to 
alight, but in vain ſhould we ſearch for it; before 
the fowler has reached the ſpot, the bird has tripped- 
off more than an hundred paces. The fleetneſs of 
its feet compenſates for the tardineſs of its wings; 
all its little excurſions, its windings, and its doub- 
lings in the fields and meadows, are performed by 
running. When about however to retire into other 
countries, 1t feels, like the quail, unuſual vigour, 
which fits it for performing the diſtant tour. It 
commences its flight during the night, and, aided 
by a favourable wind, it advances into the ſouth of 
France, where it attempts the paſlage of the Me- 
diterranean. Many periſh, no doubt, in theſe mi- 
grations, and it is remarked that their numbers are 
tewer on their return. | | 
The land-rail is never ſeen in the ſouth of France 
but in its paſſage. Belon ſays, that it is rare in Can. 
dia, though pretty common in Greece and Italy: 
it is found therefore in that iſland only in its tran- 
| RA its 
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14 NATURAL HISTORY 
fits of ſpring and autumn. The migrations of this 
bird extend more to the north than to the ſouth; 
and, notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs of its flight; it 
enetrates into Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and even 
orway. It is not very plenty in England, though 
comm̃on in Ireland. Its motions ſeem to obſerve 
the fame order in Aſia as in Europe; and in Kamt- 
ſchatka the month of May is likewiſe the term of 
their arrival. FEM SED. | 
The land-rail repairs to the northern countries as 
much for the ſake of cool ſituations, as to obtain 
its proper food; fince, though it cats ſeeds, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of broom, trefoil, groomwell, and 
fattens in the cage on millet and grain, it prefers 
inſects, ſlugs, worms; and theſe, which are ne- 
ceſſary for its young, can be found only in ſhady 
grounds. But when grown up, every ſort of ali- 
ment ſuits it; it becomes fat, and its flefh is ex- 
quiſite. It is caught, like the quail, by a net, into 


which it is decoyed by an imitation of its cry, cr#k;, 


crẽł, crik, which may be done by drawing one's 


nail over the teeth of a comb, or by rubbing the 


blade of a knife on an indented bone. Moſt of 
the names given in different languages to this bird, 
are evidently formed to denote this fingular cry. 
Specific character of the land-rail, rallus-crex : 
« Its wings are rufous ferruginous.” This bird 
leaves our ifland in winter: on its firſt arrival it 
weighs only ſi x ounces, but fattens ſo much during 
its ſtay, as to weigh eight ounces before it retires, 
The land-rails alſo appear numerous in the ifle of 
Angleſea, about the end of May, and are ſuppoſed 
to paſs from thence into Ireland, where the humid. 
face of the country is ſo congenial to their nature. 
For the table it is eſteemed one of the moſt delicate 
of birds. Synonymes. — Rallus-crex, Linn. and 
Gmel. Gallinula-crex, Lath. Ind. Ortygometra, 
Ge/ner, Aldrov. Will. Johnſt. &c, Crex, Geſner, 
Aldrov. 
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Aldrov. Charleton, Sc. Rallus Geniſtarum, . Briſ. 
Rallus terreſtris, Klein. Land-hen, Vill. Daker- 
hen, or rail, Alb. Corn-crek; Sibb. Scot. Corn- 
craker, Martin. Crake gallinule, Lath. Syn. 


Taz WATER-RAIL. 


THIS ſpecies runs beſide rivulets and ſtagnate 
waters, as ſwiftly as the land-rail through the 
fields. It lurks among the tall herbs and ruſhes; 
and never comes out but to croſs the water by 
ſwimming or running; for it often trips nimbly 
along the broad leaves of the water-lily which co- 
yer. pools. It makes ſmall tracks over the tall 


craſs, and, as it always keeps the ſame paths, it 


may be eaſily caught by horſe-hair nooſes ſet in 
them. Formerly the ſparrow-hawk or falcon was 


flown at it; and in that ſport the greateſt difficulty 


was to ſet up the bird, for it ſtuck to its conceal- 
ment with the obſtinacy of the land-rail. It cauſes 
the ſame trouble to the ſportſman, raiſes the ſame 
impatience in the dog, which it miſleads and diſ- 
tracts, and protracts as long as poſſible its compul- 


five flight. It is nearly as large as the land-rail, 


but its bill is longer, and reddiſh at the point; its 
feet are of a dull red. In ſome theſe are yellow; 
Which difference - may proceed from the ſex. The 
belly and ſides are ſtriped acroſs with whitiſh bars 
on a blackiſh ground: the colours are diſpoſed the 


fame as in all the rails: the throat, the breaſt, and 
ſtomach, are of a fine flate-grey : the upper ſurface 


is of an olive brown rufous. | 
Water=rails are ſeen near the perennial fountains 
during the greateſt part of the wintet: yet, like 
the land-rails, they have their regular migrations. 
They paſs Malta in the ſpring and autumn. They 


have been ſeen fifty leagues off the coaſts of Por- 
tugal, and were ſo fatigued, that they ſuffered. 
themſelves to be caught by the hand, Dr. Gmelin 


found 


8 


2 loot 
— — 


— 
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found theſe birds in the countries watered by the 
Don. Belon calls them lac“ rails, and ſays they 
are every Tehere Known, and that the ſpecies is more 
numerous than the red rail or land-rail. The fleſh 
of the water-rail is not ſo delicate as that of the 
land-rail, and has even a marſhy taſte, nearly like 
that of the gallinule. Specific character of the 


water-rail: * Its. wings are. grey, ſpotted with 
brown: its flanks ſpotted with white; its bill ful- 


vous below.” It continues the whole year in 


England. Synonymes.—Rallus aquaticus, Linn. 


Gmel. Brifſ. Sc.  Water-rail; bilcock, or Þrook 
auzcl, #71}. and Laib. 


Tur SMALL WATER-RAIL. 


THIS does not exceed a lark in ſize. All the 
ground of its plumage is olive-brown, ſpotted and 
cloudeg with whitiſh, whoſe Juſtre gives this dark 
ſhade an enamelled gloſs ; whence it has been called 
the pearled rail. It appears at the ſame ſeaſon with 
the common water-rall : it haunts marfhy pools: it 
lurks and breeds among the reeds: its neſt is faſhi- 


oned after the manner of a gondola, compoſed of 


ruſhes interwoven and faſtened at the ends to the 
ſtalk of a reed; ſo that, like a ſmall boat or cradle, 
it riſes and ſinks with the water. It lays ſeven or 
eight eggs; and the floating young are hatchcd all 
black. Their education is ſpeedy; for they run, 
{wim, dive, and ſoon ſeparate, each to lead a ſolitary 
life, which prevails even in the ſeaſon of love: ſince, 


except during actual coition, the male diſcards his 


female, pays no attention to the offspring, nor fecls 
thoſe: ſoft delights, the ſweet preludes of fruition. 
It has a ſharp piercing voice, much like the ſcream 
of a young bird of prey: and though it has no pro- 


penſity to ſociety, as ſoon as one cries, another re- 
Peats the ſound, which is thus conveyed through all 


the reſt in the diſtrict. 
| | This 
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This, like all the rails, is ſo obſtinately averſe to 
riſe, that the ſportſman often ſerzes it with his hand, 
or fells it with a ſtick. If it finds a buſh in its re- 
treat, it climbs upon it, and from the top of its aſy- 
lum behold the dogs bruſhing along in fault: this 
habit is common to it and the water rail. It dives, 
ſwims, and even ſwims under water, when hard puſh- 
ed. Their fleſh is delicate and much eſteemed; 
thoſe in particular which are caught in the rice- 
fields are very fat, and of an exquiſite flavour. They 
inhabit Europe and America, and are found in great 


. plenty in Siberia. Specific character of the ra/lus- 


- porzana: Its two middle tail-quills are edged with 


white; its bill and feet ſomewhat olive.“ - Syno- 


nymes.—Rallus-porzana, Lim. and Gmel. Galli- 
nula-porzana, Lath: Ind. Gallinula ochra, Ge/ner. 
Porcellana, porzana, grugnetto, Aldr. Rallus aqua- 
ticus minor, five marouetta, Briſ. Spotted water 
hen, Penn, Spotted gallinule, Lath. Syn, 


Tur AMERICAN oz VIRGINIAN RAIL. 


SIZE of the common land-rail ; bill duſky, with 


the point black; the under mandible reddiſh at the 
baſe; irides red; crown duſky ; ſides aſh- coloured; 
from the bill, over each eye, a ſtreak of white ; chin 
the ſame; hind part of the neck, back, and tail, 
- brown ſtreaked or ſpotted with black; fore part of 


neck and breaſt browniſh orange ; lower part of the 


belly, ſides, and thighs, barred with duſky and white; 
vent white, orange, and black, mixed; the wing co- 
Vverts reddiſh brown; ridge of the wings white; 
quills and tail duſky; legs dark fleſn- colour. This 

beautiful ſpecies inhabits Pennſylvania, and other 


nus, Linn. and mel. Le rale de Penſilvanie, Bri. 
American water-rail, Edv. Virginian rail, Penn. 
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Tus CLAPPER RAIL. 


THIS is larger than the land rail ; length from 
fourteen to ſixteen inches, Bill two inches long: 
colour duſky brown; crown, and all the upper parts 
of the bird. olive brown, the feathers edged with 
pale aſh-colour: 'cheeks aſh-colour ; chin white; 
fore part of the neck and breaſt yellowiſh brown; 
fides over the thighs barred aſh-colour and white; 

legs brown. It inhabits New York from May to 
it October: lays in June, and is called there the mea- 
1 dow-clapper. Synonymes —Clapper rail, Penn. and 

| Lath. Rallus crepitans, Cmel. *- 


Tur TROGLODYTE RAIL. 


SIZE of a ſmall fowl; length ſeventeen inches. 
Bill reddiſh brown, two inches long, and a little 
bent ; irides dirty yellow; the feathers of the crown, 
neck, back, breaſt, and belly, are brown, margined 
with rufous grey; cheeks and throat 'cinereous ; 
over the eye a ſtreak of the ſame; the wings axe very 
ſhort ; the coverts the fame colour as the back; the 
baſtard wing furniſhed with a ſpine; which is half 

an inch long, ſtrait, pointed, and hid among the fea- 
thers ; quills brown, marked with tranſverſe ferru- 
ginous ſpots on each margin ; vent and ſides brown; 
tail four inches long; brown, margined with rufous 
grey; legs reddiſh broẽwn. 

This ſpecies inhabits New Zealand, — "EY 
in Duſky Bay, where they are numerous, and are 
called water-bens ; at a diſtance they appear not un- 
like fowls. They run ſwiftly, and ſcratch 'on the 
ground like common poultry ; from the ſhortneſs 
of their wings, they are unable to fly, nor do they 
ever take to the water; they are moſt frequent on 
the ſea-beach, and by the ſkirts of woads, where 
they pick up worms and inſects, their chief food. 
They take n under the roots of trees, and will 
| frequently 
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frequently run into holes, and hide under the buſhes ; 
and are ſaid to cry againſt rain. They are, very tame, 
inſomuch as to ſuffer themſelves to be Knocked 
down with a ſtick. They were eſteemed good food 
by our late circum-navigators, but were beſt when 
ſkinned; the fat is high-coloured, inclining to 
orange. They are found alſo in Charlotte Sound, 
and on the neighbouring iſlands, in ſmall num- 
bers. Synonymes.—Rallus troglodyte, Emel. Trog- 
lodyte rail, Lath. | 


Tux PHILIPINE RAIL: 


SIZE of the firſt ſpecies ; length eleven inches. 
Bill thirteen lines and a half long; colour grey; the 
upper parts of the head, neck, and body, are duſky, 
the feathers edged with rufous grey; ſome of the 
ſcapulars ſpotted with white; over each eye is a 
white ſtreak, tending to the hind head ; beneath this 
a broader one, paſling through the eyes backwards 
throat dirty white ; fore part of the neck rufous 
grey, marked with tranſverſe indiſtinct browniſh 
bands; breaſt, belly, ſides, and thighs, barred grey 
and brown; leaſt fo on the belly, where it is almoſt 
white; wings marked with white and cheſnut ſpots; 
greater coverts barred with cheſnut; quills brown, 
the two firſt marked on the outer edge of each web 
with white, and towards the ſhaft with cheſnut; the 
reſt only with the laſt colour: tail duſky, edged with 
rufous grey; all but the two middle feathers ſpotted 
on the inner web with cheſnut; legs grey. It is a 
native of the Philippine iſlands, where it is called 
liłlin. Specific character of the. rallus Philippenſis : 
elt is brown, below ſtriped with grey; its eye- 
brows white; its neck tawny below.” Synony- 
mes.—Rallus Philippenſis, Linn. Riale des Phil- 
ippines, Bri. Tiklin, ou rile des Philippines, 
Buff. Philippine rail, Lath. 
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ru STRIATED RAIL. 


IN length eight inches and a quarter: bill above 
an inch and a quarter long, and horn-colour ; crown 
of the head dutky and chefnut mixed ; hind part of the 
neck plain cheſnut ; the lower part of it, the back, 
and ſcapulars, duſky brown, marked with v hitiſh 
ſpots; rump and upper tail coverts the ſame, but 
paler; on the wing coverts a few tranſverſe white 
ſtreaks; throat rufous white ; cheeks, fore part of 
the neck, breaſt, and upper part of the belly, aſh- 
colour, with an olive tinge ; the lower part of the 
belly, ſides, and thighs, barred duſky and white; 
quills deep brown, barrcd with rufous white on the 
guter, and with u hite on the inner w ebs; tail duſky 
brown barred with white; legs grey brow n. It inha- 
bits the Philippine Ifles. Specific character of the 
rallns ſtriatus: © It 1 is blackiſh waved with white, 
its thront tawny.” Synonymes.—Rallus ſtriatus, 
Lin. and Gmel. Le rale rayè des Philippines, 
Bri. Le ticklin raye, Buff. 


True COLLARED RAIL, 


THIS is a fize larger than the land-rail; length 
twelve inches. Bill more than an inch and a halt 
in length, grey brown; the plumage on the upper 
parts brown tinged v ith olive; cheeks and throat 
black ; from the baſe of the bill a ſtreak of White 
paſſes under cach eye, and finiſhes ſome way behind 
it; the under part, from chin to vent, tranſverſely 
ſtreaked with black and white, except juſt above the 


: breaſt, where a band of beautiful cheſnut, three 


quarters of an inch broad, encircles it as a collar ; 
thighs ba red brown and white; the quills have 
the outer margins palcr : the three firſt banded 
with white on the inner webs, and the fix following 
with rufous cheſnhut; tail bro! wn ; legs the colour of 
the bill. This ſpecies inhabits the Philippine Iles. 

Speciſic 
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Specific character of the rallus torquatus: © It is 
brown, below waved with white, a white line be— 
low its eyes.” Synonymes.—Rallus torquatus, 
Lin. and Gmel. Rallus Philippenſis torquatus, 
Briſſ. Banded rail, Lazh. 


Tux BROWN RAIL. 


LENGTH ſeven inches: bill three quarters of 
an inch long, and brown ; the plumage on the 
upper parts is brown; ben$ath reddiſh brown, pa- 
left on the throat; lower part of the belly inclining 
to grey ; beneath the tail barred with black and 
white; legs yellow. Found at the Philippine Iſles, 
where it goes by the name of 7/k/in. Specific cha- 
racter, of the rallus fuſcus : © It is brown, its vent 
waved with white, its feet bright yellow.”” Syno- 
nymes.—Rallus fuſcus, Linn. Le rale brun des 
Philippines, Br. Le tiklin brun, Buff. The 
brown rail, Lath. ; | 


Tur FERRUGINOUS RAIL. 


SIZE of the land-rail : length nine inches. Bill 
pale; plumage above duſky ; over the eve a pale 
line; hind part and ſides of the neck, and breaſt, 
terruginous ; under parts of the body ath-colour ; 
des of it barred acroſs with narrow white lines; 
legs yellow. Synonymes.—Rallus ferrugineus, 
(mel, Red-breaſted rail, Lath. | 


Tre CAPE RAIL 


NEARLY the ſize of the crake: bill black; 


head, neck, back, and upper part of the breaſt, fer- 

ruginous ; lower part of the breaſt, belly, thighs, 

and vent, quills and tail, undulated with black and 

white; two middle tail feathers ferruginous; legs 

of a deep blood red. Inhabits the Cape of Good 

Hope; and is alſo met with in the iſſand of Ceylon, 
U 2 Synonymes,— 
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Synonymes.—Rallus Capenfis, Linn. and Gme/. The 
rail, Broton. The Cape rail, Lath. 


Tur BLUE-NECKED RAIL. 


LENGTH ſeven inches and a half; bill an inch 
and a half, colour red; the upper ridge and end 
duſky; all the upper parts of the head, neck, and 
body, reddiſh brown; chin, fore part of the neck, 
and breaſt, pale blue; from thence to the vent white, 
tranſverſely ſtreaked on the ſides with black, as in 
the common water-rall ; vent white; legs red. 
This ſpecies inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and 
1s preſerved among the drawings of Sir Joſeph 


Banks. Synonymes,—Rallus cœruleſcens, Gmel. 
Blue-necked rail, Lath. 


Tue CEYLON RAIL. 


THIS is larger than the common rail. Bill red; 
head duſky ; neck, back, and tail, ferruginous ; the 
laſt pretty long; wing coverts as the back; prime 
quills black; fore part of the neck, breaſt, and bel- 
ly, reddiſh, clouded with brown ; legs red. It 
inhabits the iſland of Ceylon. Synonymes, —Rallus 
Zeylanicus, Gmel, Rail, Brown. Ceylon rail, Lath, 


Taz PACIFIC RAIL. 
SIZE of the land-rail : bill blood red, tip pale 


brown; irides red; head brown; over the eyes a 
whitiſh ſtreak; nape ferruginous ; throat white; 
breaſt bluiſh aſh-colour ; back and rump black, 
ſprinkled with ſmall white ſpots, but not numer- 
ous ; wings ſhort, wholly of a deep black, variega- 
ted with interrupted white faſciæ; quills brown; 
tail very ſhort, black, ſpotted with white, ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the feathers ; 
belly, ſides, and vent, whitiſh ; legs fleſh-colour. 
Jr inhabits Otaheite, and the neighbouring iſles, 
Sy nonymes.—Rallus pacificus, Gme/, The pacific 
rall, Lath, | | 


Tur 
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Tux TABUAN RAIL. 


LENGTH fix inches and a half: bill black; 
eyelids and irides red; general colour of the plum- 
age browniſh black; beneath duſky; legs reddiſh 
brown. It inhabits Tongo Taboo, Otaheite, and 
and the neighbouring iſles in the South Seas, where 


it was ſeen by Capt. Cook. It ſometimes varies in 


having the plumage more inclined to brown; the 
vent white, tranſverſely barred with black lines; 
legs red; and is found in the ifland of Tanna. Sy- 
nonymes. - Rallus tabuenſis, Gmel. The tabuan 
rail, Lath. | 


Tue BLACK RAIL. 


SIZE of the ſpotted rail: length nine inches. 
Bill yellow at the baſe; the tip brown; general 
colour of the plumage duſky black, deepeſt on the 
head; legs brown; in ſome birds red. It inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope, and other parts of Africa, 


- _ Synonymes.—Rallus niger, Gmel. Black rail, Laib. 


Tur SANDWICH ISLAND RAIL. 


THIS is a very ſmall ſpecies: bill duſky aſh. 
colour: general colour of the plumage pale ferru- 


ginous; the feathers on the upper parts darkeft in 
the middle: tail ſhort, hid by the upper coverts: 
legs duſky fleſh-colour. It inhabits the Sandwich 
Ifles; and was alſo found by Capt. Cook on the 
iſland of Tanna ; but the plumage is darker on the 
upper parts; and the bill and legs yellowiſh. Sy- 
nonymes.—Rallus Sandwichenſis, Emel. Sandwich 
rail, Lath, 


Taz OTAHEITEAN RAIL. 


— LENGTH fix inches; bill three quarters of an 
inch, black: the head, neck, and all the under parts 


: | of the body, dark aſh-colour; paleſt on the chin: the 
= upper 
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= NATURAL HISTORY. 


upper parts, and wing coverts, deep red brown: 
quills duſky, edged with white; edge of the wing, 
and the firſt quill- feather, v. hite : tail an inch and 
a half long, rounded in ſhape, and black: legs 
dufky yellow: claws black, This inhabits Ota- 
heite, and the Friendly Ifles; where it was found 


by our late circum- navigators. Synonymes.—Ral. 


lus Tahitienſis, Cel. Otaheite rail, Lath. 


Tur DUSKY RAIL. ö 


LENGTH ſix inches: bill ſcarcely one inch; 
colour duſky black; edges of the mandibles yel.- 
lowiſh: all the upper parts of the plumage dcep 
brown, with a ferruginous tinge, and ſtreaked with 
black: beneath ferruginous brown : legs two inches 


long, red brown. This inhabits the Sandwich 


Hands. Synonymes,—Rallus obſcurus, C,. 
Duſky rail, Lath. | 


Tur LONG-BILLED RAIL. 


"LARGER than the land-rail : length nine in- 
ches and a half. Bill long in proportion, and ra- 
ther ſtout; the colour of it ferruginous, with a 
duſky point: the upper parts of the body of a pale 
aſh=colour ; each feather daſhed with a duſky ſtreak 
down the middle: the chin is nearly white: from 
thence all the under parts arc of a terruginous white, 
ſtriated on the ſides of the body as in our rail: legs 
pale ſtraw-colour, This ſpecics inhabits Cayenne. 
Synonymes.—Rallus longiroſtris, Gmel. Le rale 
a long bec de Cayenne, Buff. Long-billed rail, Za. 


Tur VARIEGATED RAIL. 


LENGTH <leven inches: bill one inch and a 
half, and ycllowiſh: the back part of the head 1s 
duſky : the chin white : the reſt of the head, neck, 
and body, ſpotted irregularly with black and white, 
and ſtreaked tranſverſely on the ſides of the body, 
as 


— 
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as in the common rail: the wing coverts are brown 
daſhed with white; the reſt of the wing brown: 
tail duſky, ſome of the middle feathers edged with 
white: legs yellow. This likewiſe inhabits Ca- 
yenne. Synonymes. — Rallus variegatus, Cel. 


Le rale tachete de Cayenne, Buff. The variegated 
rail, Lath. | 


Tux CAYENNE RAIL. 


LENGTH near eight inches: the bill brown; 


the crown of the head is rufous; from thence all 


the upper parts are olive brown; beneath rufous 


as far as the thighs, which are the ſame as the up- 
per part; the vent pale; from the gape a broad 
blackiſh ſtreak paſſing through the eyes, and be- 
neath them; the quills are black; the legs reddiſh 
brown. Synonymes.—Rallus Cayennenſis, Gmel. 


Le kiolo, Buff. Le rafle de Cayenne, P/. Exl.- 


Cayenne rail, Lath.. 


Ty: JAMAICA RAIL. 


THIS ſpecics is very ſmall; length fix inches. 
The bill is black, with the baſe reddiſh; head and 
throat black; the upper parts of the head, neck, 
and back, rufous brown, croſſed with blackiſh 
ſtreaks ; fore part of the neck and breaſt blueiſh 
aſh-colour; belly, ſides, and thighs, barred white 
and brown; wing coverts brown, ſpotted with 


white; quills rufous brown, barred with black; 


the ſecondaries ſpotted with white; tail as the greater 
quills, marked with a few ſpots of white; legs 
brown. It inhabits Jamaica, where it is called 
bidi-bidi. Synonymes.—Rallus Jamaicenſis, Gmel. 
Le rile de la Jamaique, Bri, Le rile bidi-bidi, 


Buff, Leaſt water-heh, Edw. Jamaica rail, Lath. 


Tur MINUTE RAIL. 
IIS is the ſinalleſt of its race yet known; 
length 
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NATURAL HISTORY | 
length five inches. The bill is brown; the upper 
parts of the body the fame ; darkeſt on the back 
and ſcapulars, which are ſtreaked with white; the 
wing coverts black, ſpotted with white ; ſides of 
the body undulated black and white ; as in our rail; 
over the eye a ſtreak of white, the under parts are 
pale duſky yellow, almoſt white on the chin and 


throat, and verging to aſh-colour on the belly; 


quills brown; tail barred black and white; legs 
pale yellow. It inhabits Cayenne. Synonymes.— 


Rallus minutus, Gme!. Le petit rale de Cayenne, 
Buf. Little rail, Lath. | 


Tur BARBARY RAIL. 


SIZE of the land-rail; bill an inch and a half 
long, and black ; belly and breaft dark brown, or 
ruſty ; back the ſame, but much darker ; wings 
ſpotted with white; rump variegated above with 
black and white ſtreaks, below white ; legs dark 
brown. It inhabits Barbary. Synonymes.—Ral- 
lus barbaricus, Gme/. Barbary water-hen, Shaw, 


Barbary rail, Lath. 


Tux CAROLINA RAIL. 


THIS ſpecies which is about the bulk of the 
quail, 1s more a-kin to the land-rail than to the 
water-hens. It appears to be found through the 
whole extent of North America, as far as Hudſon's 
Bay, though Cateſby ſays, that he ſaw it only in 
Virginia: its plumage he tells us, is entirely brown. 
He adds, that theſe birds grow fat in autumn, that 
the ſavages take them by ſpeed of foot, and that 
they are as much prized in Virginia, as the rice- 
birds in Carolina, or the land-rail in Europe, Spe- 
cific character of the rallus Carolinus > It is brown, 
its bridle black, its breaſt lead-coloured, its bill 
bright yellow, its feet greeniſh,” Synonymes.— 
Rallus Carolinus, Linn. and Gme/. Gallinula _ 

5 ina, 
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lina, Linn. Ind. Rallus terreſtris Americanus, 
Mein. Rallus Virginianus, BryJ. Little American 
water-hen, Edw. American rail, or ſoree, Catz[by. 
Soree gallinule, Lath. Syn. 


Tat RED TAILED RAIL. 


SIZE of the common rail ; length nine inches; 
weight ſeven ounces and a quarter. The bill yel- 
lowiſh green; at the baſe reddiſh : forchead bare, 
and fleſh-coloured; the plumage above is black; 
the forehead, round the eyes, and under parts, white; 
the quills black, marked with large ſpots of a blue- 
iſh caſt; the vent and tail ferruginous red ; legs 
dirty green, tinged with red ; toes long. This ſpe- 
cies inhabits Ceylon, where it is pretty frequent, 
and called kalewekerenaka; and ſeems to be one of 
the kinds we ſo often ſee figured in Chineſe paint- 
ings. Synonymes.—Rallus Phoenicurus, Ce“. Red 


trailed water-hen, Peun. Red tailed gallinule, Lath. 


Tut BENGAL, oR INDIAN RAIL. 


_ THIS ſpecies has a green tinge on the back and 
the wing, except the three firſt quills, which are 
purple. and interſected by orange ſpots ; there is 
ſome brown on the neck and the ſides of the head, 
and white on the crown, as well as on the breaſt. 
It is found plentifully in Bengal, and the adjacent 
provinces. Synonymes.—Rallus Bengalenfis, Gmel. 
—— Bengalenſis, Br. The Bengal water- 
rall, 1lb. 


Tas NEW ZEALAND RAIL. 


THIS bird was diſcovered by Sparrmann, who 
firſt introduced it into Europe. It is of a cinere- 
ous ferruginous colour, with black bars on the 
wings; the bill and legs yellow. It inhabits New 
Zealand, and is about the ſi ze of a ſmall puller. Sy- 
nonymes.---Rallus auſtralis Gme/. Rallus cinereo- 
ferrugineus Sparrm. N 
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Tux DWARF RAIL. 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies, about the ſize of a lark; MR 
and was lately diſcovered by Dr. Pallas, lurkins x 
about the lakes and ſalt-marſhes of Dauria. It is 
of a light brown colour, banded or ſpotted with 
black. Synonyme. | Rallus puſillus, Gmel. =. 


PSOSPHIA, Tux TRUMPETER: E 
HIS is the laſt genus of Linnæus's fourth or. | 
der, or Grallæ; it contains only two fpecies, 
the Agamis or Trumpeters; the one a native f 
South America and the Weſt-Indies, the other a . 
native of Africa. The generic characters are: 
Bill of a form between the cone and cylinder, con- 
vex, ſome what acute: the upper mandible the 
longeſt. Noſtrils oval and broad. Tongue car- 
tilaginous, flattened, fringed at the tip. Feet four- 
toed and cloven- : 


Tur GOLD-BREASTED TRUMPETER. 


THIS bird is called 7rompetero by the Spaniards 
of the province of Maynas, and agami by the French 
at Cayenne. Naturaliſts have alſb entertained the 
moſt oppoſite opinions with regard to this bird. 
Dutertre ſuppoſes it to be a pheaſant; Barrere 
reckons it a wild hen; Pallas terms ita crane ; and 
Adanſon ſeems to inſinuate that it is a large aquatic 
bird of the genus of the lapwing, becauſe its knees 
are prominent, and its hind-toe 1s placed a little 
higher than the three fore- toes; but it is quite a 
diſtinct race. It reſembles indeed the aquatic bird: 
in the character which Adanſon has properly re- 
marked, and alſo the greeniſh colour of the legs; 
but its nature is entirely different. It inhabits 
the arid mountains, and the upland foreſts; and 
never viſits the fens, or the margins of water. Not 
is it a pheaſant, or curaſſo; for not only we ts, 
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legs and thighs different, but its toes and nails are 
much ſhorter. Still more is it widely ſeparated 
from the common hen; and it cannot be ranged 
with the cranes, ſince its bill, its neck, and its legs, 
are much ſhorter than in the aquatic birds. 

The trumpeter is twenty-two inches long; its 
bill, which is exactly like that of the gallinaceous 
tribe, is twenty-one lines ; its tail 1s very ſhort, 
not exceeding three inches and one-fourth, and is 
concealed by the ſuperior coverts, and does not 
project beyond the wings; its legs are five inches 
high, and completely covered with ſmall ſcales, as 
in the other gallinaceous birds, and theſe ſcales 
reach two inches above the knees, which are not 
feathered. The whole of its head, its throat, and 
the upper half of its neck, both above and below, 
are covered with a ſhoxt down, which is very cloſe, 
and feels very ſoft; the fore-part of the lower ſur- 


face of the neck, and the breaſt, are covered with © 


a a moſt ſingular yet beautiful gorget, four inches 
broad, whoſe brilliant colours vary between green, 
gold-green, blue, and violet ; the upper-part of its 
back, and the contiguous portion of its neck, are 
black ; the plumage changes on the hind-part of the 
back down to the lower extremities, into a tawny- 
rufous; but all the under-ſide of the body is black, 
and alſo the wings and the tail ; only the great 
feathers which extend on the rump and the tail, are 
light aſh-coloured ; the legs are greeniſh. 
Pallas and Voſmaer have accurately aſcertained 
the ſingular power which this bird has of emitting 
a dull hollow ſound, which was ſuppoſed to come 
from the anus, and have diſcovered that this is a 
miſtaken notion. We ſhall only obſerve, that in 
many birds, as well as in the trumpeter, the wind- 


pipe is bony at its opening, and becomes cartilagi- 


nous in its deſcent, and in general the cries of ſuch 
birds are deep; but there are alſo many birds on 
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the other hahd whoſe windpipe 1s cartilaginous at 
its riſe, and terminates bony in the breaſt; and theſe 
have commonly ſhrill notes, 

The odd ſort of noiſe which this bird makes, 
ſays the Count de Buffon, is probably owing to the 
extent of lungs, and the capacity of their membra- 
nous cells. But it is unneceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
this bird is obliged to open its bill in order to give 

aſſage to the ſound; for any ſudden motion in the 
owels is communicated through the muſcles and 
teguments to the external air, which conveys the 
impulſe to the ear. We have often occaſion to 
notice this circumſtance; and it appears to be pre- 


Judice that the ſounds produced by animals are at- 


ways tranſmitted through the throat, or through 
the alimentary canal. Nor is this ſpecies of ventri⸗ 
loquiſm peculiar to the trumpeter; the curaſſo, 
without opening its bill, makes a ſimilar hollow 
ſound, which is even more articulate and more pow- 
erful. Indeed the ſame property ſeems to obtain, 
though in a leſs degree, in many kinds of birds, in 
which the lungs are proportionally larger than in 
the quadrupeds. The hoarſe murmur, ſays the 
count, which the turkey-cock makes before his 
gobble, the cooing which the pigeon effects without 
motion of the mouth, are of this nature; only in 
theſe the found riſes near the bottom of the throat, 


but in the curaſlo, the trumpeter, it has its origin 


deeper. The account Voſmacr gives of this bird is 
literally as follows: *The moſt characteriftic and 
remarkable property of the trumpeter, conſiſts in 
the wonderful noiſe which they often make, either 
of themſelves, or when urged by the keepers of the 
menageries. I do not wonder that hitherto they 
have been ſuppoſed to form this through the anus. 
It coſt me no little trouble to convince myſelf of 
the contrary. To ſucceed, one muſt be on the 
ground, and with a bit of bread entice the bird to 

come 


— 
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come near; then make the noiſe, which the keepers 


can well imitate, and often diſpoſe the bird to re- 
peat it. This equivocal nolſe is ſometimes preceded 


by a favage cry, interrupted by a ſound approach. 


ing that of /cherck, ſcherck, to which ſucceeds the 
holiow {ingular noiſe in queſtion, which reſembles 

Jomewhat the moan of pigeons. In this way it 
utters five, ſix, or ſeven, times, with precipitation, 
a hollow noiſe emitted from within its body, nearly 
as if one pronounced tou, tou, tou, ton, lou, tou, with 
the mouth ſhut, reſting upon the laſt 20... a very 
long time, and terminating by ſinking gradually with 
the ſame note. This ſound alſo reſembles much 
the lengthened doleful noiſe which the Dutch ba- 
kers make, by blowing a glaſs trumpet, to inform 
their cuſtomers when the bread comes out of the 
oven. This ſound, as I have aready ſaid, iſſues not 
from the anus; yet I am very confident, that it 
is formed by a flight opening of the bill, and 
by a fort of lungs peculiar to almoſt all birds, 
though of a different form. This is alſo the opi- 
nion of M. Pallas, who heard it often with me, and 
to whom I gave one of the dead birds for diſſection. 
The doctor communicated to me his obſervations 
with reſpect to the internal ſtructure of the animal, 
for which I am, much obliged to him. The wind- 
pipe,“ ſays he, “before its entrance into the breaſt, 
is as thick as a large writing-pen, bony and quite 
cylindrical. In the breaſt it becomes cartilaginous, 
and divides into two ſemi-circular canals, which 
paſs through the lungs, the left one being very 
ſhort, but the right one reaching the bottom of the 
lower belly, and parted by tranſverſe membranes 
into three or four lobes,” Theſe lungs therefore 
are undoubtedly the inſtrument of the various cries 
emitted by birds. The air, preſſed by the impul- 
five action of the fibres, ſeeks to eſcape through 
the large branches of the fleſhy lungs, and _ 
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with an obſtruction from the little elaſtic mem- 
branes, which produces pulfations, the origin of 
all ſorts of ſounds, But, what above all convinces 
us that this noiſe proceeds nat from the anus, if a 
2 obſerve attentively when the bird makes it, 
will perceive the breaft and belly 'to heave, and 
the bill to open ſomewhat.” VosMAER, Amſter- 
dam, 1768.—In regard to the manner in Which the 
trumpeter lives in the dameſtic ſtate, we ſhall again 
quote the words of Volmaer ;—*« When theſe birds 
are well kept, they are attentive to cleanlineſs, and 
often peck the feathers of the body and wings with 
their bill: if they frolic with each other, they per- 
form all their movements by hopping, and violent- - 
ly. lapping their wings. The change of food and 
of climate certainly cools here (in Holland) their 
natural ardor for propagation, Their ordinary ſub. 
fiſtence is grain, ſuch as buck-wheat, &c. but they 
alſo cat readily ſmall fiſh, fleſh, and bread, This 
fondneſs for fiſh, and the uncommon length of their 
legs, ſhew that they partake of the nature of the 
Herons and cranes, and that they belong to the 
claſs of the aquatic birds. We muſt obſerve 
however that the fondneſs-for fifh is no proof, ſince 
poultry are as greedy of this ſort of food as of any 
other. What Piſtorius relates, continues Voſmacr, 
with reſpect to the gratitude of this bird, may put 
many to the bluſh, When tamed, it diſtinguiſhes 
its maſter and benefactor with marks of its affection. - 
Having reared one, I had an opportunity of expe- 
riencing this myſeif; when I opened its cage in 
the worning, the Kind animal hopped round me, 
expanding both its wings, and /rumpeting (this is 
the term employed to expreſs the noiſe) as. if he 
* iſhed me good morning. He ſhewed no leſs at- 
tention hen I went out and returned again; no 
Jooher did he perceive me from a diftance than he 


ran to meet me; ang even when I happened to be 
an 


4 


CCC 
in a boat, and ſet my foot on ſham he welcomed 
me with the fame compliments, which he referved 
for me alone, and never beſtowed them upon others. 
We ſhall ſubjoin ſeveral additional facts from 
Buffon.---In the ſtate of nature the agami or 
trumpeter inhabits the vaſt foreſts in the warm clt- 
mates of America, and never viſits the cleared 
grounds, ſtill leſs the ſettled ſpots. It is found in 
Brazil, Guaina, Surinam, &c. but jt abounds moſt 
in the country of the Amazons. It aſſociates in 
numerous flocks, and prefers not the {ſwamps and 
ſides of lakes; for it is often found on the moun- 
rains, and in hilly fituations, It walks and runs 
rather than flies, ſince it never riſes more than a few 
feet, and only to reach fome ſhort diſtance, or to 
gain ſome low branch. It feeds upon wild fruits, 


like the curaſſos, and other gallinaceous birds. 


When ſurpriſed in its haunts, it makes its eſcape 
by ſwiftneſs of feet, ſeldom ufing its wings, and at 
the ſame time emits a ſhrill ep lake that of the 
turkey. 

Theſe birds ſcrape the carth at the roots of large 
trees to form a bed for their eggs; they employ no 
lining, and conſtruct no neſt. They lay many eggs, 
from ten to fixteen ; but the number is proportt- 

oned, as in all other birds, to the age of the female; 
they are almoſt ſpherical, larger than hens eggs, and 
tinged with light green. The young brood retain 
their down, or e their firſt diſnevelled feathers, 
much longer than our chickens, or infant patridges: 
theſe are ſometimes two inches long, and before a 
certain age they might paſs for animals covered 
with filky hairs, which are cloſe like fur, and feel 
ſoft ; the true feathers appear not till they have at- 
rained the fourth of their full growth, 


The trumpeter is not only tamed eaſily, but ba- 


comes attached to its benefactor with all the tond- 
neſs and fidelity of dogs ; and of this diſpoſition it 
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3&8 NATURAL HISTORY 
ſhews the moſt unequivocal proofs. When bred up 
in the houſe, its loads its maſter with careſſes, and 
follows his footſteps ; and if it conceives a diſlike 
to perſons. on account of their forbidding figure, 
their offenſive ſmell, or of injuries received, it will 
purſue them ſometimes to a conſiderable diftance, 
biting their legs, and teſtifying every mark of diſ- 
pleaſure. It obeys the voice of its maſter, and even 
anſwers to the call of all thoſe to whom it bears no 
grudge. It is fond of careſſes, and offers its head 
and neck to be ſtroked; and, if once accuſtomed 
to theſe familiarities, it becomes troubleſome, and 
will not be fatisfied without continual fondling, 
It makes its appearance as often as its maſter ſits 
down to table, and begins by driving out the dogs 
and cats, and taking poſſeſſion of the room; for it is 
ſo obſtinate and bold, that it never yields; and often 
after an obſtinate battle, can puta middle-fized dog 
toflight. Iravoids the bites of its antagoniſt by ri- 
ſing in the air, and retaliates with violent blows 
with its bill and nails, aimed chiefly at the eyes; 
and, after it gains the ſuperiority, it purſues the 
victory with the utmoſt rigour. By its intercourſe 
with man, its inſtincts become moulded like thoſe 
of dogs; it even ſhews a degree of jealouſy of its 
rivals; for when at table it bites fiercely the naked 
legs of the negroes, and other domeſtics, who come 
near its maſter. The fleſh of theſe birds, eſpecially 
the young, is as high flavoured as the pheaſant ; but 
when old, it 1s dry, and commonly hard. The rich 
brilliant part of the plumage which covers the breaſt, 
is carefully ſeparated from the reſt, and prepared 
for the ornaments of dreſs. The diſpoſition of the 
trumpeter, continues the Count de Buffon, is the 
more remarkable, fince it is the only bird that has 
a focial turn; whereas ſeveral of the quardrupeds 
diſcover attatchment to man, though inferior in 
degree to that of the dog. And is it not _ 

that 


OP ids... 
that an animal ſo peculiarly formed for ſociety 


has never been domeſticated? Nothing can better. 


ſhew the immenſe diſtance between the civilized 
man and the rude ſavage, than the dominion ob- 


rained over the lower creation. The former has 


made the dog, the horſe, the ox, the camel, the ele- 
phant, the rein-deer, &c. ſubſervient to his utility, 
or his pleaſure : he has drawn together the hens, 
the geeſe, the turkies, and the ducks, and has loaged 
the pigeons. The ſavage has overlooked advanta- 
ges the moſt obvious and the moſt eſſential to his 
comfort. It is ſociety, therefore, chat gives ſpring 
ro activity; that awakens the dormant faculties ; and 
that expands, informs, and enlivens the whole! 
Specific character of the gold-breaſted trumpe- 
ter: Its head and breaſt are ſmooth and ſhining 
green.“ Synonymes.—Pſophia crepitans, Linn. 

Gmel. and Borowſk. Grus pſophia, Pall. Phaſi- 


anus antillarum, Bri/. L'oiſeau trompette, Deſcr. 


Surin. The gold-breaſted trumpeter, Lath. 


Tux UNDULATED TRUMPETER. _ 
THIS is the largeſt of the two ſpecies, about the 


ſizeof a gooſe. The bill duſky. blue: general co- 
lour of the plumage on the head, and the upper. 


parts of the body, ſomewhat like that of the buſtard, 

cing of a pale reddiſh brown, beautifully undulat- 
ed with black; the feathers at the back part of 
the head long, forming a dependent creſt ; beneath 
the ears begins a liſt of black, which paſſes down. 
on each fide of the neck, widening as it deſcends, 
and meeting on the lower part before, where the 
feathers become greatly elongated, and hang looſely, 


ſomewhat ſimilar to the breaſt feathers of the de- 


moiſelle; excepting- that all the under parts are 
white ; the legs in colour are not unlike that of the 
bill. This ſpecies inhabits Africa. The ſpecimen 
from which the above account was drawn, Was. 
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1 NATURAL HISTORY 
brought from 4 ney Synonymes.—Pfophia urt. 
dulata, Facq. and Gmel. The undulated frumpet- 
er, Lath. $3 1 0 
BIRDS or Tut ORDER or GALLINE. 

HIS is the fifth order in Linnæus's divifion of 
birds, founded on the following diſtinctivs 
characters: Bill convex ; upper mandible arched 
above the lower; neftrils arched with a cartilagi- 
nous membrane. Feet adapted for running ; the 
toes rough beneath. Body, fat, muſcular pure, 
Food, collected on land from ſeeds, and macerated 


macraw ; pulverulent. Neſt, on the ground, in. 


artificial, eggs numerous. Food pointed. out to 
the young : polygamous. This order comprehends 
ten genera, viz. Otis, Struthio, Didus, Pavo, Mele- 
agris, Penelope, Cray, Phafianus, Numida, and 
Fetrao. RE os 0 N 
| OTIS, nr BUSTARD. 
THE generic characters of the buſtard are: Bill 
ſomewhat eonvex. Noftrits oval, pervious. 
Tongue bi id, ſharp. Feet curfory, three: toed, legs 
tall, naked above the knees. Of this genus there 
are nine ſpecies, viz. 7 e 


Tue TARDA, ox GREAT BUS TAW. 
IN Greek, ohe iti Eatin, avis ſarũa, or flow 
bird: and from this the Italian name fardais evt. 
dentiy formed. And may not the old French term 
biftarae, and the Engliſn auftard, be only a corrup- 
non of avis tarda? The German appel lation trappe, 
is of the fume origin with che Engliſſr verb 5 #rape, 
and alludes fo its heavy muse pace. Thus, when 
we undettake to clear up Ne hiſtory of an animal, 
gur firſt buſineſs is to examine, witha critical eye, 
the various names whieh it has reeerced i different 
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Of BIADS  - 151 
as much as poſſible, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies-to which they have been applied. This is the 
only way of reaping benefit from the Knowledge 
acquired by the ancients, and of connecting it uſe- 
fully with the diſcoveries of the moderns; and con- 
ſequently, the only way of making real progreſs in 
natural hiſtoryß. For how ſhouid one man, or 
generation, complete the hiſtory of a 


even a Whole 
ſingle rare and obſcure animal? Almoſt all animals 
fear man, and fy from him. The character of ſu- 
premacy, which the Moſt High has ſtamped on his 
brow, inſpires them with terror rather than ref- 


pet. They ſhrink from his eye; they ſuſpe&t 


his ſnares, and they dread his arms. Even thoſe 
That are able to defend themſelves by their ftrength, 
or reſiſt an attack by their bulk, retire into deſerts, 
for which we diſdain to contend, or entrench in the 
faſt neſſes of impenetrable foreſts. The ſmall ani- 
mals, ſecute in eſcaping our vigilance by their di- 
minutive ſize, and embo by their weakneſs 
itſelf, live in the midft of us, in ſpite of our endea- 
-yours to extirpate them, feed at our expence, and 
ſometimes even prey upon our own ſubſtance, 
though not on that account better known. Among 
the great number of intermediate claſſes included 
between theſe two extremes, ſome dig for them- 
ſelves ſubterraneous retreats, ſome plunge into the 
depths of the ocean, others diſappear in the acrial 
expanſe; but all of them fly from man. How then 
is it poſſible, in a ſhort ſpace of time, to view all 
the animals in all the fituations neceſſary for diſco- 
vering completely their inſtincts, their diſpoſitions, 
their habits, and in a word, .the principal facts of 
their hiſtory. It would be well to collect numer- 
ous ſeries of theſe animals, to preſerve carefully their 
external coat, to add their ſkeletons artfully com- 
bined, to give each individual its proper attitude 
and native air: yang only repreſents the ſurface 
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i792 NATURAL HISTORY 
of nature, dead and inanimate, Even if ſome mo. 
narch ſhould adopt the truly grand idea, of contri- 
buting to the advancement of this beautiful part 
of ſcience, by forming vaſt collections, and aſſem- 
bling, under the eyes of obſervers, a great number of 


living ſpecies, we ſhould ſtill acquire but imperfect 


ideas. Moſt animals, intimidated by the preſence 


of man, fretted with his obſervations, and tormen- 
ted by the uneaſineſs inſeparable from captivity, 


- would exhibit manners that are altered, conſtrained, 


and hardly worthy the attention of a philoſopher, 


- who admires nature only when free and undiſguiſed. 
Therefore to ſtudy animals with accuracy, we ought 
to obſerve them in the ſavage ſtate, to accompany 


them into the retreats which they. have choſen for 
.themſelves, to follow them into the deep caverns, to 
attend-them on the frighttul precipices, were they 


enjoy unreſtrained liberty. Nor ſhould we be no- 
-ticed by them while we contemplate their habits; 
for the eye of an obſerver, if not concealed from 


-their view, would in ſome meaſure diſconcert their 
motions. But there are few animals, eſpecially of 
the winged tribe, that can be thus ſurveyed: it re- 


quires a ſucceſſion of ages, and innumerable fortu- 


Nate Occurrences, to aſcertain all the neceſſary facts; 


and it needs the cloſeſt attention to refer each ob- 
ſer vation to its proper ſubject, and conſequently to 


avoid the confuſion of names of ſpecics, and of va- 
rieties. Without theſe precautions, the moſt pro- 
found ignorance might be preferred to a pretended 


ſcience which at bottom is but a web of uncertainty 


and error. The great buſtard is a ſtriking inſtance. 


The Greeks named it ozis ; and Ariſtotle mentions 
it by this name in three places; and his deſcription 
perfectly agrees with this bird. But the Latins, de- 
ceived probably by the reſemblance of the words, 
confounded it with tus, which is a nocturnal bird. 
Pliny, after properly ſaying that the bird named os 


by 


nx OF BIRDS, 173 
by the Greeks, is called avis. tarda in Spain, which 
character applies: to the great buſtard, ſubjoins, 
that its fleſh has a rank taſte, which agrees with the 
otus, according ta Ariſtotle and to fact, but has no 
; reference to the great buſtard; and this miſtake can 
be the more eaſily ſuppoſed, ſince, Pliny, in the fol- 
lowing chapter, evidently confounds theotis with the 
otus; that is, the great buſtard with the eared owl. 
Alexander the Myndian, as quoted by Athenæus, 
falls into the ſame error, aſcribing to the 9745 or 
ois, which he takes for the ſame individual bird, 
the circumſtance of having hairy feet; which is true 
of the otus, or eared owl; in which, as in moſt of 
the nocturnal birds, the legs and feet are covered 
with hair, or rather clothed to the nails with fea- 
thers, that are parted into threads; and not to the 
olis, which is the great buſtard ; and in which, not 
only the foot, but the lower part. of the leg, imme- 
diately over the tarſus, is quite bare. Sigiſraun- 
dus Gelenius, having found in Heſychius the name 
of eos, the meaning of which was not aſcertained, 
has beſtowed it, from mere fancy, on the great 
buſtard ; and ſince his time, Mæhring and Briſſon 
have, without aſſigning their reaſons, applied it to 
the dodo. And the modern Jews have arbitrarily 
taken the Hebrew word azapha, which denoted a 
kind of kite, to ſignify the great buſtard. Briſſon 
gives the word eri for the Greek name of the 
great buſtard, according to Belon ; but afterwards 
adopts ori from Aldrovandus. - He does not ad- 
vert that ori is the accuſative of rie, and con- 
ſequently is the ſame individual name. It is juſt 
as if he had ſaid; that ſome call it tarda, and others 
jardam. e x1 ries POP 
Schwenckfeld pretends that the 7e?rix, noticed by 
Ariftotle, and which was the ouraæx of the Athenians, 
18 alſo our great buſtard. But what little Ariſtotle 
mentions: with reſpect to. the tetrix, does not apply 
5 0 1 to 
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54 NATURAL HISTORY 
to the great buſtard. The *zetrix builds its nf 
among the low plants; and the great buſtard 
-growing corn; which Ariſtotle probably did not 
mean to inclade in the general expreſſion, © low 
— Secondly, This great phileſopher explains 
f in this manner: The birds which fly lit- 
He, as the partridges and quails, do not conſtruct 
neſts, but Jay their eggs on the ground, on ſmall 
heaps of leaves which they gather; the lark and 
#etrix db the ſame.” The 9 — to this 
ge will convince us, that it alludes to thoſe tar. 
Ay biruũis which fly little; and that the lark and 
Fin — mentioned, becauſe 2 neſtle on the 
ground theſe, tho h ntly more agile, 
Hance the lark is of — If Ariſtotie bad 
meant the great buſtard by the name tetrix, he would 
| —— have ranged it as a fluggiſh bird with the 
and quails, and not with the larks, which 
their lofty flight, have merited, according ta, 
Bchwenekfeld birbfaf the epithet of- celipetes. 

Longolius and Geſner ate both of opinion, that 
the tetrax of the poet Nemefianys is nothing but 
dhe great buſtard ; ang] it muſt be allowed that theſe 
nearly — each other in ze and in plumage. 
But theſe analogies are not ſuſficient to fix the iden- 
tity of theſpecies ; and the lefs ſo, as we ſhall find, 
by comparing what Nemeſianus \ relates of his te- 
#rex, with what we know of the great buſtard, that 
they are two diſtinct ſpecies. 

The compounded name trapp- gantz, which the 
Germans haye beſtowed:on this bird, has given riſe 
o other miſtakes. Trapper ſignifies to walk; and 
cuſtum has connected to its derivatives the acceflory 
idea of tardineſs, in the fame manner as in the caſſ 
of the Latin word gradatim and the r 
and hence the opithet 17 can, wit priety, 
be applied to the buſtard 2 when . 


Walls and heavily, The application "Gil 
$i 


GF BIRDS T. 175 
till be juſt, though we did not affix the narivnof 
ſluggiſhnefs ; fince, to deferibe a bird with the 
habit of — contains an implication that It 
ſeldom: flies. With refpect to the word gantz, it 
may admit of double acceptation. Here it ought 
perhaps to be written with a final z, and then it 
ſignifies mech, and marks the fuperlative : but if it 
be written gans with an s, it means a gooſe. Some 
authors, taking the word in the laſt fenſe, have 
tranflated it by the Latin aufer truppus, and mifted 


by this interpretation, have alleged that the great 


buftard-is an aquatic bird which delights in marſhes. 
Aldrevandus himfelf, though informed by a Dutch 
phyſician of the ambiguity of the word, has yet 
made Belon fay, in his Latin tranflation of the paſ- 
ſage, that the great buftard is fond of wer fituati- 
ons; and yet that naturaliſt affirms directly the con- 
triry. This error has produced another; and they 
have applied the name of great buftard to a bird that 


s really aquatic, to the black and white gooſe which = 


is found in Canada, and in ſeveral parts of North 
Ameriea. It was undoubtedly from the fame mif- 
take that Geſner received the figure of x palmipede 
bird from Scotland by the name of gy/tard, which is 
in that country the real name of great buſtard, and 
which Gefner derives from tarde, flow, and gu/s or 
ge. Here then is a bird which is entirely con- 
hned to the land, converted into an aquatic bird; 


and this ſtrange metamorphoſis has been occaſioned. 


by-equivocal meaning of words alone. Thoſe wha 


have ventured to juſtify or palliate the name of anſer 


trappus, or trapp gans, have been obliged to ſay, 
lome of them, that cheſt fly in flacks like the geeſe; 


chere, that they are of the fame fize; as if theſe 
eircumſtances were-ſufficient to diſcriminate a ſfts 


Ges. For the ſame reaſbn, the vultutes and wasd- 
grous might be claſſed together. 3 9 

Belon pretends that the errut alter of Pliny was 
— ns | the 
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ins NATURAL HISTORY 
the great buſtard; but there is no foundation for 
this opinion, ſince Pliny mentions the avis tarda in 


the ſame place. From theſe diſcuſſions we may 
therefore conclude, that the pris of the Greeks; and 


not otus, meant great buſtard; that the name ga@cg 
has been applied to it from inattention, as it was 
afterwards to the dodo; that that of anapba, given 
by the modern Jews, belonged formerly to the kite; 
that the avis zarda of Pliny, or rather of the Spani- 
ards in the time of Pliny, was ſo called on account 
of its ſlowneſs, and not as Nyphus would have it, 
becauſe it was late before it was known at Rome 


| (tardus); that it is neither the fetrix of Ariſtotle, 


nor the 7etrax of the poet Nemeſianus, nor the 
Scythian bird mentioned by Ariſtotle in his hiſtory 
of animals, nor the zetras alter of Pliny,- nor an 


aquatic. bird; and laſtly, that it is the .farda, and 


not the /arna,.of the Italians. 3 

To perceive the importance of this inveſtigation, 
we need only figure in our imaginations the ſtrange 
and ridiculous idea which a learner of natural 
hiſtory would form of the great buſtard, who had 
collected indiſcriminately, and with blind confi- 
dence, all that has been aſcribed to this bird by 
authors, or rather tothe different names by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed in their works: at one time a 
diurnal bird, at another a nocturnal; ſometimes an 
inhabitant of the mountains, at other times an in- 
habitant of the plains ; ſometimes a native of Eu- 
rope, at other times a native of America; now a 
land bird, then an aquatic one; ſometimes granivo- 
rous, at other times carnivorous; ſometimes ex- 


tremely large, at other times very ſmall : in a word, 


a monſter anda chimera. But to diſcriminate the 
true qualities, it is neceſſary, as we have done, to 
draw a critical . Ae between the deſcriptions 


former naturaliſts. 


The great buſtard is the largeſt of the land-fowl 
ROW 8 1 


OF BIRDS. 177 
that hath ever been known to viſit our iſlands, the 
male weighing twenty-five pounds, and frequently 


more: the length near four feet; the breadth nine. 

2 the head and neck are aſh-coloured ; the back tranſ- | 

vverſely barred with black and bright ruſt-colour; I} 
quills black ; belly white ; tail barred with red and It | 


black, and conſiſts of twenty feathers ; the legs | 
duſky. The female is about half the ſize of the 1 
male: the crown of a deep orange, croſſed with 
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tranſverſe black lines; the reſt of the head brown; bl | 
the lower part of the neck before aſh-coloured ; in 1% 
other reſpects like the male ; but the colour of the 1 
back and wings is more dull. The male differs 1 
alſo from the 1 in having a tuft of feathers, b | 


about five inches long, on each fide of the lower 
mandible ; beſides. which, it is furniſhed with a 
pouch capable of containing near ſeven quarts of 
water, ſituated on the fore part of the neck, the en- 
trance being immediately under the tongue. This 
is of uſe while the female is fitting, which is gene- 
rally at a diſtance from water ; or for the young, till 
they can move from the neſt. A further uſe of it 
has alſo been obſerved at Morocco, where they fly 
the hawk at the buſtard; for on the attack of the 
hawk, it has been known that the buſtard has made 
uſe of this reſervoir of water to ſpirt out againſt the 
aſſailant, who, not uncommonly, is by this means 
baffled in the purſuit. | 
| 8 buſtard is a granivorous bird; it lives 
on S, grain, and every kind of ſeed; on the 
leaves of coleworts, of dandelions, of turnips, of 
mouſe- ear, of vetches, of ſmallage, of carrots, and 
even on hay, and onthoſe large worms which, during 
the ſummer, ſwarm before fun- riſe on downs. In 
the depth of winter, and when the ground is covered 
with ſhow, wo feed on the bark of trees, and 
at all times, they ſwallow ſmall ſtones, or even 
bits of metal, like the oſtrich. The academicians 
Vor. VI. Ne. 85, 2 of 
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= NATURAL-HISTORY 
"} of Paris, on opening the ſtomach of one of the grear 
buſtards, found it filled partly with ſtones, ſome of 
which are of the ſize of a nut, and partly with dou- 
bloons, to the number of ninety, all worn and po- 
liſhed where they were expoſed to the attrition, bur 
without the leaſt appearance of eroſion. Wil. 
lughby found in the ſtomach of theſe birds, which 
were killed in the harveſt feaſon, three or four grains 
of barley, with a large quantity of hemlock ſeed; 
which indicates a decided preference, and ſhews 
that theſe ſeeds would make the beſt bait for en- 
ſnaring them. | 
The liver is very large; the gall-bladder, the pan- 
creas, the number of pancreatic ducts, their inſerti- 
on, and that of the hepatic and cyſtic ducts, are liablc 
to ſome variation in different ſubjects. The teſticle; 
are ſhaped licka ſmall white almond, and pretty firm; 
the vas deferens is inſerted in the lower part of the ſac 
of the rectum, and, on the upper margin of the anus, 
we find a ſmall appendix, which ſupplies the place 
of a yard. In the pairing ſeaſon, the male ſtruts 
round the female, and ſpreads his tail into a ſort 
of wheel. The eggs are not ſo large as thofe of a 
gooſe ; they are of a pale olive green, fprinkled 
with ſmall dark ſpots, in which reſpect their co- 
lour bears a great reſemblance to that of the plu- 
mage. | 
This bird does not build a neſt, but only fcrapes 
a hole in the ground, and drops into it two eggs, 
which it hatches in thirty days. When the anx1- 
ous mother dreads the viſits of the ſportſmen, ſhe 
takes her eggs under her wings, (it is not deſcribed 
how), and tranſports them toa ſafe place, She com- 
monly chooſes fields of corn in the ear, from an 
inſtinct which prompts all animals to bring forth 
their young in ſituations that ſupply the proper 
food. Klein pretends, that ſhe prefers oats as ha- 
ving the ſhorteſt ſtalks, and that, while ſhe ſits . 
er 
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OF BIRDS. „ 
per eggs, her head is ſo elevated as to glance 
along the plain and notice what is going forward. 
But this aſſertion agrees neither with the general 
opinion of ncturaliſts, nor with the inſtinct of the 
great buſtard, which, as it is wild and timid, muſt 
ſeck for ſafety rather by concealing itſelf in tall 
corn, than by over topping it, in order to obſerve 
the ſportſman at a diſtance, and incur the danger of 
being itſelf diſcovered. She ſometimes leaves her 
eggs in queſt of food, and if, during her ſhort ab- 
ſence, one. handle or even breathe on them, it is 
ſaid that ſhe perceives it on her return, and aban- 
dons them for ever. | | 

The great buſtard, though a very large bird, is 
exceſſively timorous, and ſeems neither conſcious 
of its ſtrength, nor animated by the ſpirit of exert- 
ing it. Sometimes they aſſemble, to the number 
of fifty or ſixty ; but they gain as little confidence 
from their multitudes, as from their ſtrength or, 
their ſize; the ſlighteſt appearance of danger, or 
rather the leaſt novelty, alarms them; and they can 
hardly provide for their ſafety, but by flight. Dogs. 
they dread moſt, eſpecially as grey hounds are often 
uſed to hunt them; but they are alſo afraid of the 


fox, the pole-cat, and every other animal, however 


ſmall, which has courage to attack them. They 
ſhrink from the fierce animals, and even from the 
birds of prey. Sodaſtardly they are, that, though only 
lightly hurt, they die through fear, rather than from 
the effect of their wounds, Yet Klein aſſerts that 
they are ſometimes irritated, and inflate a looſe 
{kin, which hangs below the neck. If we believe 
the ancients, the great buſtard has no leſs affection 
to the horſe, than antipathy to the dog. As ſoon 
as the timorous bird perceives that noble animal, 
it flies to meet him, and generally places itſelf under 
his feet. If we admit this ſympathy between ſuch 
different animals, we might explain the fact, by ſay- 
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180 NATURAL HISTORY 


ing, that the great buſtard finds in horſe- dung ſome 
rains that are half-digeſted, and which prove a re- 
1 urce when preſſed by hunger. 
When it is hunted it runs exceedingly faſt, and 
ſometimes proceeds ſeveral miles without the leaſt 
Interruption. But as it takes wing with difficulty, 
and never attempts to rife but- when favoured by 
the wind, and as it cannot perch on account of its 
weight, or by reaſon of the want of a hind toe, with 
which it might cling on a branch and fupport itſelf; ; 
we may admit, on the teſtimony of both the an- 
cients and moderns, that it can be caught by grey. 
hounds. It is alſo chaſed by a bird of prey; or 
nets are ſpread, into which it may be decoyed by 
leading out a horſe, or by merely diſguiſing one's 
ſelf in a horſe's ſkin. Every kind of ſnare, how 
artleſs ſoever, muſt ſucceed, if it is true, as Flian 
afirms, that in the kingdom of Pontus, the foxes 
attract them by lying on the ground, raifing their 
tail, and moving it like the neck of a bird: the 
buſtards, he ſays, miſtake this object for one of their 
own ſpecies, advance to it without hefitation, and 
become the prey of the infidions animal. But this 
imphes much ſubtlety in the fox, much ſtupidity 
in the duſtard, and perhaps more credulity in the 
writer. 
As late as the year 1750, theſe birds are ſaid to 
have been ſeen in great plenty in 2 — , annually 
viſiting the large open downs of Dorfetfhire and 
Wiltſhire, particularly Saltſbury plain, and the 
wolds of Yorkſhire; but they are now very rarely 
feen with us; and in Scotland they are ſaid to be 
'F gquite extinct. In France they are obſerved to ar- 
rive and retire . in the ſpring and autumn, 
in ſmall flocks; but they feldom halt, com on 
: ts moſt elevated ſpots. 
The great buſtard is found in Lybia, near Alex- 
andria, — to Plutarch; in Syria, in Greece, 
in 
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OF BIRDS. 181 
in Spain, in the Netherlands and Germany: in the 
Ukraine and Poland; where, according to Rzacyn- 
{ki, it paſſes the winter in the midſt of the ſnow. 
Pennant affirms, that theſe birds ſeldom leave the 
place where they were bred, and that their greateſt 
excurfions never exceed twenty or thirty miles; 
but Aldrovandus aſſerts that, tqwards the end of 
autumn, they arrive in flocks in Holland, and limit 
their haunts to the fields remote from cities and 
inhabited places. Linnęæus fays, that they travel 
into Holland and England. Ariftotle alſo mentions 
their migrations ; but the caufe of their variations 
in this impulſe of nature, requires to be aſcertained 
by more accurate obſervations. What appears moſt 
certain is, that the great buſtard is but rarely found 
in mountainous or populous countries; as in Swit- 
zerland, Tyrol, Italy, &c. and that, when it does 
occur, this happens generally in the autumn and 
winter. But though it can live in cold countries, 
and, according to ſome authors, is a bird of paſſage, 
it would ſeem that it has never migrated into Ame 
rica, or further north than Sweden aud Ruſſia; or 
ſouth, than Greece or Syria, It abounds in the 
deſerts of Tartary, and is ſolitary, except at the 
times of migration, when they unite into ſmall 
Hocks. Its fleſh is excellent. That of the young 
ones, after being kept a ſhort time, is remarkably- 
delicate; yet Hipocrates forbids perſons ſubject 
to the falling ſickneſs to taſte it. Pliny recom- 
mends the fat of the buftard to allay the parn in the 
breaſts after child-birth. The ſpecific character 
of the breat buſtard, v/7s-tarda s © The head and 
neck of the male is tufted on both ſides. Syno- 
nymes.—Otis tarda, Linn. and Gmel. Otis, tarda, 
biſtarda, Gen. and Chart. Otis, five tarda, Fobs/?. 
a Otis, ſeu tarda avis, A/drov. Otis, Græcis; tarda, 
5 Iſnodro; biſtarda, Alberto, Rzacy/ki. Otis, tarda, 
= Sibbaldi Scotia Iltnfirata, Will. and Ray. Tarda 9 
| recentiorum, =_ 
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recentiorum, Schwenckf. Tarda, Klein. Tarda Py, 
renaica, maculis nigricantibus, marginibus penna- 
rum roſcts, Barrere, Tetrax, ſeu tarax Nemeſiani, 
Longolius. Tetraon, Schevenck. Charleton, and Klein. 
'Tetrix, ourax, Ariſtotelis, Schwenck.. Erythrontaon, 
Olai magni Schnoenck, Charleton, and Alcin. Anſer 
trappa, Rzacyn. In Hebrew, alhabari, Ge/n. and 
Aldrov. Anapha, Paulus Fagins. In Greek, orig, 
orig, ouTic, Cen. In Italian, farad. In German, 
trapp, Geſn. Rxacynſti, and Friſch ; Acker trapp, 
Gen. Trappe, Schwenck. and Rz zacyn, Acker-trappe, | 
Schwenck. In Flemith, trap-ganſz, Ge/n. trapp- 
gans, Shwenck. In Swediſh, frapp. In Poliſh, drop, 
or trop, Rzacynſki. 


Tur LITTLE BUSTARD. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from the great 
buſtard only by its ſize, being no larger than a 
pheaſant ; and by ſome variations in the colours of 
its plumage, and in having a double white collar 
round its neck. Its length, from the point of the 
bill to the end of the nails, is eighteen inches, 
The lower part of its leg is naked, the bill is ſimilar 
to that of the gallinaceous tribę, and there is a roſe- 
coloured down under all the feathers on the body ; 
but it has two pennæ fewer in the tail, one more in 
each of the wings; and, when theſe are cloſed, the 
laſt ones ſtretch almoſt as far as the firſt, or thoſe 
moſt remote from the body. The male has not 
thoſe beards of feathers like the male of the great 
ſpecies; and Klein adds, that its plumage is not ſo. 
beautiful as that of the female, contrary to what is 
moſt uſually remarked in other birds. Excepting 
theſe ſlight differences, the two ſpecies are pertectly 
analogous ; they have the ſame ſhape, the ſame in- 
ternal diſpoſition of parts, the ſame inſtincts, and the 
ſame habits. 


According to Salerne, they have a particular call 
u 
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in the love ſeaſon, which begins in May. It is the 
ſound 4roo or proo, which they repeat the whole 


night, and are heard at a great diſtance. The males 


fight obſtinately, and contend for the dominion of 
4 certain diſtrict; one male takes a numbet of fe- 
males under his protection, and the place of their 


amours is trodden as ſmooth as a barn floor. The 


female lays, in the month of June, three, four, or 
five, eggs, Which are. extremely beautiful, and of a 
ſhining green. When the young are hatched, ſhe 
leads them as a hen does her chickens. They be- 
gin to fly about the middle of Auguſt, =_— 


The males are caught in ſnares, into which they 


are decoyed by a ſtuffed female, whoſe cry is imi- 
tated. They are often hunted by means of the fal- 
con; but in general it is difficult to get near them, 
for they are always on the watch on ſome rifing 
ſpot in fields of oats; though never, it is ſaid, 
among thoſe of rye or wheat. Towards the cloſe 
they prepare to quit the country, and-are then ob- 
ſerved to aſſemble in flocks, and the young ones are 


no longer diſtinguiſhable from the old. They feed 


like thoſe of the great ſpecies on herbs and grain, 


and alſo on ants, bcetles, and ſmall flies; and are 
ſaid to be extremely fond of the tender leaves of the 
ſow-thiſtle. ä | 

The little buſtard is not diſperſed. through fo 
wide a range as the large ſpecies. Linnæus ſays, 
it is found in Europe, and particularly in France. 
Tt has been met with only a few times in England, 
and all the ſpecimens were females; though this may 
be well accounted for, being polygamous. This is 
a ſhy ſpecies, like the former, and crafty : if diſ- 
turbed, they will fly two or three hundred paces, 
not'tar from the ground, and then run faſter than a 
man can follow. It is frequently taken in France 


in nets, like the partridge, as well as by hawking. 


The fleſh is dark in colour, yet is much efteemed, 
88 | bemg 
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+424 NATURAL HISTORY 
being of a very high flavour, The eggs are alſo 
accounted a delicacy; 


One of this ſpecies, preſerved in the muſeum of 


Mr. Turnſtall, was a few years fince ſhot in Suſſex. 
They are frequent in the ſouth-weſt parts of Ruſſia, 


and in the deſerts of Tartary; but has not yet been 
ſeen in Siberia. Specific character of the little 
buſtard, ofis-telrax : „Its head and throat fmooth.“ 
Latham adds, that © it is variegated with black ru- 
fous and white, and the under ſurface white.” 
Synonymes.—Petite outarde, vulgairement la cane- 
petiere, Buff. Otis-tetrax, Linn. Gmel. Mull. and 
Bor. Otis minor, Briſſ. Ray, and Jill. Tarda 
nana, Klein. Tetrax, Belon and Aldrov. Gallina 
pratojuola, Cet. French field duck, Albin. 


THE ARABIAN BUSTARD. 

THIS bird, which the Arabians call lohong, 
and which Edwards firſt figured and deſcribed in 
his Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory, is nearly the ſi z⁊c 
of our great buſtard, and, like it, has three toes on 
each foot, turned the ſame way, only rather ſhortery 
the feet, the bill, and the neck, are longer; and, on 
the whole, it is more taper inits ſhape. The plu- 
mage on che upper part of the body is browner, 
and ſimilarly marked to that of the woodcock; or 


it is tawny and radiated with deep brown with 


white ſpots, in the form of a creſcent, on its wings. 
The lower part. of the body 1s white, as alſo the 
margin of the upper part of the 7 2 The crown 
of the head, the throat, and the fore fide of the 
neck, are marked with tranſverſe bars dull brown 
on a Cinereous ground. The lower part of the leg, 
the bill, and the feet, are of a bright brown, and 
yellowiſh ; the tail droops like that of the par- 
tridge, and is ſtained with a croſs black bar; the 
= quills of the wing and the creſt are calls of the 
colour. 
The 


OF IDS. 18; 
The creſt forms a remarkable character in the 
Arabian buſtard; it is pointed, directed back- 
: wards, and much inclined to the horizon: from 
its baſe-it ſends off two black lines, of which the 


longer one paſſes over the eye, and makes a kind of 


eye-lid ; the other, which is much ſhorter, ſtretches 
under the eye, but. does not reach it; the eye is 
black, and placed in a white ſpace. An individual 
of this ſpecies lived ſeveral years in the poſſeſſion 


of Sir Hans Sloane ; it was brought from Arabia 
Felix, which is ſuppoſed to be its native climate. 


It penetrates the Aſiatic continent as far as the 
Caſpian ſea. 


This bird is, without doubt, the flying oftrich of 


Le Maire and Adanſon, and not the next as Buffon 
ſuppoſes. The long neck, the creſt, and ſi ze, all 
proclaim that it can by no means be the following, 
which Linnæus has deſcribed with his uſual per- 
ſpicuity and conciſeneſs, and which is ſcarcely one 
third of the ſize. Specific character : Linnzus cha- 
racteriſes the Arabian buſtard, Otis Arabs, . by its 
« erect tufted creſt or ears. Synonymes.—Otis 
Arabs, Linn. Gmel. Briſſ. and Klein. Arabian buſ- 
tard, Lath. and Edw. | | | 


Taz AFRICAN BUSTARD. 


THIS differs from the Arabian buſtard, by the 
colours of its plumage, and its ſmaller ſi ze. It is 
nearly as large as the pintado; length twenty-two 
inches. The bill yellow, and bent at the end, where 
it is black; the crown of the head is blackiſh 
brown, irregularly barred with white lines ; on the 
ears or creſt a large ſpot of white; the reſt of the 
head, with the forehead, neck, and under parts of 
the body, black; round the lower part of the neck 


is a band of white, which paſſes forwards to the 


breaſt like a collar, but does not quite meet before : 


the upper parts of the body, great part of the wings, 
Vor. VI. No- 8. Aa | and 
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NATURAL. HISTORY 
and tail, are deep blackiſh brown, croſſed with ir- 
regular ſtreaks of different ſhapes, and of a rufous 
colour; the outer edge of the wing and quills are 
black: above theſe a large bed of white, occupying 
almoſt the whole length of the wing: the ſeconda- 
ries are longer than the quills, and hang over and 
hide them, in a ſtate of reſt: the tail confiſts of 
fourteen feathers, is five inches in length, and a 
little rounded ; all the feathers are marked not un- 
like thoſe of the back, but more inclined to aſh- 
colour, paleſt at the end; beſides which, all but the 
two middle ones are croſſed with two bars of black. 
The lower part of the feathers, round the middle of 
the thighs, are white : the legs yellow : claws 
black. The female has the head and neck like the 
back, but the lines more delicate, and the breaſt and 
belly black, like the male ; but the white ſpot on 
the ears, and ring at the lower part of the neck, are 
wanting. 3 
Theſe birds are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they are known by the name of kor- 
haan. Kolben calls them knor- cock, and the fe- 
male knor-hen. They frequent heaths and places 
remote from habitations: they build their neſts in 
buſhes, but never lay above two eggs in a ſeaſon. 
The fleſh is of an agreeable taſte, but not ſo fine as 
that of the great buſtard. The Linnæan ſpecific 
character of the African buſtard, Otis Afra, 1s:— 
« That it is black, its back cinereous, its ears 
white. Sparrman ſays, that it artfully conceals 
itſelf till one comes pretty near it, when it ſud- 
denly ſoars almoſt perpendicularly aloft, with a 
* ſharp quavering ſcream, korrh, korrb, which gives 
the alarm to the other birds in its neighbourhood. 
Synonymes.—Otis Afra, Cmel. Otis Atra, Linn. 
The white-cared buſtard, Lath. 
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Tux BENGAL BUSTARD. 
THIS ſpecies is not only ſmaller than the Eu- 


_  ropean, the African, or the Arabian, but it is taller 


and more flender. It is twenty inches high, from 
the crown of the head to the plane on which it 
ſtands; it neck ſeems to be ſhorter in proportion 
to its feet; but in other reſpects it is entirely ana- 
logaus to the common buitard. It has three ſe- 
parate toes on each foot; the lower part of the leg 


Is not feathered; the bill is ſomewhat hooked, 


though more elongated. Black, fulvous, white, and 


grey, are the predominant colours of its plumage, 


as in the European buſtard; but they are differ- 
ently diſtributed. The black is ſpread on the 
crown of the head, on the neck, the thighs, and the 
lower part of the body; a bright yellow occupies 
the ſides of the head and the circuit af the eyes; a 
browner yellow, and one more ſhaded with black, 
ſtains the bac k, the tail, that part of the wings next 
the bac k, and the top of the breaſt, where it forms 
a broad belt on a dark ground; the white appears 
on the coverts of the wings fartheſt from the back, 
and white mixed with black on the intermediate. 
ſpace; the deepeſt grey is laid on the eye- lids, the 
extremity of the longeſt quills of the wing, of ſome 


of the middle and ſhorteſt ones, and on fame of- 
their coverts; laſtly, the brighteſt grey, which 


yerges on white, is ſpread on the bill and the feet. 
This bird is a native.of Bengal, where it is called 
churge, Specific character of the Indian buſtard, 


Otis Bengalenſis:—© It is black; the ſpace about 
the eyes duſky.; the back, the rump, and the tail, 


duſky, but gloſſed.“ Synonymes.—Otis Bengalenſis, 


nel. Pluvialis Bengalenſis major, Bri. Indiar 
buſtard, Edw. and Lath. | 1 


Tur RUFFED BUSTARD: 8 _ 
THIS ſpecies was diſcovered by Dr. Shaw, who 
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88 NATURAL HISTORY: 
aſſerts that it has the ſhape and plumage of the great 
buſtard, but is much ſmaller, not exceeding the 
ſize of a pullet. It is marked all over with little 
brown ſpots ; the neck feathers whitiſh, very long, 
and ſtreaked with black. It lives on vegetable ſub. 
ſtances and infects, and generally inhabits the bor. 
ders of the deſert. It is decorated with a ruff 
formed by long feathers which riſe from the neck ; 
and which, as in the domeſtic cock, briſtle when the 
bird is irritated. © It is curious, ſays Dr. Shaw, to 
obſerve when 1t apprehends the attack of a rapa- 
cious bird, the turnings and windings, the marches 
and countermarches which it performs; in a word, 
the evaſions and ſtratagems which it makes to elude 
Its enemy.“ | 
This learned traveller ſubjoins, that it furniſhes 
an excellent medicine for ſore-eyes ; and that, for 
this reaſon, its gall, and a certain ſubſtance found 
in its ſtomach, are ſometimes ſold at a very high 
price. Specific character of the ruffed buſtard, 
ol is-honbara: © Yellowiſh, the feathers of the neck 
very long, whitiſh, and ſtriated with black; the 
- « quills of the wings large and black, and marked 
near the middle with a black ſpot.“ Synonymes. 
—Outis-houbara, Gmel. Ruffed buſtard, Laib. 


Tur RHAAD BUSTARD. 


. THE rhaad is diſtinguiſhed from the little buſ- 
tard by its creſt, and from the preceding ſpecies 
by the defect of the ruff. It is however of the 
ſame ſi ze with the latter: its head black; its creſt 
deep blue; the upper part of the body and the 
wings yellow, ſpotted with brown; the tail of a 
brighter brown, radiated tranſverſely with black; 
the belly white, and the bill ſtrong, as well as the 
legs. Of this bird, there are two varieties, the 
little and the great. The little rhaad differs from 
the great one by its ſize, being no larger than a 
common fowl ; alſo by ſome varieties'in the plu- 
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OF BIRDS. 1389 
mage, and by the want of a creſt. But Buffon 
thinks it is the ſame ſpecies with the other, and 
differs only by its ſex. In Arabia they are both 
termed /af-/af. Rhaad ſignifies thunder in the 
African language, and is expreſſive.of the noiſe that 
theſe birds make in ſpringing from the ground. 


| Saf -/af denotes the ruſtling of their wings when 


flying. Specific character of the rhaad; '« There is 


* 


a creſt on the back of the head in the male, of ſky. 
blue; the head black; the upper-ſide of the body 


and the wings yellow, ſpotted with duſky colour; 


the abdomen white, the tail duſkiſh, with black 


tranſverſe ſtreaks.“ It is gregarious and grani vo- 


rous in Arabia. Synonymes.—QOtis-rhaad, - Gmel. 
Rhaad buſtard, Lash. | 


Tur INDIAN BUSTARD. - . 

SIZE of the thick-knee'd buſtard. - Crown of 
the head black : the upper part of the body brown, 
waved with black: tail duſky: round the eyes 
mottled with black: on each ſide of the head a 


black ſtreak: chin white : the reſt of the under 


parts duſky yellowiſh cream-colour ; ſides nearly 
white: legs pale duſky brown. 1 

Inhabits India. Synonymes.— Otis Indica, Mil- 
ler, and Gmel. White-chinned buſtard, Laib. 


Tus CHILIAN BUSTARD. 


THIS ſpecies is a native of South America, 
found chiefly in the province of Chili. Its head 


and throat are ſmooth ; the plumage on the body 
is moſtly white; its head and tail cinereous. It 
occurs only in Gmelin's new edition of the Syſtema 
Naturz of Linnæus, under the name ois Chilenſis. 


Tur PASSARINE BUSTARD. 
SIZE of the little buftard : length eighteen 
inches, Bill long and ſlender, brown and white: the 
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= NATURAL HISTVUKRY 


head, neck, breaſt, and belly, black: on the ears a large 


junction of the neck and back white: 


white patch : 
, wings, and tail, black, with a net. 


the whole back 


work of the fineſt lines of black and brown ſur- 


rounding the meſhes of black: the greater wing 

coverts are white; on the hind head are four pairs 
of capillary feathers ; each pair of different lengths, 
and dilating at their ends in a lance-ſhaped tuft ; 


the longeſt four inches, the ſhorteſt ſcarce riſing in 


ſight : the legs are ſtrong, and of a pale yelloy : 
toes divided to their origin. 

It inhabits India, where it is called paſſarage pla- 
ver. The ſimilarity of markings in this and the 
African buſtard, are worthy obſervation, as one 
drawing might almoſt ſerve to repreſent both birds; 
but the laſt deſcribed, being much ſmaller in ſi ze, 
with the addition of the long capillary feathers on 


the ears, induced Dr. Latham to determine its Being 


a different ſpecies. | 
In the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Wheeler, Dr. Latham 


found a ſpecimen of a bird, which he ſuppoſed to 


be the female of the above. It is nineteen inches 
or more in length, and the plumage not unlike that 
of the little buſtard, but leſs delicate in its mark- 
ings. It is known in India by the name of oorai! ; 

by ſome of the Engliſh called flercher. It is much 
efteemed, conſequently greatly fought after ; but, 
though it is not uncommon, very few are taken, as 


it is a very ſhy bird. The fleſh of the breaſt is 


part white, part brown, and is accounted a 1 


delicacy. 


SRUTHIO, THE OSTRICH. a 


= very curious genus contains only three 
ſpecies, viz. the oſtrich, the caſſowary, and the 
nandaguaca, or touyou of America. The generic 
characters are: Bill ſomewhat conical : 


oval: wings uſeleſs for flying: feet curſory. ' = 
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3 A Ds 191 
The Count de Buffon judiciouſly obſerves, that 
from the light birds, which ſoar in the region of the 
clouds, there 1s a regular gradation till we approach 
to thoſe that are borne down by their weight, and 
cannot riſe from the ſurface. The tranſition ap- 
pears ſudden; but knowledge is moſtly acquired 
in the mode of compariſon, and the oppoſition and 
contraſt will throw additional light on the hiftory 
of the winged race. Indeed, without examining 


eloſely the end of the chain, we cannot diſtinguiſh 


the intermediate links. When nature is diſplayed 
in her whole extent, ſhe preſents a boundleſs field, 
where the various orders of being are connected by. 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of contiguous and reſembling 
objects: but it is not a ſimple uniform ſeries, it 
ramifies at intervals-in all directions; the branches 
from different parts bend, and run into each other, 
and theſe flexions and this tendency to unite, are 
moſt remarkable near the extremes, We have ſeen 
in the claſs of quadrupeds, that one end of the chain 
ſtretches to the tribe of birds in the different kinds 


of bats, which like theſe have the power of flying. 


The other end of the chain, we have perceived, de- 
ſcends to the order of whales, in the ſeal, the wall- 
rus, &c. another branch 1s obſerved riſing from the 
middle, and connecting the monkey to man by the 
intermediate links of the baboon, the ape, and the 
orang-outang. On the one ſide, a ſhoot bending 
through the ant-caters, and the pangolins, which 
reſemble in ſhape the crocodiles and. the lizards, 
unites the reptiles to the quadrupeds ; on the other, 
through the armadillo, whoſe body is completely 
ſheathedin a bony covering, it approaches the con. 
taceous animals. It will be the ſame with reſpect 
to the band which connects the numerous order of 


birds; if we place its origin in thoſe birds which 


ſhoot nimbly with light pinions through the mid- 
Way air, it will gradually paſs through various mi- 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
nute ſhades, and at laſt terminate in thoſe which are 
oppreſſed with their weight, and deſtitute of the in- 
ſtruments neceflary to impel their aerial courſe. 
The lower extremity will be found to divide into 
two branches; the one containing terreſtrial birds, 
as the oſt rich, the touyou, the caſſowary, and the 
dodo, which cannot riſe from the ground; the other 
including the penguins and other aquatic birds, 
which are denied the uſe, or rather the reſidence, of 
earth and air, and which rarely leave the ſurface of 
the water, their proper element. Such are the ends 
of the chain; and we ought to examine theſe with 
attention before we venture to ſurvey the interme- 
diate links, in which the properties of the extremes 
are variouſly blended. The oftrich, reſembling the 
camel in the ſhape of its legs, and the porcupine in 
the pipes or prickles with which its wings are armed, 
ought to be ranged next the quadrupeds; And be. 
ſides the general reſemblance in fize and outward 
appearance, which ought to place it at the head of 
the winged race, we ſhall find that there are many 
other analogies to be found in the internal ſtructure; 
and that, being almoſt equally related to the birds 
and to the quadrupeds, it claims to be conſidered 
as the intermediate ſhade. of 
In each ſeries or chain which connects the uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of animated nature, the branches which 
extend to the ſubordinate claſſes are always ſhort, 
and form very ſmall genera. The birds that are 
not fitted to fly, conſiſt only of a few ſpecies; the 
uadrupeds that are able to fly, amount but to 
ave or fix. The ſame remark may be applied to 
the other lateral-ramifications, as the flying fiſh, &c. 
Theſe are fugitive traces of nature, which mark 
the extent of her power, whick ſet defiance to the 
ſhackles of our ſyſtems, and burſt from the confine- 
ment of our narrow circle of ideas. 
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| Tax OSTRICH. 

MUCH has been written by different authors, 
concerning this very ſingular and majeſtic bird, In 
all ages and countries. With reſpect to the deriva- 
tion of its name, the: Greek appellation 5ezJounuynos, 
or ſimply 5gs00;, is derived from 5ga0%%, which ſig- 
nifies a ./parrowy, or a bird in general; and «aw; 
a camel; on account of the reſemblance which 
the oſtrich bears to that quadruped. The ſame 
terms were introduced into Latin; fruthocamelus, 
and ſometimes-fruthio. In Hebrew it was cal- 
led jacuah'; in Arabic, neamab; in Spaniſh it is 
now termed ave-/truz ; in Italian, frutzo ; in Ger- 
man, ftrauſs, ; 5 3 


Linnæus ranges the oſtrich, the galeated caſſo- 


wary, and the touyou, in the ſame genus, Struthio, 
among the gallinæ. The ſpecific character of the 
oſtrich is, that it has three toes. Mr. Latham in 
his laſt work, Index Ornithologicus, has very pro- 
perly formed another order, that of Struthiones, 
inſerted after the Grallæ, and which contains the 
genera of the dodo, the toyou, the caſſowary and the 
oſtrich. The character of the laſt: that its bill is 
ſtraight, depreſſed and rounded at the end; the 
wings ſhort, and uſeleſs for flying; the thighs naked 
above the knees; and two toes both turned for- 


ward. We, however in this work ſtrictly follow 


the claſſification of Linnæus. The oſtrich was 


known in the remoteſt ages, and it is frequently 


the ſubject from which the ſacred writers draw their 
compariſons and allegories. In ſtill more diſtant - 
periods, its fleſh ſeems to haye. been commonly uſed 
for food ; for the legiſlature of the Jews prohibits 
it as unclean.. It occurs alſo in Herodotus, the 
moſt ancient of profane hiſtorians, and in the wri- 
tings of the firſt philoſophers who have treated of 
the hiſtory of nature; how indeed could an animal 

Vox. VI. No. 86. FD - 9 
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994 NATURAL HISTORY 


ſo remarkably large, ſo ſtrangely ſhaped, and fo 
wondertully prolific, and peculiarly fitted for the 
climate, as the oſtrich, remain unknown in Africa 
and part of Aſia, countries peopled from the earlieſt 
Ages, full of deſerts indeed, but where there is not a 
ſpot that has not been trodden by the foot of man? 
The family of the oftrich, therefore, is of great 
antiquity ; nor in the courſe of ages has it varied 
or degenerated from its native purity. It has al- 
ways remained on its paternal eſtate; and its luftre 
has been tranſmitted unſullied by foreign inter- 
courſe. In ſhort, it is among the birds what the 
elephant is among the quadrupeds, a race widely 
ſeparated. from all the others by characters as 
ſtriking as theyare invariable. | 
The oſtrich is reckoned the largeſt of the birds; 
but it is deprived of the prerogative of the winged 
tribe, the power of flying. The one which Val- 
liſnieri examined, weighed, though it was very lean, 
fifty-five pounds, after the entrails were taken out; 
ſo that, allowing twenty pounds for theſe, and the 
far that was wanting, we may eſtimate the weight 
of an oftrich when alive, and in tolerable habit, at 
ſeventy-five or eighty pounds. With what amaz- 
ing force, then, muſt the wings, and the impelling 
muſcles of theſe wings, have been endowed, to have 
been able to raiſe and ſuſpend in the air ſo huge a 
maſs? The powerof nature appears to the ſuper- 
ficial obſerver as infinite; but, when we examine 
cloſely the minute parts, we perceive that every 
thing is limited; and to diſcriminate with accuracy 
theſe limits, which the wiſdom; and not the weak- 
neſs, of nature has preſcribed, is the beſt method 
to ſtudy her works and operations. In the preſent 
caſe, the weight of ſeventy-five pounds exceeds all 
the exettions. of animal force to ſupport it in the 
medium of the atmoſphere. Other birds alſo which 
approach in fize to the oſtrich, ſuch as the caſ- 
8 | - EE | ſowary, 


ſowary, and the dodo, are held down to the ſurface 


cle; the ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, the ex- 
panſion of the wings, their favourable inſertion, the 
ſtiffneſs of the quill-feathers, &c. would here be 
conditions the more neceſlary, as the reſiſtance to 
be overcome is greater: but theſe requiſites are 
entirely wanting; for, as to the oſtrich, this bird 
has, properly ſpeaking, no wings; ſince the feathers 
inſerted in the ſhoulders, inſtead of forming a com- 
pact body fit to make a powerful impreſſion upon 
the air, are divided into looſe ſilky filaments, and the 
feathers of the tail are of the ſame downy texture; 
nor can they admit the varying poſitions which are 
neceſſary for regulating their courſe. It is re- 
markable that in the oftrich the feathers are all of 
the ſame texture; whereas in moſt other birds, the 
plumage is compoſed of different kinds of feathers. 
Thoſe next the ſkin are ſoft and woolly ; the co- 
verts are cloſer and more ſolid; and the quill-fea- 
thers which are deſtined to perform the motions, 
are long and ſtiff. The oſtrich is, therefore, con- 


great weight, and the ſtructure of its wings, it is 
condemned, like the.quadrapeds, to trayerſe with 
labour the ſurface, and exiled from the region of 
the air; and in both external and internal ſtructure 


them, the greateſt part of its body is covered with 
hair rather than feathers; its head and ſides are al- 
moſt naked; and its legs, in which its ſtrength 
chiefly conſiſts, are thick and muſcular; its feet 
are ſtrong and fleſhy, reſembling thoſe of the camel, 


reſpect; its wings furniſhed with two pikes like 
thoſe of the porcupine, are to be del rather as 
a kind of arms deſtined for its defence; the orifice 
of the ear is uncovered, and only lined with hair in 
the inſide at the auditory canal; its upper eye-lid 
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of the earth; but their weight is not the ſole obſta- 


fined to the ground by 4 double chain; by its 


it bears great reſemblance to theſe animals; like 


which differs from the other quadrupeds in that 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
is moveable, as in almoſt all the quadrupeds, and is 
edged with long eye-laſhes as in man, and in the 
elephant; the general-ſtructure of the eyes is moſt 
analogous to what obtains in man, and they are fo 
placed that both. of them point to the ſame object. 


The parts near the bottom of the ſternum, and near 


the os pubis, which, as in the camel, are callous, and 
deſtitute of hair or feathers, indicate its weight, and 
reduce it to a level with the humbleſt of the beaſts 
of burthen. Thevenot was ſo ſtruck with theanalogy 
between the oſtrich and the dromedary, that he 
fancied he could perceive the hump on its back; 
but, though the back is indeed arched, there is no- 
thing ſimilar to the fleſhy protuberance that oc. 
curs in camels and dromcdaries. 8 

If we proceed, from the ſurvey of its external 
form, to examine its internal ſtructure, we ſhall 


diſcover more properties which diſtinguiſh it from 


ether birds, and new analogies which link it next 
the quadrupeds. The head is very ſmall, flat, and 
compoſed of ſmall tender bones, but the crown is 
hardened by a plate of horn. It is ſupported in a 
horizontal ſituation by a bony column near three 
feet in height, conſiſting of ſeventeen vertebræ, 


The body is commonly kept in the direction pa- 


rallel to the horiſon; the back is two fret long, 
formed by ſeven vertebræ, and with theſe are ar- 
ticulated on each ſide ſeven ribs, two falſe and five 
true; the laſt being double at their origin, and af- 
terwards uniting into a ſingle branch. A third 
pair of falſe ribs form the clavicle; and the five true 
ribs are. connected by cartilaginous ligaments to 
the ſternum, which deſcends not to the lower belly 
as in moſt birds, and which is leſs projecting: it 


_ reſembles a buckler in ſhape, and is broader than 


even the ſternum of a man. From the os ſacrum 
ariſes a kind of tail, conſiſting of ſeven vertebræ, 
ſimilar to thoſe in man; the os femoris is a foot long! 


| OF ELD: ©: Sax 
the tibia, and tarſus, a foot and a half each ; every 
toe. conſiſts of three phalanges as in man, while 
other birds have ſeldom an equal number. 


The bill is rather ſmall, but opens wide; the 


tongue is ſhort, and deſtitute of papillæ. The 
pharynx is broad, proportioned to the aperture of 
the mouth, and wauld admit a body of the ſi ze of 
the fiſt. The eſophagus is alſo wide and ſtrong, 
and terminates in the 5 

bird performs three different functions; that of a 
craw, becauſe it is the firſt; that of a ventricle, 
being partly muſcular, and partly conſiſting of 
longitudinal circular fibres; and that of the glan- 
dulous protuberance, which generally occurs in the 
lower part of the æſophagus next the gizzard, ſince 


it is furniſhed with. a great number of glands, con- 


glomerated, and not conglobated, as in moſt other 
| birds. The firſt ventricle is ſituated below the 
ſecond ; ſo that what is generally termed the ſupe- 
rior orifice, in regard to its place, is in this caſe 
really the inferior, The ſecond ventricle is often 


divided from the firſt hy a ſlight conſtricture; and 
ſometimes it is beſides formed into two cavities by 


a ſimilar conſtricture; but this diviſion can never 
be perceived externally. It is covered with glands, 
and inveſted with a villous coat ſomething like 
flannel, but with little adheſion, and perforated 
with an infinite number of ſmall holes, correſpond. 
ing to the orifices of the glands. It is not ſo ſtrong 


as the gizzards of birds generally are; but it is 


ſtrengthened externally by very powerful muſcles, 
ſome of them three inches thick. Its outward. form 
reſembles much that of the human ventricle. | 
Du Verney ſays that the hepatic duct terminates 
in this ſecond yentricle, as happens in the tech, 
and many other fiſhes, and ſometimes even in man, 


according to the obſervation of Galen. But Ranby 


and Valliſnieri affirm, that in ſeveral oſtriches which 
8 | TY EI 
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they examined, they always found the inſertion of 


this duct in the duodenum two inches, one inch, 
and ſometimes only half an inch, below the pylorus. 
Valliſnieri alſo points out the origin of this miſtake, 
if it be ſuch, adding that in two oſtriches he traced 8 
a veſſel from the ſecond ventriele to the liver, which 


he firſt took for a branch of the hepatic duct, but 


afterwards diſcovered that it was an artery Which 
conveyed blood to the liver, and not bile to the 
ventricle. The pylorus varies in regard to its width 
in different ſubjects ; it is generally tinged with 
yellow, and, as well as the cavity of the ſecond 
ventricle, is imbued with a bitter liquor. This is 
caſily accounted for, becauſe the hepatic duct takes 
its origin in the duodenum, and runs upwards. The 


pylorus diſcharges itſelf into the duodenum, the 


narroweſt of all the inteſtines, and in which are alſo 
inſerted the two pancreatic ducts, a foot, and ſome- 
times two or three feet, below the junction of the 
hepatic; while in other birds the inſertion. i is made 


cloſe to the gall duct. 


The duodenum and the jejunum are ee 
valves; the ileon is furniſhed with ſome, as it runs 
into the colon. Theſe three ſmall inteſtines: are 


nearly half the length of the whole alimentary 


canal, which, in different ſubjects even of the ſame 
bulk, is ſubject to variation, being fixty feet in 
ſome, , and only twenty-nine in others. The two cæca 
riſe from the beginning of the colon, according to 


: the anatomiſts of Paris; or from the end of the 


ileum, according to Ranby. Each cæcum forms 


2 kind of hollow cone two or three feet long, an 
inch wide at the baſe, and furniſhed in the inſide 
With a valve in the form of a ſpiral plate, making 


near twenty revolutions from the bottom to the top, 


ads in the hare, the rabbit, the ſea-fox, the ray, the 


cramp-fiſh, and the thornback, &c.- The colon 
alſo is * with teaf- ſhaped valves, but w pp 
inſtea 
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inſtead of turning ſpirally, form a creſcent that oc- 
cupies rather more than half the circumference of 
the colon: ſo that the ends of the oppoſite creſ- 
cents ir overlay each other. And this ſtruc- 
ture alſo occurs in the colon of the monkey, and in 

the jejunum of man, and marks the inteſtine ex- 
teriorly with tranſverſe parallel furrows, about half 
an inch diſtant, and correſponding to the interior 
valves: but it is remarkable that theſe creſcents do 
not occur through the whole length of the colon, 
or rather that the oftrich has two very different 
colons; the one broad and about a foot long, fur- 
niſhed with leafy valves; the other, narrower, 
and totally deſtitute of valves, but extending to the 
reeun; 7: 5 e 
The rectum is very wide, about a foot long, and 

near its termination covered with fleſhy fibres. It 
opens into a large bag or bladder confifting of mem- 
branes, the ſame as the inteſtines, but thicker, and 
ſometimes containing even eight ounces of urine. 
The urine of the oftrich diſcharges ink-ſpots ac- 
cording to Hirmolaus. The aſſertion may be fal ſe, 
but Gefner was miftaken in contradicting it, on the 
ground that no bird has urine. If this were ad- 
mitted, of what uſe are the kidneys and the ureters? 
the only difference in this reſpect between birds 
and quadrupeds is, that in the former the bladder 

opens into the rectum. The ureters make their dif- 

_ charge by a very oblique inſertion, as in the bladder 
of land animals; and not only convey urine, but 
alſo the white glutinous matter that accompanies _ 
or envelopes the excrement in all birds. This firk 
bag, which wants only the neck to be a real blad+ 
der, communicates-by an orifice furniſhed with a 
kind of ſpincter with the ſecond and laſt bag, which 
1s fmaller, and ſerves for the paſſage of the urine - 
and the ſolid excrements ; it is almoſt ſhut by a 
cartilaginous nut, adhering at its baſe to the junc- 

1 * | N tion 
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tion of the os pubis and cleft i in the middle like 


"3 that of the apricot. 


The ſolid excrements are very like thoſe.of ſheep 


and goats, being divided into little balls whoſe 
dulk bears no relation t; the capacity of the in- 
teſtines where they are formed. In the ſmall in- 


teſtines, the appearance is ſometimes green, ſome- 
times dlack, according to the quantity of aliment, 


which acquires conſiſtence. as it approaches the 


thick inteſtines, but does not receive its ſhape until 


it enters the Goat colon. Near the anus are 


ſometimes found ſmall ſacs, ſomewhat ſimilar to 


what occur in the ſame parts in lions and tigers. 


The meſentery is tranſparent through its Whole 
extent, and in ſome parts it is a foot broad. Valliſ- 


nieri pretends to have diſcovered in it manifeſt 


traces of lymphatic veſſels: Ranby alſo ſays, that, 
the veſſels of the meſentery are very diſtinct, 


but adds, that 1 its glands can hardly be perceived. 


To moſt obſervers indeed they have been Altogether 


_ inviſible. The liver is divided into two great 


lobes, as in man, but it 18 placed near the middle of 
the hypochondriac region, and has no gall bladder. 
The ſpleen is contiguous to the firſt ſtomach, and 
weighs at leaſt two ounces. The kidneys are very 


large, ſeldom parted into ſeveral lobes: as in other 
birds, but oftener ſhaped like a guitar, with a broad 


belly. The ureters never creep along the kidneys 


as in moſt other birds, but Pee into cheir 


5 ſubſtance. 


The epiploon is very ſmall, and only Covers 2 
part of the ventricle; but in its ſtead we find over 
all the belly, and Amnnetimes on the inteſtines, a coat 
of fat or tallow ſpread between the aponeuroſes of 


the muſcles of the abdomen, and from two to ſix 5 


inches thick. It was this fat mixed with blood 
that formed the manteca, which was highly eſteemed, 


and extremely Gear, among the Romans, who, ac- 


cording | 
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cording to Pliny, reckoned it more efficacious than 
gooſe 5 for rheumatiſm, cold ſwellings, and palſy; 
and even at preſent the Arabians preſcribe it in 
theſe diſorders. Valliſnieri is the only one who, 
probably from his happening to diſſect very lean 
oſtriches, ſuſpects the exiſtence of this fact; and the 
more ſo, that in Italy the leanneſs of the oſtrich has 
paſſed into a proverb, Magro comme uno ſtrug go: 
« meagre as an oſtrich: he adds, that thoſe which 
he examined appeared after diſſection like mere 
ſkeletons : but n be the caſe with reſpect 
to all oſtriches that have no fat, or in which it has 
been ſeparated, ſince there is no fleſh on the breaſt 
or belly, for the muſcles of the abdomen do not be- 
come fleſhy till they reach the ſides. E 

If from the organs of digeſtion we paſs to thoſe 
of generation, we ſhall find other analogies to the 
ſtructure which obtains in quadrupeds. In the 
greateſt number of birds, the penis is concealed ; 
Pr in the oftrich it is apparent, and of a conſider. 
ble ſi ze, compoſed: of two white ligaments, that are 
ſolid and nervous, four lines diameter, and ſheathed 


in a thick membrane, and which only unite at the 


breadth, of two fingers from their extremity, Some- 
times we alſo meet in the ſame part a red ſpongy 
ſubſtance, ſupplied with a multitude of veſſels, and 


very ſimilar to the corpus eavernoſum that is ob- 


ſerved in the land animals. The whole is incloſed 
in a common membrane, whoſe texture is the ſame 
as that of the ligaments, though not ſo thick or 
hard. This penis is furniſhed with neither gland 
nor prepuce; nor, according to the anatomiſts, is 
even perforated for the ejection of the ſeminal fluid; 
but Warren ' pretends that he diſſected an oſtrich, 
whoſe yard was, five inches and a half long, and 
furrowed longitudinally along the upper. ſurface, 
.- With a kind of channel, which appeared to him to 
be deſtined for conveying the ſemen. Whether 
Vox. VI. No. 86. Tc EE os this 
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this channel was formed by the junction of thetwo 
ligaments ; or that Warren miſtook for the penis 
the cartilaginous nut of the ſecond bag of the rec. 
tum, which is in fact parted; or that the ſtructure 
and ſhapeof this organ is liable to vary in different 
ſubjects ; it appears that the yard adheres at its 
origin to the cartilaginous nut, and bending down. 
wards, it paſſes through the ſmall ſac, and emerges 
at the external orifice, which is the anus, and which 
being edged with a membranous fold, forms at this 
part a falſe prepuce, that Dr. Brown has undoubt- 
edly miſtaken for a real prepuce, for he is the only 
perſon who aſſerts that the oſtrich has that excreſ- 
cence. There are four muſcles attached to the 
anus and the yard, whence reſults a ſympathy of 
motion; and this is the reaſon why, when the ani- 
mal voids its excrements, the yard protrudes ſeve- 
ral inches. Dr. Warren learned this fact from 
perſons who kept ſeveral oſtriches in England. In 
the year 1750, a pair was exhibited in London, the 
male of which - meaſured ten feet in height, and 
weighed three hundred and twenty-eight pounds. 
The teſticles differ widely in regard to fize -in 
different individuals, and vary even 1n the propor- 
tion of forty-eight to one; owing, doubtleſs to 
their age, the ſeaſon, the nature of the diſeafe which 
preceded death, &c. Their external ſhape varies 
alſo, but their external ſtructure is always uniform; 
they lie on the kidneys, nearer the left than the 
right. Warren imagined he could perceive ſemi- 
nal veſicules. 4 
The females, ſays the Count de Buffon, have alſo 
teſticles; for ſo we ought to call thoſe glandulous 
bodies, four lines in diameter and eighteen long, 
which are found under the ovarium adhering to the 
aörta and vena cava, and which nothing but the 
redilection of ſyſtem could convert into the lower 
glands of the kidney. Below theſe two * 
| | ies 


Ans. 2 
bodies is placed the ovarium, adhering alſo to the 
great blood veſſels; it generally contains eggs of 
different ſi zes, incloſed in their capſule like ſmall 
glands, and attached to the ovarium by their ſtalks. 
This ovarium is ſingle as in almoſt all birds. The 
funnel of the oviduct opens below the ovarium, and 
ſends off to the right and left two winged mem- 
branous appendices, which reſemble thoſe that oc- 
cur at the end of the tube in land animals. The 
eggs, which are ſeparated from the ovarium, are re- 
ceived into this funnel, and conveyed along the 
oviduct to the laſt inteſtinal ſac, where they are diſ- 
charged through an orifice, which, in its natural 
ſtate, is only four lines in diameter, but its wrink- 
led ſurface expands and forms a dilation proporti- 
onal to the bulk, of the eggs. All the inner coat 
of the oviduct is. full of ,wrinkles, or rather folds, 
as in the third and fourth ſtomachs of the rumina- 
ting animals. The ſecond inteſtinal bag has its 
cartilaginous nut in the female as well as in the 
male ; and this nut, which ſometimes projects more 
than half an inch from the anus, has a ſmall ap- 
pendix three lines in length, thin and incurvated, 
which the anatomiſts take for a clitoris, and with 
the greater probability, as the ſame two muſcles 
that are inſerted in the baſe of the yard in the males, 
are alſo connected to the origin of this appendix 
in the females. | 

The organs of reſpiration reſemble almoſt entirely 
thoſe of the other birds; conſiſting of two lungs 
of aſpungy ſubſtance with ten air cells, five oneach 
fide, of which the fourth is the ſmalleſt, as uſual in 
all the bulky ſpecies of birds: theſe cells receive 
the air from the lungs, with which they have very 
diſtinct communications; but they muſt alſo have 
communications with other parts, though leſs ap- 
parent ; for, when Valliſnieri blew into the trachea- 
arteria, he. obſerved an inflation alang the thighs 
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and wings; which indicates a ſtructure ſimilar to that 


of the pelican, in which Mery: perceived, under 
the inſertion of the wing, and between the thigh and 
the belly, membranous bags, which were filled with 
air during expiration, or when air was injected for- 
cibly into the trachea-arteria, and which probably 
furniſh it to the cellular texture. E | 
Dr. Brown poſitively aſſerts, that the oſtrich has 
no epiglottis : Perrault ſuppoſes the fame thing, 
fince he beſtows on a certain muſcle the office of 
ſharting the glottis, by contracting the larynx; 
Warren affirms that he perceived a glottis in the 
ſubje& which he diſſected ; and Yallifnieri recon- 
ciles theſe oppoſite opinions, by ſaying that there 
is really no perfect epiglottis, but that the poſterior 
part of the tongue ſupplies the defect, cl ſing on 
the glottis in deglutition. There are various opi- 
nions alſo with reſpect to the number and form of 
the cartilaginous rings of the larynx: Valliſnieri 
reckons only two hundred and eighteen, and main- 
tains, with Perrault, that they are all entire : War- 
ren found two hundred and twenty-ſix complete, 
excluſi ve of the firſt ones which were imperfect, or 
thofe immediately under the forking of the trachea. 
All this may be true, conſidering the great varietits 
to which the ſtructure of the internal parts are ſub- 
ject; but it proves. at the fame time the raſhneſs 
of attempting to deſcribe a whole. ſpecies from a 

ſmall number. of individuals, and the danger of 
miſtaking anomalous varieties for conſtant cha- 
racters. Perrault obſerved, that each of the two 
branches of the trachea-arteria is divided at its 
junction with the lungs into a number of membra- 
nous'ramifications, as in theelephant. The brain, 
with its cerebellum, forms a maſs about two inches 
and a half long, and twenty lines broad. Valliſni- 
er affirms, that the one he examined weighed only 
an ounce, which would not amount to the one- 
| twelve- 
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twelve-hundreth part of the weight of the animal: 
he adds, that the ſtructure was exactly ſimilar to 


that of the brain of other birds, and preciſely ſuch 
as deſcribed by Willis. According to the anato- . 
miſts of the French academy, the ten pairs of nerves . 
ariſe and proceed from the cranium, in the ſame 


manner as in land animals; the cortical and the me- 


dullary part of the cerebellum are alſo diſpoſed as 


in theſe animals; and they have ſometimes found 
the two vermiform apophyſes which occur in man; 
and a- ventricle; ſhaped like a writing pen, as in 


moſt of the quadrupeds. They alſo notice, that the 


heart is almoſt round, while in other birds it is ge- 
nerally elongated. | „„ 
In regard to the eye, Ranby aſſerts, that the ball 


taken from its ſocket, ſpontaneouſly aſſumes a form 


almoſt triangular ; he alſo remarks, that the quan- 
tity of the aqueous humour is greater, and that of 
the vitreous leſs, than ordinary. The noſtrils are 
placed in the ſuperior mandible, not far from its 
baſe, and on the middle of each aperture riſes a 
cartilaginous protuberance covered with a very thin 
membrane, and theſe apertures communicate with 
the palate by means of two canals which terminate 
ina pretty large cleft. We ſhould be miſtaken, 
were we to infer from the complicated ſtructure of 
this organ, that the oftrich poſſeſſed the ſenſe of 
ſmell inan eminent degree ; for the moſt undoubted 
facts prove exactly the reverſe. It appears that the 
chief impreſſion and the moſt exquiſite which this 
animal receives, is that of fight. The female oſtrich 
differs from the male, in being ſmaller, of a neater 
ſymmetry, and having the feathers.on the body of a 
beautiful cheſnut brown, inſtead of black, as in the 
male. The wing and tail feathers are white, and 
furniſh very ſoft” and elegant plumes. 
In the order of fecundity, the oftrich ſtill ſeems 
'to be more nearly related to the quadrupeds than to 
| the 
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the birds; for its incubations are frequent, and it 
hatches many young at a time. They are alſo rec- 
koned exceſſively ſalacious, often copulate ; and, if 
we recollect what has been ſaid with reſpect to the 
dimenſions of the yard, we ſhall readily conceive 
that this act is not performed by mere compreſſion, 
as in almoſt all the other birds, but that the male 
organ is really introduced into the ſexual parts of 
the female: Thevenot is the only perſon who aſſerts 
that they pair, and that, contrary to what is uſual 
with the large birds, each male ſelects his female. 
The time of laying their eggs depends on the 
climate they inhabit, but is always near the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice ; that is, about the beginning of July 
in the northern parts of Africa, and towards the 
end of December in the ſouthern tracts of that 
continent. The temperature of the climate has alſo 
great influence on the mode of hatching. In the 
torrid zone, they. are contented with depoſiting 
their eggs in a heep of ſand looſely ſcraped together 
with their feet, and leave the developement of the 
young to the powerful agency of a burning ſun. 
But, though the oſtrich has ſeldom recourſe to in- 
cubation, ſhe is far from abandoning her eggs ; ſhe 
watches aſſiduouſly over their preſervation, and ſel- 
dom loſes ſight of them. This has given occaſion 
to the ſaying, that they hatch them with their eyes, 
and Diodorus relates a cruel method of catching 
theſe animals, which is founded on their ftrong at- 
rachment to their expected offspring : this 1s to 
ſet in the ground round the neſt, at a proper height, 
ſtakes, armed with ſharp points, upon which the 
mother ruſhes heedleſsly, and is transfixed. 
Though the climate of France is much colder 
than that of Barbary, Buffon informs us that oſtriches 
have laid their eggs in the menagerie of Verſailles ; 
but they were unſucceſsful in their attempts to 
batch them, either by artificial incubation, or 
: c 
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the heat of the ſun, or by the application of the 
gradual heat of a ſlow regulated fire; nor could 
they trace in any of the eggs the leaſt marks of an 
incipient organization, or diſcover the ſlighteſt in- 
dication of the production of a new being. The 
yolk and the white of one that had been heated by 
the fire, were only a little thickened ; another ex- 
poſed to the ſun, contracted a very putrid ſmell; 
but neither ſhewed the leaſt appearance of the ru- 
diments of a foetus ; and in ſhort, this philoſophical 
incubation was totally unſucceſsful. We are not 
ſufficiently informed with reſpect to the time ne- 
ceſſary for the incubation of the oſtrich's eggs; all 
we know, or rather all that is aſſerted is, that as 
ſoon as they are hatched, the young are able to 
walk, and even to run and ſearch for their food; 
inaſmuch that in the torrid zone, where they en- 
joy the proper degree of warmth, and can eaſily 
provide their ſuitable ſubſiſtence, they are eman- 
cipated at their birth, and abandoned by their mo- 
ther, on whoſe aſſiſtance they are independent.. Bur, 
in the more temperate countries, as at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the mother watches over her young ſo 
long as her aſſiduous attention 1s neceſſary ; . in 
every climate her care is proportioned to their 
wants. Dr. Sparrman is of opinion, that, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape, the male and female ſit 
on the eggs by turns; as in one of his journeys, in 
the month of December, he frightened a male 
from the neſt, which was made only on the bare 
ſand, on which the eggs lay ſcattered and looſe; 
they were in number eleven. In another neſt fifteen 
were found; and he reaſonably concludes, that from 
ſixteen to twenty is the common number in that 
climate, The uſual weight of the ſhell is eleven 
ounces ; the depth fix inches and a half: and con- 
tains five pints and a quarter of liquid; and that 
the weight of a freſh egg does not greatly exceed 

| this. 
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this. The Hottentots eat the fleſh of the birds, and 
the coloniſts at the Cape uſe the eggs as food. The 
tame oftriches at the Cape have ſtrength ſufficient 
to run along with any perſon on their back, with. 
out ſeeming to be impeded by his weight, In the 
tame ſtate, they are apt to be miſchievous, and will 
frequently kill the poultry by trampling them un- 
der their feet; and he mentions an inſtance of one 
that was obliged to be killed, having trampled ſheep 
to death m the ſame manner. Kolben, -who reſided 
long at the Cape, affirms that the oſtriches in that 
country ſit on their eggs like other birds, and that 
the male and female take this office by turns, which 
he ſays he had frequent opportunities of obſerving. 
The young oſtriches are of an aſh-grey the firſt 
year, and entirely covered with feathers ; but theſe 
are temporary, and ſoon drop. They are never re- 
ſtored on the head, on the top of the neck, on the 
thighs, on the lides, and below the wings; but they 
are replaced on the reſt of the body: by plumes al- 
ternately black and White, and ſometimes grey, 
from the blending theſe two. colours into each other. 
The ſhorteft are on the lower part of the ro 
| thoſe on the belly and the back are longer; but 


the longeſt of all are thoſe of the extremity of the 


tail and of the wings, and are alſo the moſt eſteemed. 

Redi diſcovered, from numerous obſervations, 
that almoſt all birds are ſubject to vermin in their 
feathers, and even vermin of different kinds; that 
the greateſt number have inſects peculiar to them, 
and no where elſe found; but in no ſeaſon could 
he perceive them in oſtriches, though he examined 
many of thoſe animals, ſome of w hich had been re- 
cently brought from Barbary. Valliſnieri, who 
diſſected two. oſtriches, found in the bowels neither 
lumbrica, nor worms, nor inſects of any ſort. It 
would ſeem therefore, that none of theſe creatures 
are ond of the oferich's fleſh ; chat Wop avoid 
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with an averſion, and that it has ſome quality per- 
nicious to their multiplication. Perhaps the breed- 
ing of vermin is prevented internally by the great 
powers of the ſtomach, and the digeſtive organs. 
Many fabulous opinions have been entertained on 
this ſubject. It has been aſſerted, that the oſtrich 
digeſts 1ron as poultry digeſt grain. 

It is certain that theſe birds live chiefly on vege- 
table ſubſtances; that their gizzard is lined with 
very ſtrong muſcles, as in all the granivorous claſs; 
that they often ſwallow bits of iron, copper, ſtones, 
glaſs, wood, and any thing that occurs. It appears 
that they ſwallow whatever they can find, till their 
capacious ſtomachs be completely filled; and that 
the need of ballaſting them with a ſufficient weight, 
is one of the principal cauſes of their voracity. 
The gallinaceous tribe, and other granivorous ani- 
mals, whoſe organs of taſte want ſenſibility, alſo 
ſwallow ſmall ſtones, when mixed with their food, 
miſtaking them probably for grains; but, if ſtones 
be offered alone, they will periſh of hunger, and 
not touch one of them; and ſtill lefs will they med- 
dle with quick-lime. We may therefore conclude, 


that the oſtrich is one of the birds whoſe ſenſes of 


taſte and ſmell are the moſt obtuſe; and in this 
circumſtrance they are widely ſeparated from the 
quadrupeds. 

But the queſtion naturally ariſes, what become of 
thoſe noxious ſubſtances, the copper, the glaſs, and 
the iron, which the oſtrich ſwallows at random, 
and merely with the view of repletion? On this 
ſubject authors are divided, and adduce particular 


facts in ſupport of each opinion. Perrault, having 


found ſeventy doubloons in the ſtomach of one 
of theſe creatures, obſerved, that moſt of them were 
worn down, and reduced to three-fourths of their 
prominence. He conceived that this was occa- 
tioned by their mutual friction, and the comminu- 
Vor. VI. No. 86. D d | tion 
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tion of pebbles, rather than by the action of any 
acid; ſince ſome of theſe doubloons were much 
corroded on the convex ſurface, which was moſt 


_ expoſed to the attrition, and yet nat in the leaſt 


affected on the concave ſide. He thercfore con- 
cluded, that in theſe birds, the ſolutian of the food 
15 not performed merely by ſubtile and penetrating 
Juices, but is effected by the organic action of the 


ſtomach, which compreſſes its aliments, and agi- 


tates them inceſſantly with thoſe hard bodies w hich 
they inſtinctively ſwallow. And, becauſe the con- 
tents of the ſtomach were tinged with green, he 
inferred that the copper was actually diſſolved in 
it; not by any particular ſolvent, nor by the pow. 

ers of digeſtion, but in a ſimilar manner to what 
would take place if that metal were ground with 
herbage, or with ſome acid or faline liquor. He 
adds, that copper, far from affording nouriſhment 
in the ſtomach of the oſtrich, really acts as a poiſon, 
and that all thofe who ſw allowed much of it ſoon 
dicd. 

Valliſmieri, on the other hand, imagines, that 
the oftrich digeſts or diſfolves the hard ſubſtances 
chiefly by the action of the acid liquor of the ſto- 
mach; but he does not exclude the effect of attrition 
which may aſſiſt the ſolution. His proofs are theſe : 
1. Bits of wood, iron, or glaſs, which have remained 
ſome time in the ſtomach of the oſtrich, are not 
ſmenth and ſhining, as they would be if worn by 
the friction of the coats ; but are rough, furrowed, 
perforated, and preciſely ſuch as w __ be produ- 
ced by the corrofion of a ſol vent. 2. This ſolvent 
reduces the hardeſt and the ſofteſt dice alike to 
impalpable molecules, which may be obſerved by 
the microſcope, and even by the naked eye. 3. He 
found in the ſtomach of the oſtrich, a nail fixed in 
one of the ſides, in ſuch a manner as to prevent its, 
mecting the oppoſite ſide, and conſequently the 

compreſſion 
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tompreſſion of the contents; yet the food was as 
completely diſſolved in this ventricle as in another 
in which the uſual action could take place; and 
this at leaſt proves, that in the oſtrich, digeſtion is 
not performed ſolely by trituration. 4. He ob- 
ſerved a copper thimble in the ſtomach of a capon; 
which was corroded only where it touched the 

izzard, and conſequently where it was leaſt ex- 
poſed to the attrition of the hard ſubſtances : 
whence the ſolution of metals in the gallinaceous 
tribe muſt be aſcribed rather to the action of ſome 
menſtruum, than to the preſſure and reſiſtance of 
the coats; and the analogy naturally extends to the 
oſtrich. 5. He diſcovered in the ſtomach of the 
oſtrich, a piece of money which had been ſo com- 
pletely corroded, that its weight was reduced to 
three grains. 6. The glands of the firſt exude, 
when ſqueezed, a viſcous, yellowiſh, inſi pid liquor, 
which, however, quickly marks iron with a dull 
fpot. 7. The activity of theſe juices, the force of 
the muſcles of the gizzard, and the black colour 
which tinges the excrements of the-oftriches that 
have ſwallowed iron, which alſo happens to thoſe 
perſons who uſe martial preparations, and have a 
vigorous digeſtion, ſupporting the preceding facts, 
incline Valliſnieri to conjecture, not indeed that the 
oſtriches really digeſt iron, and are nouriſhed by it, 
but that the ſtones and the metals, eſpecially iron, 
being diflolved by the gaſtric liquor, temper, 
like abſorbents, the acrid juices of the ſtomach, and 
mix it with the nutriment as uſeful ingredients for 
ſeaſoning it, and increaſing the action of the ſolids. 
And this concluſion is the more reaſonable, ſince 
iron is known to enter into the compoſition of li- 
ving beings ; and, when ſufficiently attenuated by. 
proper acids, it becomes volatile, and ſhews a ten- 
dency as it were to vegetate, and aſſumes forms 
analogous to thoſe of plants. In this ſenſe only 
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can the oſtrich be ſaid to digeſt iron: and even ad- 
mitting that the powers of the ſtomach were ſufli- 
cient to produce the effect, it is ſtill extremely ri. 
diculous to imagine, that the gizzard has the be- 
neficial qualities of a medicine, and is proper for 
aſſiſting a .debilitated appetite. But ſuch is the 
nature of the human mind ! ſtruck with a rare or 
ſingular object, it never fails to heighten the won. 
der by theaddition of chimerical, and often abſurd, 
qualities. Hence it has been affirmed, that the 
moſt tranſparent ſtones found in the ſtomach of the 
oſtrich, have tiie virtue, when applied to the neck, 
of promoting digeſtion ; that the inner coat of the 
gizzard has the power of correcting a cold tempe- 
rament, and of rekindling the fire of luſt; its liver, 
that of curing the falling-ſickneſs ; its blood, that 
of reſtoring ſight ; and the ſhell of its egg reduced 
to powder, that of relieving the gout, the gravel, 
 &c. Valliſnieri had an opportunity of demon- 
ſtrating by experiments the falſity of theſe pretended 
virtues; and his experiments are the moſt deciſive, 
as they were performed on perſons the moſt credu- 
lous, and the moſt ſubject to prejudices. 

The oſtrich is a bird peculiar to Africa, the iſlands 
eontiguous to that continent, and that part of Aſia 
which borders on it. Theſe regions, which are 
the native abodes of the camel, the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and many other large animals, muſt alſo 
be the paternal ſeat of the oftrich, which 1s the 
elephant of the birds. They are very numerous, 
according to Dr. Pocock, on the mountains fitua- 
ted on the ſouth-weſt of Alexandria. A miſſionary 
mentions that they occur at Goa, though much 
more rarely than in Arabia. Philoſtratus pretends 
that Apollonius found them even beyond the 
Ganges ; but this was certainly at a period when 
Hindooſtan was leſs populous than at preſent. 
Modern travellers have never obſerved any in that 
| 1 country, 
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country, unleſs ſuch as were carried thither; and 
all agree, that on either ſide of the line, they never 
paſs beyond the thirty- fifth degree of latitude; and, 
as they cannot fly, they are in the ſame predicament 
with the quadrupeds in the ſouthern tracts of the 
ancient continent; that is, they cannot migrate 
into the new continent. Hence this ſpecies has 
never been diſcovered through the whole range of 
America, though the name has been applied to the 
andaguaca, which is analogous to them indeed, and 
therefore called the American oftrich. For the 
ſame reaſon they have never been found in Europe, 
though they might enjoy a climate ſuited to their 
nature in the Morea, in the ſouth of Spain, and in 
Italy. But, before they could migrate into theſe 
countries, they muſt have croſſed the interven- 
ing ſeas, which was impoſſible; or follow the line 
of coaſt as high as the fiftieth degree of latitude, 
another obſtacle equally inſurmountable for an ani- 
mal that delights in the parched plains. The 
oſtriches prefer the moſt ſolitary and the moſt arid 
tracts, that are ſcarcely ever refreſhed by genial 
ſhowers; and this confirms the account of the. 
Arabians, that they do not drink. Theophraſtus 
fays, that the oſtreih breeds in that part of Africa 
where it does not rain. All the travellers and na- 
turaliſts are agreed on this point. Warren is the 
only perſon who reckons the oſtrich aquatic: he 
admits that it never ſwims; but ſays that its legs 
are tall, and its neck long; ſo that it could wade in 
the water and catch its prey; and, as its head re- 
ſembles that of a gooſe, hence he infers that it is a 
river bird. Phil. Tranſ. No. 394. Another hearing 
that in Abyſſinia the oſtriches were of the ſizeof an 
aſs, and that their neek and feet reſemble thoſe of 
the quadrupeds, concluded that they muſt have an 
aſs's tail and feet. Hardly is any part of zoology ſo 
obſcured by abſurdities as the hiſtory of the oſtrich. 
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They aſſemble in the deſerts in numerous flocks, 
Which at a diſtance refemble troops of cavalry, and 
as ſuch have alarmed many catavans. Their life muſt 
be ſpent rather abſtemioufly in theſe vaſt barren 
ſolitudes ; but there they taſte the ſweets of liberty 
and love. To enjoy theſe felicities they fly the 
preſence of man ; but man learns the profit he can 
derive from them ; he haunts them in their moſt 
ſavage retreats ; he feeds on their eggs, their fat, 
their fleſh; decks himſelf with their plumes ; and 
perhaps he flatters himſelf with the hope of com- 
pletely ſubduing them, and of ranking them among 
the number of his ſlaves. The advantages which 
the domeſtication of the oftrich promiſes are ſo 
important, as to threaten its ſecurity, even in the 
deſerts. | 
Whole nations have heretofore merited the name 
of fluthophagi, or oftrich eaters, from the cuſtom of 
feeding on them ; and theſe people bordercd on 
the elephantophagi, who had not better cheer. 
For this diſh Apicius directs, and with great reaſon, 
a poignant ſort of ſauce ; which proves that it was 
uſed among the Romans; but we have other evi- 
dences. The Emperor Heliogabalus once ordered 
the brains of fix hundred oſtriches to be ſerved up 
for a ſingle repaſt. That monſter, it 1s well known, 
had a whim of eating cach day only a ſingle kind of 
food; ſuch as pheafſants, hogs, pullets, &c. and the 
oſtrich was of the number, but ſeaſoned no doubt 
after the recipe of Apicius. Even at preſent the 
inhabitants of Lybia, Numidia, 8&c. feed upon the 
tame ones; cat the fleſh, and ſell the feathers : yet 
neither the dogs nor the cats would touch the frag- 
ments of the oſtrich diſſected by Valliſnieri, though 
it was freſh and florid. It is indeed true that the 
ofirich was extremely lean, and was perhaps old; 
but Leo Africanus, who taſted them in their native 
deſerts, informs us, that they were ſeldom eaten, 
except 
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except when young, and even after being fattened. 
The rabbi, David Kimchi, adds, that the females 
were preferred; and perhaps the fleſh was rendered 
more palatable by caſtration. 
Cadamoſto and ſome other travellers mention 
their having taſted oſtrich eggs, which they found 
not to be unpleaſant food; De Brue and Le Maire 
affirm, that a ſingle one is ſufficient for eight men; 
and others aſſert, that it weighs as much as thirty 
hen eggs. The ſhell is formed into various ſorts 
of cups, which grow hard, and reſemble 1vory. 
When the Arabians have killed an oftrich, they 
open its throat, and make a ligature below the in- 
ciſion; three or four of them then take it, and ſhake 
it backwards and forwards, as we would rinſe a 
bottle; the ligature being then removed, a conſi- 
derable quantity of manteca, of the conſiſtence of 
concrete oil, oozes from the hole. They extract 
ſometimes as much as twenty pounds from a fingle 
oſtrich; and this manteca is nothing but the blood 
of the animal mixed, not with the fleſh as has been 
alleged, ſince there is none on the belly and breaſt, 
but with that fat, which in plump oſtriches forms 
a coat ſeveral inches thick on the inteſtines, The 
natives of the country aſſert that the manteca is 
pleaſant to eat, but frequeutly acts as a purgative. 
The Ethiopians flay the oftriches, and fell their 
{kins to the merchants of Alexandria. The leather 
is very thick, and the Arabians formerly made it 
into inner jackets, which ſerved inſtead of a cuiraſs 
and buckler, Belon ſaw large quantities of theſe - 
ikjns ſtripped of their feathers in the ſhops at Alex- 
andria.— The long white plumes of the tail and 
wings have always been highly eſteemed ; the an- 
cients uſed them for decoration, and appropriated 
them to diſtinguiſh the military profeſſion, in which 
tney ſucceeded to the feathers of the ſwan; for 
birds have always furniſhed the poliſhed nations, as 
0 v ell 
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well as the favage tribes, with the materials of or. 
nament. Aldrovandus informs us, that there are 
ſtill preſerved at Rome two ancient ſtatues, one of 
Minerva and another of Pyrrhus, in which the hel. 
met is decked with the plumes of the oftrich. It 
* ſeems probable that theſe alfo compoſed the bunch 
worn by the Roman ſoldiers, which Polybius men- 
tions, and which confiſted of three black or red 
feathers, about a cubit in height. In Turkey, even 
at preſent, a janiflary, who has diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf by his warlike atchievements, is entitled to 
wear them in his turban ; and in the ſeraglio, the 
ſultana, when ſhe would heighten her charms to 
obtain a gentler conqueſt, employs them to de. 
corate her perſon. In the kingdom of Congo, theſe 
feathers are mixed with thoſe of the peacock, to 
form enſigns of war; and the ladies of England, 

France, and of Italy, make them the finiſhing part 
of their dreſs. It is well known what prodigious 
conſumption is made of them in Europe for hats, 
helmets, theatrical dreſſes, furniture, canopies, fu— 
neral decorations, and even for female ornaments: 

and indeed it muſt be allowed, that they have a fine 
effect, both from their natural and their artificial 
colours, and from their gentle waving motion. But 
it may be proper to obſerve, that the feathers moſt 
admired, are thoſe which are plucked from the ani- 
mal while alive ; and are known by this property, 
that when the quill ; is preſſed by the fingers, it diſ- 
charges a liquor, while thoſe that are pulled after 
death are dry, light, and very liable to worms. 

The oſtriches, though inhabitants of the deſert, 
are not ſo wild as might be ſuppoſed. All travel- 
lers agree in ſaying, that they are eaſily tamed, el- | 
pecially when young. According to Buffon, the 
people of Dara, of Lybia, &c. breed them in flocks, 
and undoubtedly obtain from them feathers of the 
beſt fort, which are only obtained from living 

oſtriches. 
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oftriches. They even grow domeſtic: without much 
trouble, merely from the habit of ſeeing men, and 
receiving food, and experiencing kind treatment. 
Brue, having purchaſed two of them on the coaſt 
of Africa, found them quite tame when arrived at 
Fort St. Louis. 


They have even been brought farther than do- 


meſtication, and ſome have trained them to carry 
their rider like a horſe. Nor is this a modern in- 
vention; for the tyrant Firmius, who reigned in 
Egypt about the end of the third century, uſed, it 
is ſaid, to be carried on large oſtriches. Moore 
mentions, that he ſaw at Joar in Africa, a man tra- 
velling on an sſtrich. Valliſnieri ſpeaks of a young 
man who mounted on an oftrich, exhibited at Ve- 
nice before the rabble; and Adanſon ſaw, at the 
factory of Podor, two young oſtriches, the ſtrongeſt 


of which ran faſter than the beſt Engliſh hunter, 


though it carried two negroes on its back. All this 
ſerves to ſhew, that theſe animals, though not ab- 
ſolutely intractable, are yet of a ſtubborn nature, 
and if they could be taught ſo much as to keep to- 
gether in flocks, and return to their ſtable, and even 
to allow themſelves to be mounted, it would ſtill 
be difficult and perhaps impoſſible to inſtruct them 


to obey the reins, to feel the wiſh of the rider, and 


comply with it. We ſee, even from the relation of 
Adanſon, that the oſtrich of Podor did not make a 
diſtant ſtretch, but only took ſeveral turns round 
the hamlet, and that its courſe could only be ſtop- 
ped by throwing ſome obſtacle in its way. Docile 
toa certain degree of ſtupidity, it ſeems intractable 
from its nature; and this muſt be really the caſe, 


lince the Arab, who has tamed the horſe and en- 


ſlaved the camel, has never completely ſubdued the 
oſtrich; but till this be obtained, advantage can 
neither be derived from its ſpeed nor its force, for 
Vol. VI. No. 86. Ee the 
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the ſtrength of an indocile domeſtic is always hurt. 
ful to its maſter. 

Bur, though the oftriches run faſter than the 
horſe, they are yet caught by means of horſes ; but 
to ſucceed requires dexterity. The plan which the 
Arabs take 1s to keep conſtantly within fight of 
them, without preſſing them too hard ; they are 


particularly careful not to ſuffer them to feed, 
though not to diſturb them too much. And the exe. 


cution is the more eaſy, ſince they ſeldom hold a 
ſtraight courfe, but almoſt always defcribe a circle. 
The Arabs therefore, tracing a ſmaller circle within 
the other, can always keep their proper diſtance, 
and yet paſs over much leſs ground. After a day 
or two, when the oftriches are worn out with fatigue 
and want of food, the horſemen ſuddenly dart upon 
them at full gallop, endeavouring as much as poſſi- 
ble to drive them againſt the wind, and they kill 


them with the blows of a ſtick, that the blood may 


not ſpoil the fine white of the plumes. 

The Struthophagi had another method of catch- 
ing theſe animals; they covered themſelves with 
an oftrich's ſkin, and, ſ]ipping their arms into the 
neck, they imitated all the ordinary motions of the 
eftrich itſelf, and thus were able to get near it and 
ſurpriſe it. In the ſame manner, the ſavages of 
America diſguiſe themſelves like roe-bucks, to catch 


the roe-bucks. Dogs and nets have alſo been uſed, 


but it would ſeem that the horſe is moſt commonly 
employed; and this circumſtance alone is ſufficient 
to explain the antipathy which has been ſuppoſed 


to ſubſiſt between the horſe and the oſtrich, 


In running, it ſpreads its wings and the large fea- 
thers of its tail, not with the view to aſſiſt its mo- 


tion, but from the common effect of the correſpon-„ 


dence of muſcles; juſt as a man running throws 
about his arms, or an <Jephant that turns upon its 
hunter, erects and diſplays its large ears. But the 

: complete 
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complete proof that the oſtrich does not faiſe its 
feathers to encreaſe its celerity is, that it ſpreads 
them, even when it runs againſt the wind; in which 
caſe they can only retard its progreſs. If we con- 
ſider that bulk and ſwiftneſs are combined in the 
oſtrich, we muſt be convinced that they are ex- 
tremely ſtrong; yet it preſerves the manners of 
the granivorous animals: it never attac ks the weak, 
and ſeldom oppoſes the aſſaults of the ſtrong. Co- 
vered with a hard thic K coat of leather, and fur- 
niſhed with a broad ſternum, which ſerves for a breaſt- 

late, and defended by another callous breaſt- plate, 
it hardly feels the application of external blows; and 
it eſcapes from the greater and more ſerious dan- 
gers by the rapidity of its flight. If it ſometimes 
makes reſiſtance, it employs its bill, the points of 
its wings, and particularly its feet. Thevenot ſaw 
one which overthrew a dog by a blow of its foot. 
Belon ſays that it could run down a man, and throw 
ſtones at 1ts purſuer. Leo Africanus ſays, that the 
oſtrich wants the ſenſe of hearing; yet it appears 
to have all the organs which give thoſe ſenſations ; 
the aperture of the ſear is even very wide, and is 
not obſtructed by feathers. It 1s probable there- 
tore, that either, like the grous, it 1s only deaf in the 
ſeaſon of love ; or that what has been imputed to 
its deafneſs, is really the effect of ſtupidity. It is 
moſt likely that this is the ſeafon when its cry ts 
heard : this happens ſeldom, for few perſons have 
mentioned it. The ſacred writers compare its cry 
to moaning, and it 1s even pretended that its Hebrew 
name zacnah is derived from ianab, Which ſignifies 
to howl. Dr. Brown fays, that it reſembles the 
wailing of a hoarſe child, and it is ſtill more plain- 
tive; how gloomy is it then, and even terrible, to 
uſe the expreſſion of Sandys, to travellers who pe- 
netrate with timorous apprehenſions into the im- 

menſity of theſe deſerts, Where every living being, 
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man not- excepted, is an object of dread and danger, 
We are informed that Capt. Aylmer, of Rye, has 
now in his poſſeſſiona fine oſtrich, landed from Africa 
in 1800. This bird ſtands upwards of ſix feet high, 
though only ten months old, and is in excellent 
health, and beautiful plumage. The extraordinary 
digeſtive powers of this ſpecies of the feathered 
race are daily exemplified by this bird, which ſwal- 
lows numerous iron nails, pieces of broken crocke- 
ry, and other hard ſubſtances, without the leaſt ap, 
parent injury. Synonymes. —Autruche, Buff. Stru- 
thio camelus, Lim. Gmel. Mill. Sc. Black oftrich, 
Alb. Sparrm. Lath. Sc. 


Tur NANDAGUACU TOUYOU, ok 
AMERICAN OSTRICH. _ 

WHAT 1s called the oftrich of South America, 
or the oftrich of rhe Straights of Magellan and 
Guiana, is quite different fromthe preceding oſtrich; 
and Le Maire is the firſt traveller, who, deceived 
by ſome traces of reſemblance to the African bird, 
has given 1t the ſame name. Klein, who perceived 
that it was of another ſpecies, calls it the baſtard 
rich. Barrere has ſometimes termed it the 
heren, ſometimes the ferrivorous crane, and ſome- 
times the /onug-necked emeu. Others have with more 
accuracy applied a compound name, expreſſive of 
ſeveral of its qualities, e grey caſſmwary with the 
Mrich bill. Mohering, Briſſon, Linnæus, and Gmelin, 
adopt the Latin name bea, to which Briſſon an- 
nexcs the American epithet touyou, by which it is 
generally known in Guiana. The ſavages ſettled 
in other parts of the continent have given it dif- 
ferent names: yardu, yandu, and nandu-guacu, in 
Brazil; /allian in the iſland of Marangan ; ſuri in 
Chili, &c. In this detail of the various names of 
this bird, we have in part pointed out the different 
| countries where it is wa" "m0 is a native of South | 
America, 
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America, but it is not equally common in every pro- 
vince of that extenſive country. Marcgrave in- 
forms us, that it is ſeldom ſeen in the vicinity of Fer- 
nambuca, and is equally rare in Peru, and along the 


moſt populous coaſts; but it is more frequent in 


Guiana; in the ſeignories of Seregippe and of Rio- 
grande; in the interior provinces of Brazil; in 
Chili; in the vaſt foreſts ſituated north from the 
mouth of the De la Plata; and in the ſavannas which 
{tretch on the ſouth of that river, and in all the 
Terra Magellanica, as far as Port Defire, and to the 
coaſt bordering on the Straights of Magellan. For- 
merly ſome diſtricts in Paraguay {warmed with 
theſe birds, eſpecially the plains watered by the 
Uraguay ; but as the inhabitants multiplied, they 
killed great numbers, and forced the reſt to retire. 
Captain Wood aſfures us, that though they abound 
on the northern coaſt of the Sraights of Magellan, 
there is not one to be found on the fouthern ſhore: 
and notwithſtanding Coreal's affirming that he ſaw 
them on the iſlands in the South Sea, theſe ſtraights 
ſeem to bound the climate ſuited to the nandaguacu, 
as the Cape of Good Hope terminates the region of 
the oſtrich; and the iſlands where Coreal ſaw theſe 
birds, were probably contiguous to the eaſtern 
ſhores of America, beyond the Straights of Magellan. 
It alſo appears that the nandaguacu, which, like the 
oſtrich, delights in the heat of the torrid zone, is 
yet not ſo much affected by cold; for the promon- 

tory Which runs into the Straights of Magellan is 
nearer the pole, than the Cape of Good Hope, or 
any other climate where the oſtrich has ſpontane- 
ouſly fixed its refidence : but, as the nandaguacu is 
alſo, like the oſtrich, entirely a terreſtial bird, and 
incapable of flying; and as Sbuth America is fepa- 
rated from the ancient continent by immenſe 
oceans; it would follow that we ought not to ex- 
pect to find the nandaguacu in Europe, any more 
Es than 
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than to diſcover oftriches in America: and this in, 
terence agrees with the teſtimony of travellers, 
The nandaguacu, though inferior in ſize to the 
oſtrich, is yet the largeſt bird in the new world, the 
full grown ones being ſix feet high. Wafer, who 
meaſured the thigh of one above the ordinary ſize, 
found it almoſt equal to that of a man. It has the 
long neck, the ſmall head, and the flat bill, of the 
oftrich; but in other reſpects, it reſembles the caſ- 
fowary. Its body is of an oval ſhape, and, when 
clothed with all its feathers, appears almoſt entirely 
round. Its wings are very ſhort, and of no uſe in 
Hying ; though they are ſaid to aſſiſt it in running. 
It has on the back and about the rump long fea- 
thers, which fall back, and conccal the anus; for 
it has no other tail. Its plumage is grey on the 
back, and white on the belly. It is very tall, having 
three toes to each foot, all anterior; for we cartnot 
conſider as a toe that callous round tubercle placed 
behind, and on which the foot reſis as on a claw. 
To this conformation is imputed the difficulty with 
which it ſtands on a ſmooth ſurface, and of walk- 
ing on it without falling; in compenſation, how- 
ever, it runs very ſwiftly in open ground, raiſing 
ſometimes one wing, ſometimes another, but tor 
purpoſes that have not yet been well aſcertained. 
Marcgrave ſuppoſes, that it is with the view of 
ſpreading a ſort of ſail to catch the wind; Nierem- 
berg, that it is to throw the ſcent from the dogs 
which purſue it; Piſo and Klein, that it is to change 
frequently the direction of its courſe, by theſe zig- 
Zags to avoid the arrows of the ſavages ; and others 
vnagine, that it ſeeks to increaſe its ſpeed by pricx- 
ing itſelf with the ſpines with which its wings arc 
armed. But whatever be the intention, certain 1t 
is that they run with aſtoniſhing velocity, and that 
it is difficult for any hound to overtake them. It 
is related of one, that, on percerving itſelf ſtopt, It 
met} | | * garte 
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darted with ſuch rapidity as diſengaged it from the 
dogs, and it eſcaped to the mountains. As it is 
impoſſible to outſtrip them by agility, the ſavages 
are obliged to employ addreſs, and to lay ſnares 
for catching them. Marcgrave ſays, that they live 


on fleth and fruits; but if they had been obſerved 


with attention, it would undoubtedly have been 
diſcovered which of theſe two kinds of aliments 
they prefer. For want of facts, we may conjecture 
that theſe birds having the ſame inſtinct with the 
oftrich, and other frugivorous animals, v1z. that of 
ſw allowing ſtones, iron, and other hard ſubſtances, 
that they are alſo frugivorous, and that if they 
ſometimes eat fleſh, it is either becauſe they are 
preſſed by hunger, or, like the oſtrich, their ſenſes 
of taſte and ſmell being only in an inferior degree, 

they ſwallow indiſcriminately whatever comes in 
their w ay. 

Nieremberg relates very ſtrange ſt ries in 1 
to their mode of propagation. According to this 
writer, the male performs the office of hatching the 
eggs; for this purpoſe he aſſembles twenty or thirty 
females to lay in the ſame neſt, and after they have 


depoſited their eggs, he drives them forcibly away, 


and covers them himſelf, taking the ſingular pre- 
caution of removing two of the eggs from the neſt; 

theſe two become addle, which the male perceiv- 
ing, he breaks one of them, in order to invite a 
multitude of flies, beetles, and other ſmall inſects, 
on which the young hatch feed; and after the firſt 
is conſumed, he opens the other for the ſame pur- 
poſe. But all this may happen, without recurring 
to an extraordinary inſtinct; the addle eggs may 
be cruſhed by accident, and inſects attracted, which 
ſerve to nouriſh the young. We can ſuſpect here 
the intention of the parent only; for theſe inten- 


ee which we liberally impute to animals, al- 


ways form the romance of natural hiſtory. 
| | The 
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NATUR AI. HISTORY 
The aſſertion, that the male takes upqn himſelf, 


to the excluſion of the females, the care of hatch- 
ing, ſeems inconſiſtent with the order of nature. 


Wafer ſays, that he ſaw in a deſert tract, ſituated 
on the north of the river De la Plata, about the 
thirty-fiſth degree of ſouth latitude, a number of 
the eggs of the nandaguacu in the ſand, where, ac- 
cording to him, theſe birds left them for the ſun 
to hatch. If this be true, the deſcription which 


Nieremberg gives with reſpect to the incubation 


of theſe eggs, can only refer to a climate that is 
colder, and nearer the pole. In fact, the Dutch' 
found near Port Deſire, which is in the forty-ſc- 
venth degree of fouth latitude, one of theſe birds 
fitting, which they chaſed away, and counted nine- 
teen eggs in the neſt, It 1s for the ſame reaſon 
that the oſtriches ſeldom or never hatch their eggs 
themſelves in the torrid zone, yet fit upon them 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where the heat of the 
climate is inadequate to the effect. 

When'the young are newly excluded from the 
ſhell, they are very familiar, and follow the firſt 
perſon whom they meet. © I have myſelf,” ſays 
Wafer, © been followed by many of theſe young 
oftriches, which are inoffenſive and unſuſpicious.“ 
Bur as they grow up, they acquire experience, and 
eee ſhy. It appears that in general their fleſh 

s pleaſant to eat; though that of the old ones is 
N Their feathers are far from being ſo beau- 
tiful as thoſe of the oftrich; yet they are highly 
valued in ſouth America, and in Europe are often 
ſold for thoſe of the real oftrich. 

The ſpecific character of the 7onyon, nandagu- 
acu, or ſiruthio Rhea, Linn. is, that * the foot 
has three tocs, the hind one rounded.” Latham 
makes it a ſeparate genus, of which only one ſpe- 
cies, the Americana, is known. The bill, he ſays, 
is ſtraight, depreſſed, and roundiſni at the tip; the 

wings 


QF HEEDS. - + as 
wings are unfit for flying; the lower part of the 
thighs naked: the feet are furniſhed with three toes 
before, and behind with a round callous bump.” 
Synonymes.—Struthio' rhea, Linn. Gmel. Borowyrs 
Rhea Americana, Lath. Ind. Rhea, Bri}. Struthio 
nothus, Klein. Struthio-camelus Americanus, Ray 
and Jl]. Struthio emeu, Nieremb. Nandaguacu 


Braſilienſis, Marcg. and Pijo. American oſtrich, 
ill. Damp. and Lath. Touyou, Buff. 


Tux GALEATED CASSOWARY. 


THE Dutch were the firſt who exhibited this 
bird in Europe; they brought it, in 1597, from 
the iſland of Java, on their return from the firſt 
voyage which they performed to the Eaſt Indies. 
The natives of the country call it ne, from which 
the French have formed the word emer. It was 
alſo named caffowary, which is now univerſally 
adopted. | | | 

The galcated caſſowary, though not ſo large as 
the oſtrich, 1s apparently more bulky; becauſe its 
maſs is nearly the ſame, and 1ts neck and feet are 
ſhorter and thicker in proportion ; and its body is 
more protuberant, which gives it a keavier look. 
The one deſcribed by the academicians of Paris, 
was five feet and a half long, from the point of the 
bill to the extremity of the claws; that obſerved 
by Cluſius was a fourth ſmaller. Houtman reck<- 
ons it double the bulk of the ſwan; and other 
Dutchmen mention it as of the ſize of a ſheep. 
This variety of meaſures, ſo far from affecting the 
truth, is what alone informs us of the real magni- 
tude of the galeated caſſowary; for the ſize of an 
individual is not that of the ſpecics, and to eſti- 
mate that properly, we muſt conſider it as a quan- 
tity varying between certain limits. Hence a na- 
turaliſt who compares with judgement the deſcrip- 
tions of different obſervers, will have more preciſe 
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and accurate ideas of the ſpecies, than an obſerver 
who is only acquainted with a ſingle individual. 
What is moſt remarkable in the figure of the 


geleated caſſowary, is that kind of conical helmet, 


the fore-part of which is black, and the reſt yellow, 


Which covers the face from the bottom of the bill 


to the middle of the crown of the head, and ſome. 
times ſtretches farther. This helmet is formed by 
the protuberance of the bones in that part of the 
cranium, and is ſheathed by a hard covering, con- 
fiſting of feveral concentric plates analogous to the 
ſubſtance of an ox's horn. Its entire ſhape re- 
ſembles a truncated cone, three inches high, an 
inch diameter at the baſe, and three lines at its 
vertex, Clufius thought that this helmet dropped 
every year with the feathers, in the ſeaſon of moult- 
ing; but the Pariſian academicians have properly 
obſerved, that the external ſheath only could thus 
fall, and not the inner ſubftance, which, as we 


have ſaid, forms a part of the bones of the ſkull; 


and they even add, that during the four years that 
this bird was kept in the menagerie at Verſailles, 
they could not perceive that this ſheath was ever 
detached. However, this might have happened 
through length of time, and by à kind of ſucceſſive 
exfoliation, as in the bill of many other birds. 
The iris is of a topaz-yellow, and the cornea re- 
markably ſmall, compared with the ball of the eye, 
which gives the bird a ſtrange. wild lcering look ; 
the lower cye-l:d is the largeſt, and the upper is 
ſet in the middle with a row of ſmall black hairs, 
which form an arch ever the eye like the brow, and 
this, together with the opening of the bill, pro- 
duces a threatening aſpect. The exterior orifices 
of the noſtrils are ſeated very near the point of the 
upper bill. In the bill we muſt diſtinguiſh the 
materials which ſerve to cover it. They are three 
ſolid pieces, two of which form the — 
| | an 
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und the third conſtitutes the upper ridge, which is 
much more elevated than in the oſtrich; the three 
are ſneathed with a membrane which fills up the 
interſtices. The upper and lower mandibles of the 
bill have their edges a little furrowed near the end, 
and ſeem each of them to have three points. _ 

The head and the arch of the neck are-ſptinkled 
with a few ſmall feathers, or rather with ſome. 
black ſtraggling hairs; ſo that on theſe parts the 


ſkin appears nearly bare. The colours and their 
diſpoſitions are various; commonly blue on the 
ſides, violet under the throat, red behind in many 


parts, but eſpecially in the middle of the neck; 
and theſe red parts are more prominent than the 
reſt, on account of wrinkles, or oblique furrows. 


The holes of the ears were very large in the galeat- 
ed caſſowary deſcribed by the academicians ; very 


ſmall in the one deſcribed by Cluſius; but in both 


they were diſcloſed, and beſet like the eyelids with 


{mall black hairs. 


Near the middle of the fore-part of the neck, 
and where the great feathers have their origin, riſe 
two barbels which are red and blue, and round at 
the ends, and which Bontius places in his figure 
Immediately above the bill, as in poultry, Friſch 
delineates four; two long ones on the ſides of 
the neck, and two before that are ſmaller and 
ſhorter: the helmet alſo appears larger in his figure, 
and approaches the ſhape of a turban. Friſch alſo 
pretends that he diſcovered in two ſtuffed galeated 
caſſowaries, the diſtinguiſhing marks between the 


males and females ; but he does not inform us in 
what theſe conſiſt. | | 


The wings of the galeated caſſowary are ſtill 


ſmaller than thoſe, of the oſtrich, and equally unfit 
for flying. They are armed with points or ſpines, 

more numerous than in the oſtrich. Cluſius found 
four or five of them; the academicians five; and 
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in Friſch's ſigure there are ſeven: but it ſeems 
now to be aſcertained that five is the real number; 

theſe are like the pipes of feathers, and appear red 
at the end, and are hollow through their whole 
extent. They contain within their cavity a ſort of 
marrow ſimilar to what is found in the quill fea. 
thers of other birds: they are, in fact, quills with- 
out the feathers or webbed part. The middle one 
is near a foot in length, and about three lines in 
diameter, it being the longeſt of all: thoſe placed 
on either ſide diminiſh gradually like the fingers 
of the hand, and nearly in the ſame order. Swam- 
merdam uſed them inſtead of a pipe to inflate very 
delicate veſſels, ſuch as the tracheæ of inſects, &c. 


It has been ſaid, that the wings of the caſſowary 


were intended to accelerate its motion; others 
have conjectured that they only ſerved like ſwitches 
to aſſiſt them in ſtriking; but no one can aſſert 
that he ever ſaw what uſe the bird really makes of 


them. The caſſowary has alſo another property 


common to the oftrich, viz. it has but one kind of 
feathers over its whole body, wings, rump, &c. 
though moſt of theſe feathers are double, each root 
ſending off two branches of different lengths nor 
is the ſtructure uniform throughout; the branches 
being flat, black, and ſhining, divided underneath 
into knots, each of which produces a beard or 
thread, with this. difterence, that from the root to 
the middle of the branch, theſe threads are ſhorter, 

more pliant, ramify more, and are covered with a 
kind of tau ny down ; v hereas, from the middle of 
the ſame branch to its extremity, they are longer, 
harder, and of a black colour, and as theſe laſt 

cover the others, and are the only. ones that ap- 
pear, the caſſowary ſeen at a diſtance reſembles an 


animal clothed with hair, like bears or wild boars. 


The ſhorteſt feathers are on the neck, the longeſt 
round the rump, and the middle ſized on the in- 
termediate 
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termediate ſpace. Thoſe of the rump are fourteen 
inches long, and hanging over the hinder part of 
the body, they ſupply the piace of the tail, which is 
totally wanting. 

It has, like the oſtrich, a naked and callous ſpace 
on the ſternum, where the weight of the body reſts 
when the bird fits; ; and this part is ſtill more pro- 
minent in the galcated caſſowary than in the oſtrich. 
The thighs and legs are clothed with feathers al- 
molt to the knees, and theſe feathers were of an 
aſh-grey in the ſubject which Cluſius examined; 
the feet, which are thick and ſtout, have three toes, 
and not four, as Bontius affirms; all of them di- 
rected forwards. The Dutch relate, that the 
leated caſſowary employs its feet for defence; ſtrike 
ing backwards like a horſe, according to ſome; 
and according to others, darting forwards againſt 
the aſſailant, it throws him back with its feet, and 
ſtrikes his breaſt with violent blows. Cluſius, who 
ſaw one alive in the gardens of Count Solms at the 
Hague, ſays, that it makes no uſe of its bill for 
protection, but that it attacks its antagoniſt ſide- 
ways, by kicking; he adds, that this count ſhewed 
him a tree about the thickneſs of his thigh which 
this bird had ſpoiled, having {tripped off the bark 
entirely with 1ts feet and nails. 

The claws of the caſſowary are very hard, black 
on the outſide, and white on the inſide. Linnæus 
ſays, that they ſtrike with the middle claw, which 
is che largeſt. Its gait is ſingular; it appears to 
kick behind, at the ſame time it makes a kind of 
leap forwards. But however ungraceful its mo- 


tion may be, it is ſwifter, we are told, than the 


beſt runner: indeed celerity of motion is ſo pecu- 


larly the property of birds, that the tardieſt of 


that tribe excel in the rapidity of their courſe the 
moſt agile of the land animals. 


The caſſowary has the tongue indented along the. 
edges, 
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edges, and fo ſhort, that it has been ſaid of it, as 
of the moor-cock, that it has none. The one ob- 
ferved by Perrault was only an inch long, and 
eight lines broad. It ſwallows any thing that is 
throwr to it; that is, any ſubſtance Which its bill 
wilt admit. Friſch juſtly confiders this inſtinct as 
indicating an analogy to the gallinaceous tribe, 
which ſwallow their aliments entire, without bruiſ- 
ing them with their bills; but the Dutch, who 
feem to have wiſhed to make the hiſtory of this 
fingular bird ſtill more extraordinary by the addi- 
tion of the marvellous, have not hefitated to aſſert 
that it ſwallows ſtones, bits of iron, glaſs, &c. and 
even burning coals, without ſuffering inconveni- 
ence. It is alſo ſaid they eject very ſoon what they 
have taken, and ſometimes diſcharge apples whole, 
in the ſame ſtate as when ſwallowed. Indeed, the 
inteſtinal canal is ſo ſhort, that the aliments muſt 
oon paſs through it; and ſuch as, by their hard- 
neſs, might occaſion ſome reſiſtance, muſt undergo 
little alteration in ſo ſmall a deſcent, particularly 
when the functions of the ſtomach are weakened by 
any diſeaſe. Cluſius was aſſured, that in theſe 
caſes, they ſometimes ejected hen-eggs, which they 
are fond of eating, and quite entire with their 
ſhell; but, on ſwallowing them a ſecond time, 
they completely digeſt them. The principal food 
of this bird, which was the caſſowary belonging to 
Count Solms, was white bread cut into ſmall bits, 
which proves that it is frugivorous, or rather om- 
nivorous, ſince it really cats whatever is offered it, 
and has the craw and the double ſtomach of the 
animals that live on vegetable ſubſtances, and at 
the ſame time it has the" hore inteſtines of ſuch as 


feed on fleſh. The inteſtinal canal of the one diſ- 
ſected by the academicians was four feet eight 
inches long, and two inches diameter through its 
whole extent. The cæcum was double, and only 

one 
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one line in diameter, and three, four, or five inches 
long. From this account it appears, that the in- 
teſtines of the galeated caſſowary are thirteen times 
ſhorter than thoſe of the oſtrich; and for this rea- 
ſon, it muſt be ſtill more voracious, and ſtill more 
diſpoſed to animal food, which could be aſcer- 
tained, if obſervers, inſtead of reſting ſatisfied with 
examining the dead bodies, would ſtudy the habits 
of the bird while living. 

The caſſowary has a gall-bladder ; and its duct, 
which croſſes the hepatic, terminates higher than 
that in the duodenum, and the pancreatic duct is 
iaſerted above the cyſtic ; a conformation of parts 
quite different from: what obtains in the oftrich. 
The organs of generation in the male are not ſo 
diſſimilar: the penis riſes from the upper part of 
the rectum; its form is that of a triangular pyra- 
mid, two inches broad at the baſe, and two lines 
at the apex ; it conſiſts of two ſolid cartilaginous 
| ligaments, connected cloſely to each other above, 
but parted below, and leaving between them a 
half-channel covered with ſkin. The vaſa deferen- 
tia and the ureters have no apparent communica. 
tion with the perforation of the penis ; fo. that this 
part, which ſeems to fill four principal offices in 
the quadrupeds, that of carrying off the urine, 
that of conveying the ſeminal fluid to the female 


womb, that of contributing by its ſenfibility to the 


emiſſion, that of ſtimulating the female to melt in 
the embrace, ſeems in the caſſowary and the oftrich 
to be confined to the two laſt, which are calcu- 
lated to excite in the two ſexes the neceſſary cor- 
reſpondence of motion in the venereal act. Cluſius 
was informed that, when the animal is living, the 
penis ſometimes is obſerved to project from the 
anus; another point of analogy with the oftrich. 
The eggs of the caſſowary are of an aſh-grey, 
verging on greeniſh, not ſo thick, but longer than 
| | ; thoſe 
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me NATURAE HESTORTYT: 

thoſe of the oſtrich, ſprinkled with a multitude of 
ſmall tubercles of a deep green; the ſhell is not 
very thick according to Cluſius, who ſaw ſexecral 
of them; the largeſt of all thoſe which had fallen 
under his notice was fifteen inches round-one. way, 
and a little more than twelve the other. « Eggs 
with excavated points,” is Linnæus's expreſſion, 


Which is totally different from what Cluſius aſſerts, 


The caſſowary has the lungs and the ten air. 
cells as in other birds, particularly thoſe of the 
large kind; it has that ſcreen or black membrane 
peculiar to the eyes of birds, and that inner eyc- 
lid, which, as it is well known, is attached to the 
large angle of the eye by two common muſcles, and 
which is at momentary intervals drawn back over 
the cornea, by the action of a kind of muſcular 
pulley, which merits all the curioſity of anatomiſts, 

The middle of the eaſtern part of Aſia ſcems to 
be the true climate of the caſſowary, and its terri- 
tory begins where that of the oſtrich ends. The 
latter ſeldom paſſes beyond the Ganges, as we 
have already ſeen; but the former is found in the 
Molucca iſlands, and in thoſe of Banda, Java, Su- 
matra, and the correſponding tracts on the conti- 
nent. It is however far from being ſo numerous 
as the oſtrich, ſince a king of Joardam in the iſland 
of Java preſented Scellinger, the captain of a 


Dutch veſlel, with a caſſowary as a rare bird. The 


reaſon probably is, becauſe the Eaſt Indies are 
much more populous than Atrica; and it is wel! 
aſcertained, that as men multiply, the wild ani- 
mals gradually diminiſh; or retire into the more 
ſolitary tracts. „ | 
It is fingular, that the: caſſowary, the oſtrich, 
and the nandaguacu, which are the three largeſt 
birds that are known, all are natives of the torrid 
zone, which they ſeem to ſhare among themſelves, 
cach enjoying its own territory, without incroach- 
7 | ing 
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img on that of another. They are really all of 
them land animals, incapable of flying, but run- 
ning with aſtoniſhing celerity; all ſwallowing 
whatever comes in their way, grain, graſs, fleſh, 
bones, ſtones, flints, iron, glaſs, &c. In all, the 
neck is of great length, the legs. tall and very 
ſtrong, the claws fewer than in moſt birds, and in 
the oftrich there are ſtill fewer than in the other 
two; in all, there is only one ſort of feathers, un- 
like thoſe of other birds and different in each of 
the three kinds; in all, the head and the arch of the 
neck are bare, the tail, properly ſo called, is want- 
ing, the wings are but imperſect, furniſhed with 
a few pipes or quills, without any vanes, as the 
quadrupeds that inhabit the warm countries have 
leſs hair than thoſe of the regions of the north. 
All of them, in a word, ſeem to be natural pro- 
ductions of the torrid zone. But notwithſtanding 
theſe points of agreement, they are ſtill marked by 
characters that diſtinctly ſeparate the ſpecies ; the 
oſtrich is removed from the galeated caſſowary and 
the nandaguacu, by its ſize, by its feet, like thoſe 
of the camel, and by the nature of its plumage: it 
differs from the caſſowary particularly by its naked 
thighs and flanks, by the length and capacity of 
its inteſtines, and becauſe it has no gall-bladder ; 
and the galeated caſſowary differs from the nanda- 
guacu and the oftrich, by its thighs being clothed 
with feathers, almoſt to the tarſus, by red barbels 
which hang from the neck, and alſo by the helmet 
on its head. 
Ihe ſpecific character of the galeated cafſowary 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem is, that * 1t has three toes, 
with the helmet and barbels naked.” Latham 
erects the caſſowary into a new genus, diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe properties: the bill depreſſed, ſtraight, and 
ſomewhat conical; the noſtrils oval; the wings 
very ſhort, and unadapted for flying; the lower 
Vor. VI. No, $6. G g | part 
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part of the thighs naked; the feet conſiſting of 
three toes, all of them turned forwards ; the tail 
wanting. The galeated caſſowary has the epithet 
of emeu, and is diſcriminated by being “ black, 
its top helmeted, its body beſet with thaggy fea- 
thers, its head and top of the neck bare.“ This 
author adds that it grunts like a hog, and kicks 
like a horſe. Synonymes.—Le caſoar, Buff. Stru- 
thio caſſuarius, Linn. and Gme!, Caſſowary, or 
emeu, Will. Ray, Briſſ. Klein, &c. 


Tux NEW HOLLAND CASSOWARY.—Cas- 


 aritns Nove Heollandie. 


' THIS bird was diſcovered by governor Philip, 
in our ſettlement of Botany-bay. It differs con- 
ſiderably from the common caſſowary. Ir is a 
much larger bird, ftanding higher on its legs, and 
having the neck longer than in the common one. 
Total length ſeven feet two inches. The bill is 
not greatly different from that of the common caſ- 
ſowary ; but the horny appendage or helmet on 
the top of the head in this ſpecies is totally want- 
ing: the whole of the.head and neck is alſo covercd 
with feathers, except the throat and fore part of 
the neck about half way, which are not ſo well 
* feathered as the reſt; whereas in the common caſ- 
ſowary the head and neck are bare and caruncu- 
lated as in the turkey. | 
The plumage in general corffiſts of a mixture of 
brown and grey, and the feathers are ſomewhat 
curled or bent at the ends in the natural ſtate : the 
wings are ſo very ſhort as to be totally uſeleſs for 
flight, and indeed are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the plumage, were it not for their 
ſtanding out a little. The long ſpines which are 
feen in the wings of the common ſort are in this 
not obſervable, nor- is there any appearance of a 
tail. The legs are ſtout, formed much as in the 
"Fn galeated 
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galeated caſſowary, with the addition of their being 
Jagged or ſawed the whole of their length at the 
back part. | | 

This bird 1s not uncommon in New Holland, as 
ſeveral of them have been ſeen about Botany-bay 
and other parts. Although it cannot fly, it runs 
ſo ſwiftly, that a greyhound can ſcarcely overtake 
it. The fleſh is ſaid to be in taſte not unlike beef. 


DID US, ru Er DODO. 


HE generic characters of this extraordinary 
family, are as follows: Bill ſtraitened in the 
middle by two tranſverſe wrinkles; the tip of each 
mandible inflected. Noſtrils oblique, near the 
margin of the middle of the bill. Face naked be- 
yond the eyes. Feet ſhort, thick, cloven. Wings 
uſeleſs for flying. Tail wanting. This very ſin- 
gular genus contains the following four ſpecies : 


Tux HOODED DODO; 


AGILITY, we have ſaid, is commonly con- 
ceived to be peculiarly the property of the winged 
tribe; but if we regard it as an eſſential character, 
the dodo muſt be excluded from the claſs ; for its 
proportions and its movements give an idea of the 
moſt heavy and aukward of all organized beings. 
It poſſeſſes an 1l]-ſhaped body, bulky, and almoſt 
cubical, ſupported with difficulty on two exceed- 
ingly thick and ſhort pillars, carrying a head ſo 
ſtrangely ſhaped, that we might take it for the 
whim of a. caricature painter; and this head, reſt. 
ing on a huge ſwelling neck, conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely of an enormous beak, in which are ſet two 
large black eyes encircled with a ring of white, 
and the parting of the mandibles runs beyond the 
eyes, and almoſt quite to the ears; theſe two man- 
ables, concave in the middle, inflated at both 


ends, and bent backwards at the point, reſemble | 
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two ſharp ſpoons laid on each other, their con- 
vexity being turned outwards: all which produces 
a ſtupid voracious appearance, and, to complete 


the deformity, it is furniſned with an edging of 


feathers, which, accompanying the curvature of 
the baſe of the bill, ſtretch to a point on the fore. 
head, and then arch round the face like a cowl, 
whence the bird has received the name of ca 
chined ſwan (cygnus cucullatus ), as well as that of 
hooded dodo. 

Magnitude, which in animals implies ſtrength, 
5 roduces nothing in this bird but oppreſſive weight. 

he oftrich, the nandaguacu, and the caſſowary, 
indeed, are alſo incapable of flying, but they run 
with aſtoniſhing fpeed. The dodo ſeems to be 
clogged by its unwieldy carcaſs, and can hardly 
collect force ſufficient to drag it along. It is the 
moſt inactive of the feathered race. It has wings; 
but theſe are too ſhort and too feeble to raiſe it 
from the ground. | 
portioned, and out of place. We might take it 
fora tortoiſe diſguiſed 1n the clothing of the winged 
tribe; and Nature, in beſtowing theſe ornaments, 
ſeems to have w himſically added clumſineſs to its 
unwieldy maſs, to render it more diſguſting, by 
reminding us at the ſame time that it is a bird. 

The firſt Dutch that ſaw it in the iſland of Mau- 
ritius, now the Ile of France, named it ca- 
vogel, diſguſting bird, both on account of its ugly 
figure, and its rank ſmell. This ſingular bird is 
very large, and is only inferior in ſize to the three 
preceeding; for it exceeds the turkey and the 
ſwan. The upper mandible is blackiſh through- 
out, except at the hook, where there is a red ſpot; 
the holes of the noſtrils arc placed very near its 
middle, and (cloſe to the two tranſverſe folds, 
which riſe at this part on the ſurface. 

The feathers of the dodo are in general very 5 

Aa. 


It has a tail, but it is diſpro- 
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and their predominating colour is grey, which is 
deeper on all the upper part of the body and the 
lower part of the legs, but brighter on the fto- 
mach, the belly, and the whole of the under part 
of the body. There is ſome yellow and white on 
the quill-feathers of the wings, and thoſe of the 
tail, which appear frizzled, and are but few in 1 
number. Cluſius reckons only four or five. The 1 
feet and toes are yellow, and the nails black; each | | 3 
foot has four toes, three of which are placed be- 
fore, and the fourth behind, and this hind one has 
the longeſt nail. 

Some have pretended that there was commonly 
lodged in the ſtomach of the dodo a ſtone of the 
ſize of the hand, and to which they failed not to 
aſcribe the ſame origin and the ſame virtues as to 
the bezoars. But Cluſius, who ſaw two of theſe 
ſtones of different ſhapes, and bulky, is of opinion, 
that the bird had ſwallowed them like the grani- 
vorous claſs, and that they were not formed in its 
Romach.-:. © -* „5 | 
The dodo is a native of the iſlands of France and 
Bourbon, in the Indian ocean. The Dutch call it 
dodaers ; and the Portugueſe dodo; however, it is 
named by the natives dronte. 
Specific character. The hooded dodo has the 
epithet ineplus, and is characterized by being 
black with whitiſh clouds, and its feet having 
four toes.” Synonymes.—Le dronte, Buff. Di- 
dus ineptus, Gmel. and Lath. © Struthio cucullatus, 
Linn. loth edit. Raphus, Bri. Cygnus cuculla- 
tus, Nierem. Ray and Will. Gallus gallinaceus 
r Cluj. Dod-aerſen, or walgh-vogel, 
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7 Tux SOLITARY DODO. 

THIS bird was originally deſcribed by Leguat, | 
as a native of the iſland of Rodrigue. It is a very 
gs = „ 1 large 
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large bird, ſince ſome males weigh forty-five 
pounds. The plumage of theſe is commonly. 
mixed with grey and brown ; but in the females, 
ſometimes brown, fometimes a light yellow, pre- 
dominates. Carre lays, that the colour of the 
plumage is: gloſſy, bordering on yellow; and he 
adds, that it is exceedingly beautiful. 

The females have a protuberance over the bill 
ſomewhat reſembling a widow's peak; their fca- 
thers {weil out on both ſides of the breaſt into two 
ſmall white mounds, reſembling a lady's boſom. 
The teathers of the thighs arc rounded towards the 
end in the ſhape of ſhells, which has a very fine 
effect; and, as if the females were conſcious of 
their beauty, they take great pains in arrangin 
their plumage, ſmoothing it with their bill, and 
adjuſting it almoſt continually, ſo that not a ſingle 
tcather 1s miſplaced. According to Leguat, their 
whole appcarance is noble and graceful ; and this 
traveller even affirms that their pleaſing demeanour 
has often been the means of ſaving their life. If 
this be the caſe, there muſt be a great difference 
between the ſolitary and the hooded dodo, in rc- 
gard to their figure. : 

This bird has ſome reſemblance to the turkey ; 
its legs differ only in being taller, and the bill in 
being more hooked ; its neck is alſo proportion- 
ally longer, the eye black and lively, the head 
Without a creſt or tuft, and with ſcarcely any tail; 
its hind part, which is round like the buttocks of . 
a horſe, is covered with broad feathers. The 
wings of the ſolitary dodo do not enable it to fly; 
but they are not uleleſs in other reſpects. The 
pinion-bone ſwells near the end into a ſpherical 
button, which 1s conceal d under the feathers, and 
ſerves two-purpoſes ; in the firſt place for defence, 
to which the bill is alſo ſubſervient; in the ſecond, 
to make a kind of clapping or whirling twenty or 
thirty 


OF BERPS: :* 
thirty times on the ſame ſide in the ſpace of four 
or five minutes. In this way, it is ſaid, the male 
invites his mate with a noiſe like that of a keſtrel, 
which is heard at the diſtance. of two hundred 
paces. 5 „ 
Theſe birds are rarely ſeen in flocks, though the 
| ſpecies is pretty numerous; ſome affirm even that 
ſcarcely two are ever found together; whence their 
name of ſolitary dodo. They ſeek unfrequented 
ſpots where to lay their eggs; they conſtruct their 
neſt with the leaves of the palm-tree heaped up a 


foot and a half high; into this neſt the female 


drops an egg much larger than that of a gooſe ; 
and the male participates in the office of hatching. 
During the whole time of the incubation, and even 
that of the education, they ſuffer no bird of the 
ſame kind to approach them; and it is pretended 
that the male drives away the males, and that the 
female drives away the females; an obſervation 
which could hardly be made on a bird that paſſes 
its life in the wildeſt and the moſt ſequeſtered ſpots. 

The egg (for it ſeems that theſe birds lay only 
one, or rather cover only one at a time) requires 
ſeven weeks to hatch, and the young cannot pro- 
vide for itſelf until ſome months afterwards. Du. 
ring all that time it is watched with paternal care, 
and this circumſtance alone gives greater force to 
the inſtinctive affection than in the oſtrich, which 
is abandoned from its birth, and never afterwards 
receives the foſtering aſſiduities of its parents, and, 
being without any intimacy with them, is deprived 
of the advantages of their ſociety, which is the 
firſt education of animals, and which moſt of all 
contributes to develope their native powers ; and 
hence the oftrich is confidered as the moſt unſeeling 
of the teathered creation. After the cducation of 
the young ſolitary dodo is completed, the parents 
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40 NATURAE HISTORY 
till continue united, and on the whole faithful to 
each other, though ſometimes they intermix with 
other birds of the ſame ſpecies. The care which 
in common they have beſtowed on the fruit of their 
union ſeems to rivet their attachment; and, when 
the ſeaſon again invites, they renew their former 
attachment and love. | 

It is aſſerted, that whatever be their age, a ſtone 
is always found in their gizzard, as in the hooded 
dodo: this ſtone is as large as a hen's egg, flat on 
the one fide and convex on the other, ſomewhat 
rough, and ſo hard as to be fit for a whetſtone. It 
is added, that it is always alone in the ſtomach, and 
is too bulky to paſs through the intermediate duct 
which forms the only communication between the 
craw and the gizzard; and hence it is inferrcd, 
that this ſtone is formed naturally in the gizzard 
of the ſolitary, and in the ſame way as the bezoars. 
But Buffon concludes, that this bird, being grani- 
vorous, ſwallows ſtones and pebbles like all the 
reſt of that claſs, particularly the oſtrich, the nan- 
daguacu, the caſſowary, and the hooded dodo; and 
that the paſſage between the craw and the gizzard 
admits of a greater dilatation than Leguat ſup- 
poſed. | 

The epithet of /#/;7ary alone indicates ſufficiently 
its native wildneſs; and this is indeed what we 
ſhould expect. Bred ſequeſtered without a ſingle 
companion, deprived of the ſociety of its equals, 
and connected to its parents only by the ties of de- 
pendence and want, its latent powers are never 
awakened, and expanded. But it appears fill 
more timid than ſavage; it even ventures to come 
nigh one, and with an air of familiarity, eſpecially 
if it has little experience, and is not ſcared by a 
ſudden onſet ;- but it can never be tamed. It is 
difficult to enſnare it in the woods, where it can 


elude the ſportſman .by cunning and dexterity in 
con- 
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concealing itſelf; but, as it does not run faſt, it is 
cafily caught in the plains and open fields; when 
overtaken, it utters not a complaint, but waſtes in 
grief, and obſtinately refuſes every kind of food. 
The proper ſeaſon for catching them 1s from March 
to September, which is the winter in thoſe coun- 
tries they inhabit ; it 1s alſo the time when they are 
fatteſt. Their fleſh, eſpecially when young, is of 
an excellent flavour. 

Such is the general idea which Leguat gives of 
the hermit or ſolitary dodo; and he ſpeaks not on- 


ly as an eye-witneſs, but as an obſerver, who had 


for a long time ſtudied the habits of the bird. 

Specific character of the ſolitary dodo: © It is 
variegated with grey and duſky, and its feet are 
furniſhed with four toes.” Synonymes.—Le ſoli- 
taire, et Poiſeau de Nazare, Buß. Didus ſolitarius, 
Gmel. The ſolitary dodo, Lath. 


Tus NAZARENE DODO. 


_ THE bird of Nazareth, ſo called, no doubt, by 
corruption, becauſe it was found in the iſland of 
Nazare, was obſerved by F. Cauche in the ifland of 
Mauritius, It is a very large bird, and more bulky 
than the ſwan. Inſtead of plumage, its body is en- 
tirely covered with a black down; yet it has ſome 
feathers, which are black on the wings and frizzled 


on the rump, which ſerves for a tail; it has a thick 


bill, incurvated ſomewhat below; the legs tall and 
covered with ſcales, three toes on each foot; its cr 

reſembles that of a goſling, and its fleſh has a toler- 
able reliſh. The female lays only one egg, which 
is large and white. Beſide it, there is generally 


found a white ſtone of the ſize of a hen's egg; the 


cauſe or reaſon of which is not known. The na- 
7are depoſits its egg on the ground in the foreſts, 
on ſmall heaps of graſs and leaves which it makes. 
When the young one is killed, a grey ſtone is ge- 
nerally found in its gizzard. 

Vol. VI. No. 87. H h 
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2 NATURAL MI oN 
Gmelin and Latham beſtow on this bird the ap- 
pellation didus nazarenus, or nazarene dodo. They 
regard it as a diſtinct ſpecies from the ſolitary do- 
do, and as diſcriminated by being black, and hav- 
ing three toes on each foot. 8 5 


PAVO, nE PEACOCK. 


HIS moſt ſuperb genus of birds contains four 
ſpecies ; the generic characters of which are 


as follows: Head creſted ; bill convex, ſtrong; 


noſtrils broad; quills of the rump elongated, 
broad, expanſible, and ſpangled with eyes. They 
are every where prized” for their great beauty and 
magnificence ; but that of China by far excels the 


other three ſpecies in richneſs and elegance of 


plumage. 
Tur COMMON PEACOCK. 


THIS well-known bird is called in Greek, zur, 


or rau, perhaps from eu, to ftretch, on account 
of the length of its tail: in the ZEolian dialect it 
was pronounced xa; and hence the Latin pavo, 
and its names in the modern languages : in Italian, 
pavone ; in Spaniſh, paven; in French, pac; in 


German, pfau ; in Poliſh, paw; and in Swediſh, 


pao-fogel. 


| Dignity of appearance, nobleneſs of et | 


elegance of form, ſweetneſs and delicacy of pro- 
portions, whatever marks diſtinction and com- 
mands reſpect, nature ſeems to have beſtowed on 
the peacock. A light waving tuft, painted with 
the richeſt colours, adorns its head, and raiſes 
without oppreſſing it. Its matchleſs plumage 
ſeems to combine all that delights the eye in the 
delicate tints of the fineft lowers; all that dazzles 
in the ſparkling luſtre of the gems ; and all that 
aſtoniſhes in the grand diſplay of the rainbow. 
But not only has nature united, in the plumage 0 
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OF BIRDS. 243 
the peacock, to form a maſterpiece of magnifi- 
cence, all the colours of heaven and earth; ſhe 
has ſelected, mingled, ſhaded, melted them with 
her inimitable hand, and formed an unrivalled pic- 
ture, particularly in the Chineſe ſpecies, common- 
ly called the peacock pheaſant; inſomuch that their 
feathers derive from their mixture and their con- 
traſt new brilliancy, and effects of light ſo ſublime, 
that our art can neither imitate nor deſcribe them, 
but in a very faint and imperfect manner. 

Such appears the plumage of the peacock, even 
when at eaſe and alone in a fine vernal day. But if 
a female is preſented ſuddenly to his view ; if the 
fires of love, joined to the ſecret influence of the 
ſeaſon, rouſe him from his tranquillity, and infpire 
him with ardour and new deſires ; his beauties open 


and expand, his eyes become animated and expreſ. 


ſive, his tuft flutters on his head, and expreſſes the 
warmth that ſtirs within; the long feathers of the 
tail, riſing, diſplay their dazzling richneſs; the 
head and neck bending nobly backwards, trace their 
ſhadow gracefully on that ſhining ground, where 
the ſun-beams play in a thouſand ways, continual. 
ly extinguiſhed and renewed, and ſeem to lend new 
luſtre, more delicious and more enchanting ; new 
colours, more variegated and more harmonious ; 
each movement of the bird produces new ſhades, 
numberleſs cluſters of waving fugitive reflections, 


which ever vary and ever pleaſe, It is then that 


the peacock ſeems to ſpread out ali his beauties, 
only to delight his female, who, though denied the 
rich attire, 1s captivated with its diſplay ; the live- 
lineſs which the ardour of the ſeaſon mingles with 
his geſtures, adds new grace to his mavements, 
which are naturally noble and dignified, and which, 
at this time, are accompanied with a ſtrong hollow 
murmur, expreſſive of defire. But this brilliant 
plumage, which ſurpaſſes the glow of the richeſt 
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23 NATURAL HESTORY 


flowers, like them alſo is ſubject to decay; and, 
each year, the peacock ſheds his honours. Then, 
as if aſhamed at the loſs of his attire, he avoids 
being ſeen in this humiliating condition, and con- 
ceals himſelf in the darkeſt retreats, till a new 
ſpring reſtores his wonted ornaments, and again in- 
troduces him to receive the homage paid to beauty; 

for it loſes its feathers with the firſt fall of the 
leaves, and recovers them again when the buds burſt 
forth. It is pretended that the peacock is ſenſible 
to admiration, and that a foothing and attentive 
gaze is the moſt certain means to engage him to 
diſplay his decorations ; but the look of indifte- 
Tence chills his Mages and makes him cloſe his 
treaſures. - 

Though the peacock has been long naturalized 
in Europe, it 1s not a native of this quarter of the 
globe, but ſeems to have been originally produced in 
the mildeſt parts of the Aſiatic and African conti- 
nents. The Eaſt Indies, Buffon ſays, muſt be con- 
ſidered as the true native country of the peacock, 
whence it paſſed into the weſtern parts of Aſia, 
Elian informs us, that Greece received this beau- 
tiful bird from the Barbarians; who, Buffon 
thinks, were the people of India, ſince Alexander, 
who traverſed Aſia, firſt met with the peacock in 
that country : and beſides, in no region of the 
globe is the tribe ſo numerous or ſo large as in that 
oriental clime. Mandeflo and Thevenot ſaw them 
in profuſion in the province of Guzarat : Taver- 
Hier, in every part of India, but particularly in 
the territories of Baroche, Cambaya, and Broudra; 
Francis Pyrard, in the vicinity of Calicut ; the 
Dutch, on the Malabar coaſt; Lintſcot, in the 


i land of Ceylon; the author of the ſecond voyage 


to Siam, in the foreſts on the frontiers of that king- 


dom; on the ſide of Cambogia, and near the banks 


of the river Meinam; Gentil, at Iva; Gemelli Car: 
| reri, 


{ 
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reri, in the Calamian iſlands, Iying between the 
Philippines and Borneo. Indeed this beautiful bird 
muſt owe its birth to the luxurious climate where 
nature laviſhly pours her riches; where gold, and 
pearls, and gems, and precious ſtones, and all the 
beauty and brilliancy of colours, are ſcatttered 
with profuſion. This opinion is countenanced by 
holy writ; peacocks are enumerated among the 
valuable and rare commodities that were every three 
years imported by Solomon's fleet; which being 
fitted out in the Red Sea, and not being able to ven- 
ture at a diſtance from the ſhore, muſt obviouſly 
have drawn its riches either from India, or the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of Africa. | 
From Aſia, it is moſt probable, they were tranſ- 
ported into Greece, where at firſt they were ſo rare 
as to be exhibited in Athens for thirty years, at the 
monthly feſtivals, as an object of curioſity, which 
drew crouds of ſpectators from the neighbouring 
towns. We cannot fix the date of this event; but 
it was after the return of Alexander from India, 
who firſt topped at the ifland of Samos. Here 
the conqueror was ſo delighted with the rich plum 
age of the peacocks, that he enacted ſevere penalties 
againſt killing them. But it is very probable that 
ſoon after this time, and even before the clofe of 
his reign, they were become common; for we 
learn from the poet Ariſtophanes, who was cotem- 
porary with that hero and ſurvived him, that a 
ſingle pair brought into Greece had multiplied fo 
rapidly, that they were as numerous as quails ; and 
beſides, Ariſtotle, who outlived his pupil only two 
years, ſpeaks in ſeveral parts of his work of pea- 
cocks as well-known birds. Es | 
That the ifle of Samos was the firſt ſtation of 
Alexander on his return from India, is probable 
trom its proximity to Aſia; and is beſides proved 
by the expreſs teſtimony of Menodotus.' Some 
1 5 indeed 
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indeed have given a forced interpretation of this 
paſſage, and reſting on the authority of ſome very 
ancient medals of Samos, in which Juno is repre. 
ſented with a peacock at her feet, have pretended 
that Samos was the primitive abode of that bird, 
from whence it has been diſperſed to the caſt and 
the weſt. © There,” ſays Athenæus, “are the pea. 
cocks ſacred to Juno, they being firſt reared in 
Samos, and thence carried into other countries, as 
the cocks from Perſis, and the Meleagrides from 
/Eolia.** But the truth is, that Samos was the 
firſt part in Europe where the peacoc ks were bred ; 
in the ſame manner as the pintadoes, which are 
well known to be African birds, were ſeen in 
FEolia or Ætolia, before they were introduced into 
the reſt of Greece; and eſpecially as the climate of 
Samos is particularly ſuited to them, and they lived 
there in the ſtate of nature. Theſe reaſons are 
ſufficient to account for the epithet of Samian bird, 
which ſome authors have beſtowed on the peacock ; 
but the term can be only figurative, ſince Tourne- 
fort never mentions the peacock in his deſcription 
of that iſland, but ſays £5 it is full of partridges, 
woodcocks, thruſhes, wild-pigeons, turtles, &c. 
After the peacock was tranſplanted from Aſia 


into Greece, it found its way into the ſouth of 
Europe. and was gradually introduced into Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, and as 


far as Sweden, where indeed they are rare, and re- 


quire great attention, and even ſuffer an alteration 


in their plumage. Laſtly, The Europeans, wha 
by the extent of their commerce and navigation 
connect the whole inhabited world, have ſpread 
them along the American coaſts, and introduced 
them into. Mexico, Peru, and ſome of the Antilles, 
as St. Domingo and Jamaica, where they now are 
numerous, though there were none prior to the 
diſcovery of America, The peacock is a 2 

| ird, 
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bird, as the ancients well remarked ; the ſhortneſs 
of its wings, and the length of 1ts tail, check its 
a rial courſe ; and, as it with difficulty ſubſiſts in a 
northern climate, 1t could never migrate into the 
new world. 

The peacock has ſcarcely leſs ardour for the fe- 
male, or contends with leſs obſtinacy, than the 
common cock. The pea-hens are alſo of an amo- 
rous mould, and when deprived of the males, they 
toy with each other, and welter in the duſt; but 
the eggs which they lay are then void of the prin- 
ciple of life. This happens commonly in the 
ſpring, when the return of ſoft and genial warmth 
awakens nature from her torpor, and gives a new 
ſtimulus to the appetite, which prompts every ani- 
mated being to reproduce its ſpecies. Hence per- 
haps the reaſon why ſuch eggs were termed zephy- 
rian (ova zephyria), not becauſe the gentle zephyrs 
were imagined capable of impregnating them, but 
becauſe the vernal ſeaſon is fanned by light airs, 
and even depicted by the zephyrs. Wind-eggs is 
their common name in Englith ; becauſe they want 
their outer ſhell, and are flaccid, as if inflated with 
air. Perhaps this was alſo the reaſon of the an- 
cient epithet zephyrian, 

Theſe birds, according to Ariſtotle, attain their 
full vigour in three years. Columella is of the 
lame opinion; and Pliny repeats the ,words of 
Ariſtotle, with ſome ſlight alterations. Varro fixes 


the period at two years; and the people who are 


well acquainted with theſe birds ſay, that in our 
climate the female begins to lay at the end of the 


year, though the eggs are then certainly addle. 


But almoſt all agree that the age of three years is 
the term when the peacock has acquired his full 
growth, and is fit to perform the office of the male; 


and that the power of procreating is announced by 


a new and ſplendid production: this is the long 
| and 
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and beautiful feathers of the tail, which they diſ- 
play, as they ſtrut and expand their fan; the ſur. 
plus nouriſhment being then no longer directed to 
the growth of the individual, is ſpent on the re- 
production of the ſpecies. = 
The female lays her eggs ſoon after fecundarion; 

ſhe does not exclude one every day, but only once 
in three or four days; and according to Ariſtotle ſhe 
has but one hatch in the year, which conſiſts in the 
firſt of eight eggs, and in the following years of 
twelve. But this muſt be underſtood of thoſe pea- 
hens that both lay their eggs and rear their young; 
for if the eggs be removed as faſt as they are laid, 
and are placed under a common hen, they will, 
according to Columella, have three hatches in the 


- courle of the year; the firſt of five eggs, the ſecond 


of four, and the third of two or three. It would 
ſeem that in this country they are not fo prolific, 

ſince they lay ſcarcely more than four or five eggs 
in the year. On the other hand, they appear to 
be far more prolific in India, where, according to 
Peter Martyr, they lay from twenty to thirty. The 
temperature of a climate has great influence on 
whatever relates to generation, and this is the key 
to thoſe apparent contradictions which are found 
between the ancients and our own obſervations. 
In a warm country, the males are more ardent, 
fight with each other, require more females, and 
theſe lay a greater number of eggs; but in a cold 
country the latter are not ſo prolific, and the for- 


mer are calm and indifferent. 


If the pea-hen be ſuffered to follow the . of 
inſtinct, ſhe will lay her eggs in a ſecret retired 
ſpot; the eggs are white, and ſpeckled like thoſe 
of the turkey-hen, and nearly of the ſame ſize. 
During the whole time of incubation, ſhe anxiouſly 
thuns the male, and is particularly careful to con- 


ceal her track, when ſhe returns from the neſt: 
| for 
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for in this ſpecies, as in the gallinaceous tribe, and 
many others, the male burning with luſt, and 
faithleſs to the intentions of nature, is more earneſt 
in the purſuit of pleaſure, than ſolicitous about 
the multiplication of the race. If he diſcovers his 
mate ſitting on her eggs, he breaks them; proba- 
bly to remove an obſtacle to the gratification of 
his paſſions. 

The pea-hen fits from twenty-ſeven to thirty 
days, more or leſs, according to the temperature 
of the climate, and the warmth of the ſeaſon. 
During that time, a ſufficĩent ſupply of food ought 
to be ſet within their reach, that they may not be 
obliged to ſtray 1n ſearch of ſubſiſtence, and allow 
their eggs to cool; and care muſt be taken not to 
teaʒe or diſturb them in their neſt; for, if they 
perceive that they are diſcovered, they will be 
jilled with diſquietude, abandon their eggs, and 
begin to make a ſecond hatch, which is not likel 
to ſucceed, becauſe of the lateneſs of the ſeaſon. 
It is ſaid that the pea-hen never hatches all her 
eggs at once, but as ſoon as a few chickens emerge, 
ſhe leaves the neſt to lead them about. In this 
caſe, the eggs that are left ſhould be ſet under ano- 
ther hen, or placed in a ſtove for incubation. 
After the young are hatched, they ought to be left 
under the mother for twenty-four hours, and then 
removed to the coop; Friſch adviſes them not to 
be reſtored to their dam till ſome days after. 

Their firſt food may- be barley-meal, wheat 
ſteeped in water, or bread boiled, and allowed to 
cool. Afterwards they may have freſh curd, from 
which the whey is well preſſed, mixed with chop- 
ped leeks, and even graſshoppers, of which they are 
very fond. When they are fix months old, they 
Will eat wheat, barley, the dregs of cyder and 
perry, and crop the tender graſs. It is obſerved, 
that on the firſt days after hatching, the mother 

Vor. VI. No. 87. 1 never 
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never leads her young to the ordinary neſt, or even 
fits with them twice in the ſame place; and as 
they are delicate, and cannot mount on the trees, 
they are expoſed to many accidents. At this time 
therefore we ought to watch them cloſely, and diſ- 
cover where the mother reſorts, and put the brood 
in a coop, or in the field in a patch incloſed with 
hurdles. Till they grow ſtout, the young pea- 
cocks trail their wings, and make no uſe of them. 
In their early eſſays to fly, the mother takes them 
every eyening one after another on her back, and 
carries them to the branch on which they are to 
paſs the night. In the morning, ſhe deſcends be- 
tore them from the tree, and encourages them by 
her example to truſt themſelves to their flender 
pinions. A pea-hen, or even a common hen, can 
breed twenty-five young peacocks, according to 
Columella; but only fifteen, according to Palladius: 
and this laſt number is even too great for cold 
countries, where they muſt be warmed from time 
to time, and ſheltered under the mother's wing. 
When the brood are a month old, or a little 
more, the creſt begins to ſhoot, and then they are 
ſubject to ſickneſs, as the young turkies in ſimilar 
circumſtances. At this time the parent cock 
adopts them as his offspring: for before the growth 
of the creſt, he drives them away as ſuppoſititious. 
They ought not however to be truſted with the old 
ones before the age of ſeven months, and they 
muſt be accuſtomed to perch on the rooſt, that 
they may not ſufter from lying on the ground, or 
be caught by vermin. 
The creſt conſiſts of twenty-four ſmall feathers, 
of which the ſhaft is not furniſhed with webs, but 
beſet with little ſlender detached threads; the top 
is formed by a bunch of ordinary feathers united 


together, and yon with the richeſt dende 
wad; The 
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The creſt is not an inverted cone, as might be ſup- 
poſed; its baſe, which is uppermoſt, forms a very 
extenſi ve ellipſe, whoſe greater axis is in the di- 
rection of the head; all the feathers that compoſe 
it have a particular and perceptible motion, by 
which they approach each other, or recede, at will, 
and alſo a general motion, by which the whole 
creſt is ſometimes erected, ſometimes reclined. 

The waving ſummits of this creſt, as well as all 
the reſt of the plumage, are decorated with much 
more ſplendid colours in the male than in the fe- 
male. Beſides this circumſtance, the cock is diſ- 
criminated from the hen when three months old, 
by a little yellow which appears on the tip of the 
wing; he is afterwards diſtinguiſhed by his ſize, 
by the ſpur on each leg, by the length of his tail, 
and the power of expanding it like a fan, Wil- 
lughby fancies that the peacock ſhares that re- 
markable property with the turkey alone; but it 
belongs alſo ta ſome ſpecies of grous, to ſomes 
pigeons, &c. 

The tail-feathers, or rather thoſe long coverts 
that are inſerted in the back near the rump, are on 
a great ſcale what thoſe of the creſt are on a ſmall 
one. The ſhaft 1s equally furniſhed, from its origin 
to its extremity, with parted filaments of a varying 
colour, and it ends in a flat vane, decorated with 
what is called the eye, or the mirror. This is a 
brilliant ſpot, enamelled with the moſt enchanting 
colours; yellow gilded with many ſhades, green 
running into blue and bright violet, according to 
the different poſitions, and the whole receives ad- 
ditional luſtre from the colour of the centre, which 
is a fine velvet black, The two feathers in the 
middle are each. four feet and a half long, and ex- 
tend beyond the reſt, the others gradually diminiſh- 
ing as they approach the ſides. The creſt is per- 
manent, but-the tail is caſt'every year, either en- 
112 tikel 
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tirely or in part, about the end of July, and ſhoots 

again in the ſpring ; during which interval the 
bird 1s diſpirited and ſeeks retirement, as before 
noticed. This beautiful 7razn, or, more correctly 
ſpeaking, fal/e tail, may be expanded quite to a 
perpendicular upwards, at the will of the bird, 
The true tail is hid beneath this group of brilliant 
feathers, and conſiſts of eighteen grey brown fea. 
thers, one foot and a halt long, marked on the 
ſides with rufous grey: the ſcapulars and leſſer 
wing coverts are reddiſh cream-colour, variegs:-4 
with black : the middle coverts deep blue, glo fed 
with green gold. The predominant colour of the 
head, throat, neck, and breaſt, is blue, with dit- 
ferent reflections of violet, yellow, and lucid green; 
and by means of theſe waving ſhades, nature can 
ſpread a greater variety of colouring on the ſame 
ſpace. On each ſide of the head, there is a pro- 
tuberance formed by ſmall feathers, which cover 
the perforation of the external ear. 

The female is leſs than the male. The train is 
very ſhort, much more ſo than the tail; ſcarcely 
longer than its coverts, and the feathers not fur- 
niſhed with eyes ; the creſt on the head the ſame; 
the fides of the head have a greater portion of 
white; the throat and neck green; the reſt of the 
body and wings cinereous brown; the breaſt fring- 
ed with white; the bill the ſame; irides lead-co- 
Tour; the legs, in both male and female, are ſtout, 
clumſey, and of a dirty grey colour ; that of the 
male is furniſhed with a ſpur near-an inch long; 
but the ſpur is wanting in the females; though in 
ſome a rudiment of one is ſeen, In ſome male 
birds the whole of the wing coverts and ſcapulars 
are of a fine deep blue green, very gloſſy; but the 
outer edge of the wing and quills are of the uſual 
colour, 


In a peacock which was diſſected by . wn 
tholin, 


tholin, there were two biliary ducts; but he found 
only one pancreatic duct, though there are gene- 
rally two in the feathered tribes. The caecum was 
double, and pointing from behind forwards; its 
length was equal to that of all the other inteſtines 
together, and was more capacious. The rump is 
very thick, becauſe in it are inſerted all the muſe 
cles deſtined to elevate and expand the tail. 


Though peacocks cannot fly much, they are fond 


of Climbing, They generally paſs the night on the 
roofs of houſes, where they do a great deal of miſ- 
chief, and on the loftieſt trees. From theſe ele- 
vated ſtations, they often ſcream ; and their cry is 
univerſally allowed to be diſagreeable. It is faid 
that the female has only one note, which ſhe ſeldom 
utters except in the ſpring, while the male has 
three. Theophraſtus ſays, that their cry, if often 
reiterated, forebodes rain; others, that they fore- 
tell it when they ſcramble higher than ordinary ; 
while others allege, that theſe cries forebode the 
death of a neighbour, The term of the life of the 
peacock 1s generally allowed to be twenty-five 
years; but Willughby imagines, on the authority of 
lian, that the peacock lives a complete century. 
As in India the peacocks live in a ſtate of nature, 
it is uſual in that country to hunt them. They 
can hardly be approached in the day-time, though 
they are ſcattered over the fields in numerous 
floc ks; becauſe, as ſoon as they deſcry a ſportſ- 
man, they fiy away and conceal themſelves in the 
thickets, where they cannot be purſued. The 


night therefore is the only proper time for the 


chaſe, which, in the vicinity of Cambaya is con- 
ducted in the following manner: The ſportſmen 
ger cloſe to the tree where the peacocks are perch- 
ed, and preſent a kind of banner, which ſupports 
two burning candles; and is painted with the 
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254 NATURAL HISFURY 
figures of peacocks, The peacock daz zled by the 
glare, or engaged in noticing the painted birds, 
ſtretches out its neck repeatedly, and again draus 
it back, and when its head is obſerved to be en- 
tangled in a running knot or nooſe, placed for the 
purpoſe, the hunters immediately draw the cord 
and ſecure the bird. 

We have ſeen that the Greeks much admired the 
peacock, but this was only for the beauty of the 
plumage. The Romans, who carried,every luxury 


to exceſs, actually ſeaſted on peacock's fleſh. The 


orator Hortenſius was the firſt who ordered it to 
be ferved up at his table, and his example being 


followed, this bird came to be ſold at a very high 


price in Rome. The emperors refined on the 
luxury of their ſubjects ; and Vitellius and Helio- 


gabalus gloried in filling enormous chargers with 


the brains of peacocks, the tongues of the phoni- 
copterrs, and the livers of the /carus, forming in- 
ſipid dimes, whoſe whole merit conſiſted in their 
deſtructive expence.—In thoſe times, a flock of an 
hundred peacocks could bring a revenue of 60,000 
ſeſterces, three peacocks being only required of the 


keeper for each hatch. This ſum, according to 


the eſtimation of Gaſſendi, amounts to 19 or 12,000 


livres. Among the Grecks, the cock and hen to- 
gether coſt a thouſand drachme, which correſponds 


to cighty-ſeven livres ten ſous on the higheſt valu- 
ation, twenty-four livres en the loweſt, But the 
laſt was undoubtedly reckoned much under value; 


elſe the exclamation in Athenæus would have no 
meaning :—< Is it not madneſs to rear peacocks, 
when they are as dear as ſtatues?” The price 


muſt have greatly fallen towards the beginning of 


the ſixteenth century: ſince in the“ Nouvelle 


Coutume de Bourbonnois,”* publiſhed in 1521, 


the peacock is valued at two ſous ſix deniers mo- 
ney of that time, But it would ſeem that ſoon 
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after this period the price was advanced; for Bru- 
yere tells us, that in the neighbourhood of Liſieux, 
where they could eaſily rear peacocks with the cy- 
der lees, they bred flocks, which were very pro- 
fitable, ſince, being rare in other parts of the King- 
dom, they were uſually ſent from thence to all the 
conſiderable cities, to be ſerved up in ſplendid en- 
tertainments. A young pea-fowl 1s certainly deli- 
cate food, and is thought a dainty in the preſent 
times. 

Peacocks' feathers were formerly uſed to make a 
ſort of fans, and they were formed into crowns like 
thoſe of laurel, for the Troubadour poets. Geſner 
ſaw a web whoſe woof was filk and gold thread, 
and the warp peacocks' feathers. Such no doubt 
was the robe woven with theſe feathers which Pope 
Paul III. ſent to King Pepin. The Indians uſe them 
in many of their ornamental dreſſes ; and in China 
they are given by the emperor to ſuch of his cour- 
tiers and chiefs of his army, as merit applauſe; 
who then wear them in their hats, as diſtinguiſhed 
marks of their maſter's favour. The princeſſes of 
China alſo wear them in their caps. 

According to Aldrovandus, peacocks* eggs are 
reckoned by the moderns as improper food ; 
whereas the ancients put them in the firſt claſs, 
and even before thoſe of the gooſe and common 
hen. This contradiction he explains by ſaying, 
that they are pleaſant to the taſte, but pernicious 
to the health, It remains to be inquired whether 
the temperature of the climate affects their quality. 

Specific character of the peacock, pavo criſtalus: 
« Has a compreſſed creſt on its head; with ſingle 
ſpurs.” Synonymes.—Le paon, Buff. Pavo criſ- 
tatus, Linn. and he. Creſted peacock, Laib. 


Tur WHITE PEACOCK. 
CLIMATE ſeems to have no leſs influence on 
| | the 
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the plumage of birds, than on the fur of animals, 
We have ſeen, in our Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, that 
the hare, the ermine, and moſt other animals, arc 
fubject to grow white in cold countries, particu. 
larly in the winter ſeaſon. There is a variety of 
the peacock, which ſeems to have received fimilar 
impreſſions from the ſame cauſe : and the effects 
are even greater, ſince the race is permanent; for 
the whiteneſs of hares and ermines is merely tem- 
porary, and happens only in the winter. The co- 
lour of the white peacock, on the other hand, is 
no longer affected by the ſeaſon or climate, and 
the eggs hatched even in Italy produced a white 
brood. The one which Aldrovandus has cauſed to 
be engraved, was reared at Bologna ; and this cir- 


cumſtance has made him ſuſpect that this variety 


did not belong peculiarly to cold countries. Yet 
moſt naturaliſts agree in aſſigning Norway and 
other northern countries for its native region. Tt 
would ſeem that it is there wild, for in the winter it 
travels into Germany, where it is commonly caught 
in that ſeaſon. They are indeed found in coun- 
tries much farther ſouth, as in England, France, 
and Italy, but there they are in the domeſtic ſtate. 

It required a long period of time, and a ſingular 
concurrence of circumſtances, to reconcile a bird, 
bred in the delicious climates of Afia and India, 
to the rigours of the northern tracts. Tf it had 


not been carried thither, it could not have mi- 


grated to thoſe colder climatcs, either by the north 
of Aſia, or by the north of Europe. It is not long 
ſince white peacocks were eſteemed as rarities, 
which proves their recent introduction; and on 
the other hand, the Greeks were unacquainted 
with them, ſince Ariſtotle, having ſpoken in his 


Treatiſe on the Generation of Animals of the variegat- 
ed colours of the peacock, and afterwards of white 


partridges, white ravens, and white ſparrows, takes 
no notice of white peacocks. 
Though 
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Though their plumage be entirely white, and 
particularly the long feathers of the tail, which at 
their extremities have diſtinct traces of thoſe eyes 


or ſpangles which form their fineſt ornament, yet 


are theſe only to be traced out by a different un- 
dulation of ſhade, apparently of the ſame pure 
white colour. Buffon remarks, that it would be 
a curious ſpeculation to try to revive their ori- 
ginal colours ; and to determine, by experiment, 
what length of time and how many generations 
would be required, in'a ſuitable climate, ſuch as 
that of India, to reſtore them to their priſtine ſtate 
of brilliancy and luſtre. | 8 
There is alſo another variety of this bird, called 
the VaARIEGATED PEAcock. This is no other than 
1 mixed breed between the white variety and the 
common peacock ; conſequently they are to be 


ſeen in every proportion of colour between thoſe 
two birds. 


Tur CHINESE PEACOCK, commonly called the 
_ PEACOCK PHEASANT. 


THIS magnificent bird is juſtly conſidered as 
one of the greateſt beauties in nature. In ſi ze, it 
is between that of the common peacock and phea- 
ſant; but ſuperior to both in elegance and luſtre. 
The bill is blackiſh ; but from the noſtrils to the 
tip of the upper mandible red; irides yellow; the 
leathers on the crown of the head form a longitu- 
dinal creſt, of a dark brown colour, growing up- 
right, with the tips a little reflected forward; be- 
tween the bill and eyes the ſpace is naked, with a 
tew ſcattered: hairs : ſides of the head white: neck 
bright reddiſh brown, ftriated acroſs with duſky 
brown: the reſt of the plumage is unſpeakabl 
rich and ornamental: the tail is ſprinkled wit 
oval ſpangles, on a fine purpliſh ground, with re- 

|ections of blue, green, and burniſhed gold. The 

Vor. VI. No. 87. „ effect 
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effect of theſe ſpangles, or mirrors, is the morc 
ſtriking, as they are defined and diſtinguiſhed from 
the ground by a double circle, the one black and 
the.other orange. Each quill of the tail has two 


of theſe lucid mirrors cluſtered together in pairs, 


the ſhaſt paſſing between them. However, as the 
train or falſe tail contains much fewer quills than 
that of the peacock, it is much leſs loaded with. 
ſpangles ; but to compenſate for this, it has a very 
great number on 1ts back and wings, where the 
peacock has none: thoſe on the wings are rounder, 
1n proportion as they approach the neck ; and, as 
the ground colour of the plumage is beautiful 
brown, it reſembles a ſable richly ſtrewed with 
ſapphires, opals, emeralds, topazes, and other pre- 
cious ſtones, The greater quills of the wing are 
not decorated with ſpangles; all the reſt have each 
only one; and their colours, whether in the wings 
or in we tail, do not penetrate to the inner ſurface, 
which is of an uniform brown caſt. We have en- 
dea voured to give a lively repreſentation of this 
bird in a very capital engraving ; but, with all its 
beauties, it is far inferior to the original. 

The female i is a third ſmaller than the male, and 
appears lively and active. As in the male, its iris 
is yellow; but there is no red on its bill, and its 


tail is much ſmaller. And, though in the female 
this bird the colours are mage like thoſe of the 


male than in the other peacocks, they are more 
faint and dull, and have not that luſtre and thoſe 
juminous undulations which produce ſo charming 
an effect in the ſpangles of the male. Theſe are 


indigenous to China, from whence they have been 


brought alive into England, and for ſome time in 
the poſſeſſion of Dr. James Monro. The male is 


now in the Leverian Muſeum, in the. fineſt pre- 


ſervation. It is a remarkable circumſtance, that 


the male of this ſpecies has two. ſpurs, ſet one 


above 
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above the other on each leg, while the female does 
not appear to have even the rudiments of any. 
Synonymes.—Pavo bicalcaratus, Linn. Le paon 
de la Chine, Briſ. Leeperonnier, Buff. Le petit 
paon de Malacca, Son. Peacock pheaſant, Edw. 
Iris pheaſant, Lath. 


Tux JAPAN PEACOCK. Wes, 


THIS is nearly the ſize of the common * 
cock; but the bill is larger, and aſh-coloured : 
the ſpace round the eyes is red; irides yellow; on 
the top of the head is an elegant upright creſt, 
four inches in length, and in ſhape not much un- 
like an ear of corn; the colour mixed green and 
blue: the top of the head and neck are greeniſh, 
marked with ſpots of blue, which have a ftreak of 
white down the middle of each: the back is green- 
iſh blue; the breaſt blue and green gold mixed; 
the belly, ſides, and thighs, afh-colour, marked 
with black ſpots, ſtreaked with white on the belly : 
wing coverts and fecondaries not unlike the back; 
the greater quills green, tranſverſely barred with 
black lines, but growing yellowiſh towards the 
ends, where they are black; the upper tail coverts 
are fewer than thoſe of the common peacock, but 
much longer than the tail; they are of a cheſnut 
brown, with white ſhafts, and have at the end of 
each a large ſpot or ſpangle gilded in the middle, 
then blue, and ſurrounded. with green: the legs 
are aſh=colour, and not furniſhed with ſpurs. The 
temale is ſmaller : and differs in having the belly 
quite black, and the upper tail coverts much 
Pa nz the tail green, edged with blue, and white 

afts. | e 

This inhabits Japan, and is only known to Eu- 
rope by means of a painting, ſent by the emperor 
of Japan as a preſent to the pope. Synonymes.— 
Pavo muticus, Liun. Le paon du Japon, Brife 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Le ſpicifere, Byf. Pavo Japonenſis, Aldr. and 
_ Japan peacock, Lath. 


Tus THIBET PEACOCK. 


THIS is about the ſize of the pintado : length 
two feet one inch and a half. Bill above one inch 
and a half long, and cinereous ; irides yellow; the 
Head, neck, and under parts, aſh-colour, marked 
with blackiſh lines; the wing coverts, back, and 
rump, grey, with ſmall white dots ; beſides w hich, 
on the wing coverts and back are large round ſjc:s 
of a fine blue, changing in different lights to vic. 

let and green gold the quills and upper tail co— 
verts are alſo grey, marked with blackiſh lines; 
the quills have two round blue ſpots on each, like 
thoſe of the coverts; on the outer webs, and on 
each tail feather, there are four of the ſame, two 
on each ſide the web; the middle coverts are the 
longeſt, the others ſhorten by degrees : the leps 
are grey, furniſhed with two ſpurs behind, like 
the Chineſe ſpecies : claws blackiſh. 

This inhabits the kingdom of Thibet ; and the 
Chineſe give it the name of chin-tchien-kbi. 

Linnzan ſpecific character: © It is cinereous, 
ſtriated with blackiſh; its head ſomewhat creſted; 
with double ſpurs.” Synonymes.—Pavo Tiberanus, 
Linn, Le paon du Tibet, Brill. La chinquis, 
Buff. Thibet peacock, Lath. 


 MELEAGRIS, Tus TURKEY, 


OF this genus there is only one ſpecies as yet 
diſcovered, and the following are its generic 
characters : Bill ſhort and ſtrong. Head covered 
with ſpongy caruncles. Throat, at its upper part, 
furniſhed with a longitudinal membranaceous ca- 
runcle. Tail broad and cxpanſible, As the turkey 
was unknown before the diſcovery of America, it 
has ng namę in the ancient languages. The ſw: 
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jards called it pavon de las Indias, i. e. the peacock 
of the Indies, becauſe it ſpreads its tail like a pea- 
cock. The Italians term it gallo d' India; the Ger- 
mans, Indianiſeb ban; the Poles, Indiyk; and the 
Swedes, Kalkon. Its head is very ſmall in propor- 
tion to its body, and 1s deſtitute of the uſual deco- 
ration; for it is almoſt entirely featherleſs, and, 
together with a part of the neck, is only covered 
with a bluiſh ſkin, beſet with red fleſhy papillæ on 
the fore part of the neck, and whitiſh papillæ on the 
hind part of the head, with ſome ſmall ſtraggling 
black hairs, and a few feathers ſtill more rare on 
the arch of the neck, and which are thicker in the 
lower part, a circumſtance which has rarely been 
noticed by naturaliſts. From the baſe of the bill, 
a kind of red fleſhy caruncle falls looſely over a 
third part of the neck, which at firſt fight appears 
ſingle; but, when examined, is found to be com- 
poſed of a double membrane. A fleſhy protu- 
berance, of a conical ſhape and furrowed with dee 

tranſverſe wrinkles, riſes from the bottom of the 
upper mandible. This protuberance is ſcarcely 
more than an inch long in its natural ſtate of con- 
traction; that is, when the turkey, ſeeing no ob- 
jects but thoſe to which it has been accuſtomed, 
and feeling no inward agitation, walks calmly ſeek. 
ing its food. But, on any unuſual appearance, 


eſpecially in the ſeaſon of love, this bird, which in 


its ordinary ſtate is humble and tame, ſwells with 
inſtant rage; its head and neck become inflated, 
the conical protuberance expands, and deſcends 
two or three inches lower than the bill, which it 
entirely covers, All theſe fleſhy parts aſſume at 
the ſame time a deeper red; it briſtles up the fea- 
thers on its neck and back, ſpreads its tail like a 
fan, while its wings drop and even trail on the 
ground, In this attitude, he ſometimes ſtruts 
around his female, making a dull ſound, produced 


by 
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by the air eſcaping from the breaſt through the 
bill, and followed by a long gabbling noife. Some- 
times he leaves his female to attack thoſe who dif. 
turb him. In both thefe caſes, his motions are 
compoſed ; but they become rapid the inſtant he 
utters the dull found which we have mentioned. 
He vents a ſhrill fcream, which intermits from 
time to time, and which he may be made to re- 
peat as often as one chooſes, by whitthng, or by 
forming any ſharp tones. He then begins again 
to wheel round, which action, according as it is 
directed to his female, or pointed at the object 
that has provoked his diſpleaſure, expreſſes attach- 
ment, or marks rage: and it is obſerved, that his 
fits are the moſt violent at the ſight of red clothes; 
he is then inflamed and becomes furious; ruſhes 
on the perſon, ſtrikes with his bill, and exerts 
himſelf to the utmoſt to remove an object whoſe 
reſence he cannot endure. In the villages of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where great numbers of tur- 
keys are bred for the London market, they drive 
them in large flocks by means of a ſhp of red rag 
tied to the end of a ſtick, from which they run 
with great alacrity. It is a curious and very ſin- 
gular fact, that the conical caruncle, which length- 
ens and is relaxed when the bird is agitated by the 
violence of paffion, 1s relaxed in the ſame manner 

after death. | 
Some turkeys are white, others variegated with 
black and white, others with white and ruſty yel- 
low, others are of an uniform grey, which are the 
moſt uncommon of all. But in the greater num- 
ber the plumage verges on black, with a little 
white near the ends of the: feathers : thoſe which 
cover the back and the upper ſurface of the wings 
are ſquare at the extremities ; and among thoſe of 
the rump, and even of the breaſt, there are ſome 
with rainbow colours, occaſioned by the — rays 
| | cing 
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being reflected according to the various degrees of 
incidence. As they grow older, the tints become 
more gloſſy, and the reflections. more diverſified. 

The naturaliſts have reckoned twenty-eight quills 
in each wing, and eighteen in the tail. But what 
is much more ſtriking, and what will readily diſ- 
tinguiſh this ſpecies from any other yet known, is 
a lock of hard black hair, five or ſix inches long, 
which, in our temperate climates, riſes from the 
lower part of the neck in the grown male turkey in 
the ſecond year, and ſometimes about the end of 
the firſt; and, before it appears, the place where it 
emerges is marked by a fleſhy prominence. Lin- 
næus ſays, that this hair does not ſprout till the 
third year in the turkeys bred in Sweden. If the 
tact be certain, it would follow that this produc- 
tion is the ſlower in proportion to the rigour of 
the climate : and indeed one of the principal effects 
of cold is, to check every ſort of growth. This 
lock of hair is the foundation of the epithet of 
bearded, ( peclore barbato,) which has been applied 
to the turkey; an expreſſion in every reſpect im- 
proper, for it does not grow from the breaſt, but 
from the lower part of the neck; and, befides, it 
is not ſufficient that there are hairs; they ought 
never to receive the name of beard, unleſs they riſe 
from the chin, as in the bearded vulture. 

We ſhould form an inaccurate idea of the tail of 
the turkey-cock, if we imagined that all the fea- 
thers of which it is compoſed can equally be ſpread 
like a fan. In fact, he has, like the peacock, two 
tails, an upper and an under one; the firſt conſiſts 
of eighteen broad feathers inſerted round the rump, 
and which are erected when the bird ſtruts about ; 
the ſecond, or lower one, is formed of others which 
are not ſo broad, and remains always in a horizon=- 
tal poſition. The male is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſpur on each foot, which is of various lengths, 
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but always ſhorter and ſofter than in common 
cocks. 

In the female, not only the ſpurs, and the lock 
of hair hanging from the lower part of the neck, 
are wanting, but alfo the conical caruncle is ſhort- 
er, and admits of no extenſion ; both this caruncle 
barbi I, and the glandulous fleſh that ſheathes the 


head, are of a paler red; ſhe is ſmaller alſo, and 


has leſs expreſſion, leſs reſolution, and lefs vigour 
of action; her cry 1s only a plaintive accent ; ſhe 
never ſtirs but to ſeek food or to fly before danger: 
finally, ſhe cannot perform the ſtrutting evolu- 
tions, not becauſe ſhe has not the double tail of 
the male, but on account of the want of the eleva- 
tor muſcles which erect the very large feathers that 
compoſe the upper fan. In the male, as in the 
female, the noſtrils are ſituated in the upper man- 
dible; the cars are placed bchind the eyes, thickly 
cov ered, and, as it were, darkened by a multitude 
of little divided feathers, pointed in different di- 
rections. 

It will readily be ſuppoſed, that the beſt cock is 
the ſtrongeſt, the livelieſt, and the moſt vigorous 
in all his movements. Five or ſix females may be 
entruſted to his care. If there are ſeveral males, 


they will fight with cach other, but not with the 


furious obſtinacy of the game cock ; theſe will 
even attack turkeys which are double their ſize, 
and ſometimes kill them in the combat. The fe- 
males, which are ſubjects of the contention, are 
equally compliant to the males of both ſpecies, if, 
as Sperling ſays, the turkey- cock, when deprived 
of his females, pays his addreſſes to the common 
hens ; and the turkey-hens, in the abſence of their 
males, offer their favours to the ordinary cock, 
and eagerly ſolicit his embrace. 

The battles which the turkey-cocks fight among 


themſelves are far leſs vigorous; the vanquiſhed 
docs 
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does not always fly from the field of battle, and 
ſometimes he is even preferred by the females. It 
has been obſerved, that though a white turkey was 
beat by a black one, all the chickens were white. 

The turkeys perform copulation nearly in the 
fame way as ordinary cocks, only it laſts longer. 
Hence, perhaps, the reaſon that the male 1s not 
equal to ſo many females, and 1s ſooner worn out. 
We have already mentioned, on the authority of 
Sperling, that he ſometimes mixes with common 
hens; the ſame author aſſerts, that when his fe- 
males are taken from him, he not only couples 
with the pea-hen (which may happen), but alſo 
with the ducks (which ſeems to be leſs probable). 

The turkey-hen is not ſo prolific as the common 
hen. She muſt, from time to time, be fed with 
hemp-ſeed, oats, and buck-wheat, to make her 
lay: and after all, ſhe ſeldom has more than one 
hatch of fifteen eggs a-year. When ſhe has two, 
which is very uncommon, the firſt is about the 
end of winter, and the ſecond in the month of 
Auguſt. The eggs are white, with ſome ſmall 
ſpots of reddiſh-yellow; and their ſtructure is 
nearly the ſame as in thoſe of the common hen. 
The turkey-hen will alſo hatch the eggs of all ſorts 
of birds. We may know when ſhe wants to fit, 
tor ſhe remains in the neſt; and in order to fix her 
attachment, the place muſt be dry, with a good 
aſpect, according to the ſeaſon, and not too much 
expoſed ; for inſtinct leads her to conceal herſelf 
with the greateſt care when ſhe covers. 

Thoſe of a year old are generally the beſt ſitters, 
and they are ſo intent, that they would die upon 
their eggs from mere inanition, if we were not at 
pains to remove them once a-day, and give them 
iood and drink. This paſſion for hatching is ſo 
powerful and fo durable, that they ſometimes have 

two neſts in ſucceſſion, without the leaſt interrup- 
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tion; but, in ſuch cafes, they muſt be ſupported 
by richer food. The cock has a very oppofite in- 
ftinct ; for if he ſees the female covering, he breaks 
the eggs, which he regards, probably, as an ob- 
ſtacle to his pleaſures; and for this reaſon it is, 


perhaps, that the female is ſo induſtrious in con. 


cealing her neſt. 
After the full time, when the young turkeys are 
about to burſt into day, they pierce with their bill 


the ſhell of the egg in which they are incloſed; 


but it is ſomgtimes fo hard, that they would periſh 
if not aſſiſted by cruſhing it; and this muſt be ef. 
fected with great caution, following as cloſely as 

oſſible the natural proceſs. If roughly handled 
in their tender moments, if ſuffered to endure 
hunger, or if expoſed to inclement weather, though 
they may ſurvive for the time, they will pine away 
and foon periſh. Cold, rain, and even dew, oc- 
caſions lingering ſickneſs; the rays of a bright 
ſun ſtrike them with inſtant death; and ſometimes 
they are cruſhed even under the feet of their mo- 
ther : ſuch are the dangers which threaten the life 
of this delicate bird. This cauſe, joined to the 
inferior fecundity of the turkey-hens in Europe, 
is the reaſon why this ſpecies is much leſs numer- 
ous than that of the common poultry. 

After their extrication from the ſhell, the young 
turkeys ought to be kept in a warm and dry place, 
where there is ſpread a broad layer of dung well 
trodden; and when we would bring them out into 
the open air, we ſhould do it by degrees, and 
chooſe the fineſt days. 

The young turkeys ought to be preſented with 
food four or five times a-day. On the fourth day, 
eggs ſpoiled in hatching may be given, beat up 
with bits of bread ; and theſe addled eggs, whether 
they be hens or turkeys, are found to afford a falu- 
tary nouriſhment, Towards the tenth or 8 
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day, the eggs are omitted, and in their ſtead are 
uſed chopped nettles mixed with millet, or with 
the flour of Turkey beans, of barley, of wheat, or 
of buck-wheat ; or at leaſt, if we would ſave the 
grain without hurting the brood, with milk-curd, 
burdock, a little camomile, nettle-ſeed, and bran. 
Afterwards, 1t will be ſufficient to give them all 
ſorts of decayed fruits cut into bits, eſpecially the 
berries of brambles and of white mulberries, &c. 
When we perceive them having a languiſhing ap- 
pearance, we muſt dip their bills into wine, to 
make them drink a little, and at the ſame time 
oblige them to ſwallow a grain of pepper. Some- 
times they appear benumbed and motionleſs, when 
they have been overtaken by a cold rain; and they 
would infallibly die, if we were not careful to 
wrap them in flannel, and blow repeatedly warm 
air through their bill. They ſhould be viſited 
from time to time, to pierce the {ſmall bladders 
that collect under the tongue and about the rump, 
and to give them ruſt-water ; it is even recom- 
mended to bathe their head with this water, to 
prevent certain diſeaſes to which they are ſubject; 
but in that caſe, it muſt be wiped and dried very 
carefully; for it s well known that humidity of 
every kind 1s hurtful to turkeys in their tender age, 
The mother leads them with the ſame ſolicitude 
that the hen leads her chickens ; ſhe warms them 
under her wings with the ſame affection, and pro- 
tects them with the ſame courage. It would ſeem 
that tenderneſs for her offspring gives quickneſs to 
her ſight; ſhe deſcries a bird of prey at a prodigi- 
ous diſtance, when it 1s yet inviſible to every other 


eye. As ſoon as ſhe perceives her dreaded enemy, 


the vents her fears by a ſcream that ſpreads terror 
through the whole brood ; each little turkey ſeeks 
refuge under a buſh, or ſquats in the herbage, and 
the mother keeps them in that ſituation by her 
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cries ſo long as danger is impending ; but when 
her apprehenſions are removed, ſhe informs them 
by a different note, and calls them from their con- 
cealments to aſſemble round her. 

When the turkeys are newly hatched- their head 
is ſhaded with a kind of down, but they have till 
no glandulous fleſh or barbils. It requires ſix 
weeks or two months till theſe parts develope, or, 
as it is vulgarly ſaid, before the turkeys puZ forth 
the red. This is as critical a period with them as 
that of dentition is with children; and then eſpe- 
cially wine or ſtrong beer ought to be mixed with 
their ordinary food to itrengthen them. A ſhort 
while before this they have begun to perch. 

When they have grown hardy, they leave their 
mother, or rather they are abandoned by her. The 
more tender and delicate they were in their infancy, 
they become in time the more robuſt, and the 
more capable of ſupporting the inclemency of the 
weather. They are fond of perching in open air, 
and thus paſs whole nights in the rigours of win. 
ter; ſometimes reſting on one foot and drawing up 
the other to keep it warm, as it were, under the 
ventral feathers; at other times, on the. contrary, 
crouching on the branch, and keeping their bodies 
in equilibrium. They lay their head under the 
wing when they go to ſleep, and, during their re- 
poſe, the motion of reſpiration is very perceptible. 

The beſt way of training turkeys after they are 
grown ſtout is, to allow them to ramble in the 
ficlds where nettles, and other plants which they 
are fond of, are plentiful, or to admit them into 
the orchards when the fruit begins to drop, &c. 
But we muſt be- attentive to reſtrain them from 
thoſe paſtures that bear plants hurtful to them, 
ſuch as the great fox-glove with red flowers ; this 
plant is a real poifon to turkeys; thoſe that eat it 
are thrown into a kind of intoxication, * 
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and convulſions, and when the quantity is large 
they languiſh and die. We cannot therefore be 
too careful in extirpating this noxious plant from, 
thoſe places where turkeys-are raiſed. We ſhould 
alſo be careful, eſpecially in their early infancy, 
not to ſuffer them to go abroad in the morning till 
the ſun has dried the dew, and to ſhut them up 
before the fall of the evening damps ; they muſt 
likewiſe he con fined-in the ſhade during the violent 
hears of the ſummer's day. Each evening, when 
they return to rooſt, they muſt be fed on barley 
meal, or on ſome orher food, except in harveſt, 
when they have gathered enough in the fields. As 
they are extremely timid, they are eaſily led; the 
very ſhadow of a ſwitch is ſufficient to drive large 
flocks, and they will often run from an animal that 
1s much ſmaller and much weaker than themſelves. 
There are occaſions, however, when they diſcover 
courage, cſpecially in their defence againſt the aſ- 
faults of pole- cats, and other foes of the poultry. 
Sometimes even they ſurround a hare in his ſeat, 
and ſtrive to kill him by ſtriking with their bill. 

They have different tones, and different inflex- 
ions of voice, according to their age, their ſex, 
and the various paſſions by which they are influ- 
enced ; their pace 1s flow, their flight tardy ; they 
drink, eat, and ſwallow {mall pebbles, nearly as the 
cocks do, and have a double ſtomach, that is, a 
craw and a gizzard; but, as they are much larger, 
the muſcles of the gizzard are alſo much ſtronger. 

The parts of generation are nearly the ſame in 
turkeys as in common cocks ; but they ſeem to be 
much leſs vigorous in their performance. The 
males are not ſo ardent for the females; their em- 
braces are leſs frequent and leſs expeditious; and. 
the females, at leaſt in our climate, lay much later, 
and have much fewer eggs. | 
As the eyes of birds have in ſome reſpects. a dif- 
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ferent organization from thoſe of man and of quad. 
rupeds, it may be proper to mention the chief dif. 
tinctions. Beſides the upper and under eye-lids, 
the turkeys as well as moſt other birds, have ſtill a 
third, called the internal eye-lid, membrana nic; 
fans, which draws itſelf back into the ſhape of a 
creſent in the large angle of the eye, and whoſe 
quick and frequent twinklings are effected by a 
curious muſcular contrivance. The upper cye-lid 
is almoſt entirely immoveable, but the lower can 
ſhut the eye by riſing to the upper, which ſcarcely 
ever happens, except when the animal is aſleep, 
Theſe two eye-lids have each a lachrymal point, 
but no cartilaginous margins ; the cornea is tranſ- 
parent, encircled by an oſſeous ring, conſiſting of 
about fifteen ſcales over-lapping each other like 
the tiles of a roof. The cryſtalline lens is harder 
than in man, but ſofter than in the quadrupeds or 
fiſhes; and its poſterior ſurface is the moſt convex. 
Laſtly, the optic nerve ſends off, between the re- 
tina and the choroid coat, a black membrane of a 
rhomboidal figure, conſiſting of parallel fibres, 
which ſtretch through the vitreous humour, and 
are attached ſometimes directly to the interior an- 
gle of the chryſtalline capſule, and ſometimes are 
connected by the intervention of a filament branch- 
ing from it. It is to this ſubtile and tranſparent 
membrane that the academicians have given the 
name of pur/e, though it has ſcarcely any reſem- 
blance to that in the turkey, and ſtill leſs in the 
cock, the gooſe, the duck, the pigeon, 6c, and 
its uſe, according to Petit, is to abſorb the rays of 
light that come from the lateral objects, and which, 
intermingling with the others, would render vition 
obſcure. However this may be, certain it is, that 
the organ of ſight is more complex in birds than 
in quadrupeds ; and as we have before ſhewn that 
this ſenſe is poſſeſſed by the feathered _ . 
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higher degree than what obtains in other animals, 
we mult aſcribe the ſuperiority to its difference of 
ſtructure, and to its more perfect organization; 
but to ſtate the preciſe effect would require a more 
profound ſtudy of comparative anatomy and of the 
animal. economy. | 

Turkeys are originally natives of America and 
of the adjacent iſlands; and before the diſcovery of 
the New Continent, there exiſted none in the Old. 
Father du Tertre obſerves, that the Antilles are 
their congenial abode ; and that, if a little care be 
beſtowed, they will there hatch three or four times 
in the year. But it is a general principle, that all 
animals multiply faſteſt and grow largeſt and ſtout- 
eſt in their original reſidence: and this is exactly 
what takes place with regard to the turkeys in 
America. Immenſe numbers, we are told, inha=-, 
bit near the river Illinois; flocks of an hundred, 
ſometimes even of two hundred, are ſeen at once. 
They are much larger than thoſe in Europe, and 
weigh even thirty-ſix pounds: Joſſelin affirms, 
that ſome are ſixty pounds. They are alſo plenti- 
tul in Canada, in Mexico, in the vaſt country wa- 
tered by the Miſſiſſippi, and in the Brazils, where 
they paſs by the name of ar/gnanouſſou. Sir Hans 
Sloane ſaw ſome in Jamaica; and he remarks, that 
in almoſt all theſe countries they are in the wild 
ſtate, and ſwarm at ſome diſtance from the planta- 
tions, and but gradually retire from the encroach- 
ments of the European ſettlers. 

If ornithologiſts agree that turkeys are natives of 
America, eſpecially of the northern part of that 
continent, they are no leſs unanimous. in opinion 
that there are extremely few or none of theſe birds 
in the whole of Aſia. Careri informs us, that not 


only there were none originally in the Philippine 


Iſlands, but thoſe introduced by the Spaniards 
from Mexico did not thrive. Du Halde aſſures 
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us,. that none are to be found in China, except 
what have been carried thither. It is true, indeed, 
that this Jeſuit ſuppoſes theſe birds are common in 
the Eaſt Indies; but it would ſeem that this is only 
a ſuppoſition founded on report ; whereas. he was 
an eye-witneſs of the fact that he relates with re. 
ſpect to China. Father de Bourzes, another Jeſuit, - 
fays, that there are none in the kingdom of Ma- 
dura, which lies in the peninſula on this ſide the 
Ganges ; and he therefore concludes, with proba- 
bility, that it is the Weſt Indies that have given 
name to this bird. Dampier ſaw none at Minda- 
nao; Chardin and Tavernier, who travelled over 
Aſia, affirm poſitively, that there are no turkeys in 
the whole of that vaſt country. According to Ta- 
vernier, the Armenians introduced them into Per- 
fia, where however they have not ſucceeded well; 
the Dutch carried them to Batavia, where they 


have thrived exccedingly. Boſman and ſome other 


travellers tell us, that if turkeys be ever ſeen in the 
country of Congo, on the Gold Coaſt, at Senegal, 
or in other parts of Africa, it is only at the facto- 
ries and with ſtrangers. According to the ſame 
travellers, their turkeys are evidently deſcended 
from thoſe carried thither by the Portugueſe and 
other Europeans, along with other poultry. 
Aldrovandus has attempted to prove at great 
length, that turkeys are the Meleagrides of the an- 
cients, or the African or Numidian hens, whole | 
plumage was covered with round ſpots, like drops; 
but it is evident, and every body is now agreed on 
the ſubject, that theſe are really our pintados, which 
indeed come from Africa, but which are quite dit- 
ferent from turkeys. Ray, who maintains that 
turkeys have derived their origin from Africa or 
the Eaſt Indies, ſeems to have ſuffered himſelf to 
be deceived by names. That of the bird of Numi- 
dia, which he adopts, implies an African 28 * 
that 


and theſe ſovereigns having aſcended the throne 


to the teſtimony of travellers, who aſſure us, that 
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that of Turkey and the bird of Calecut, denotes an 


Aſiatic extraction. But no proof can be drawn 
from the name beſtowed by ill-informed people, 
or even the ſcientific term impoſed by philoſo- 
phers, who are not always exempted from preju- 
dices. Beſides, Ray himſelf admits with Sloane, 
that theſe birds delight in the warm countrics of 
America, and there multiply prodigiouſly. 

We do not find the leaſt mention of the turke 

in any modern work, written prior to the diſco- 
very of America. A popular tradition refers the 
period of its firſt introduction into France to the 
ſixteenth century, in the reign of Francis I. Mr. 
Pennant ſtates it as a well-known fact, that the 

were introduced into England in the time of Henr 

VIII. the contemporary of Francis I. For Ame- 


rica having been diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 


lumbus towards the end of the fifteenth century, 


about the beginning of the ſixteenth century, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the turkeys brought from 
the New World would under their reigns be re- 
garded as novelties in England and France. This 
is confirmed too by the expreſs teſtimony of J. 
Sperling, who wrote before 1660; he affirms, that 
they had been introduced from the New Indics 
into Europe more than a century prior to his time. 

Every thing, therefore, concurs to prove that 
the turkeys are originally natives of America. As 
they are heavy birds, and cannot riſe -on the wing, 
or ſwim, it would be impoſſible for them to croſs 
the ocean which ſeparates the two continents. 
They are in the ſame ſituation with the quadru- 
peds, which, without the afhitance of man, would 
not have been diſperſed through the Old and New 
Worlds. This reflection gives additional weight 
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they have never ſeen wild turkeys either in Afrj 
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or Aſia, and that none are found there but ſuch as 
are domeſtic, and brought from other parts. 

This determination of the natal region of the 
turkey leads to the deciſion of another queſtion, 
which, at firſt ſight, ſeems to have no connection 
with it. J. Sperling affirms, in his Zoologica Phy. 
fica, p. 369, that the turkey is a monſter (he os 
an hy brid) produced by the union of the two ſpe- 
Cles, thas of the peacock and of the ordinary cock; 
but as it 1s aſcertained that the turkey is of Ame- 
Tican extraction, it could not be bred by the in- 
tercourſe of two Aſiatic ſpecies; and what com- 
pletely decides the point is, that no wild turkeys 
are found through the w hole extent of Atta, though 
they abound in the foreſts of America. But it will 
be ſaid, what means the term gallopavus, which has 
ſo long been applied to the turkey? Nothing is 
ſimpler : the turkey was a foreign bird which had 
no name in any of the European languages; and 
as it bore ſeveral ſtriking reſemblances to the com- 
mon cock and the peacock, a compound word was 
formed expreſſive of theſe analogies. Sperling and 
others would have us believe that 1t 1s really the 
croſs-breed of theſe two ſpecies; yet the intermix- 
ture conſiſts entirely in the names. So dangerous 
it is to beſtow upon animals compounded epithets, 
which are always ambiguous. 

The wild turkeys differ not from the domeſtic 
ſort, except that they are much larger and blacker; 
they have the ſame diſpoſitions, the ſame natural 
habits, and the ſame ſtupidity. They perch in the 


woods on the dry branches, and when one falls by 


a ſhot, the reſt are not intimidated by the report, 
but all continue in the ſame poſition. According 
to Fernandes, their fleſh, though pleaſant ro cat, 
1s harder and not ſo delicate as that of the domeſtic 
turkeys ; but they are twice as large. 

be creſted turkey 1s only a variety of the com- 
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mon kind, fimilar to what occurs among the or- 
dinary cocks. It is ſometimes black, ſometimes 
white. That deſcribed by Albin was of the uſual 
ſize; its feet fleſh-coloured, the upper part of the 
body deep brown ; the breaſt, belly, thighs, and 
tail, white; and alſo. the feathers that form the 


tuft. In other reſpects it reſembled exactly the 


ordinary kind; it had the ſpongy and glandulous 
fleſh which covers the head and arch of the neck, 
and the lock of hard hair riſing from the breaſt, 
and the ſhort ſpurs on each foot; it alſo bore the 
ſame ſingular antipathy to ſcarlet, 6c. 

Specific character of the turkey, neleagris gallo- 


pavo: © The caruncle of the head is extended to 


the forehead and the throat ; the breaſt of the male 
is bearded. The wild turkeys are of a dingy uni- 
form colour; and ſeldom weigh more than thirty 
pounds. They are now very rare in the old ſettle- 
ments of North America; yet ſome occur in Vir- 
ginia within 150 miles of the coaſt. Beyond the 
ridge of the Apalachian mountains they are fre- 


quent ; and flocks of ſeveral hundreds are ſeen near 
the Miſſiſſippi and Ohio. They rooſt in the great 


ſwamps, but ſpend the whole day among the dry 
woods, ſearching for red acorns and various ſorts 
of berries. They grow, very fat in the ſpring, 
When ſurpriſed, they run with prodigious ſpeed ; 


but, if long purſued, they take wing and perch on 


the ſummit of the next tall tree. The Indians 
make fans of the turkeys tails; and alſo weave the 
inner webs of their feathers with hemp, or the rind 
of the mulberry-tree, into an elegant ſort of clo- 
thing. Synonymes.—Ledindon, Buff. Meleagris 
gallopavo, Linn. Gmel. Sc. Gallina Indiana, Zuin. 
Il gallinacio, Cett. | 
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PENELOPE, Tyr TURKEY PHEASANT. 


HIS moſt beautiful genus of birds contains fix 
ſpecies, the generic characters of which are as 
follow: Bill naked at the baſe * head covered with 
feathers : throat naked at its upper part: tail con- 
ſiſting of twelve quills. 


Tux HORNED TURKEY PHEASANT. 


— THIS elegant and ſingular bird derives its name 
of horned pheaſant, from two protuberances which 
grow from its head hke horns, are of a beautiful 
blue colour, a cylindrical ſhape, blunt at their 
ends, reclined backwards, and conſiſting of a ſub- 
ſtance reſembling callous fleſh. It has not that 
round circle about its eyes which occurs in the 
pheaſants, and is ſometimes dotted with black; the 
ſpace which ſurrounds the eyes, 1s ſhaded with 
black hairs, like feathers. Under this ſpace, and 
from the bottom of the lower mandible, grows a 
kind of gorget, conſiſting of looſe ſkin, which falls 
down and floats freely on the throat and the upper 
part of the neck: this gorget is black in the mid- 
dle, and is ſprinkled with a few ſtraggling hairs of 
the ſame colour. It is marked with wrinkles; fo 
that it appears to admit of extenſion in the living 
animal, and can be inflated or contracted at plea- 
ſure, like the caruncles of the turkey-cock. The 
lateral parts are blue, with ſome ſpots of orange, 
and without any hair on the outer ſurface; but the 
inſide, which applies to the neck, is ſhaded with 
little black feathers, as well as that part of the 
neck which it covers. The crown of the head and 
fore-part of the body are of a bcautiful red, and 
the hind- part of a duiky-orange. Over the whole 
bird, including even the tail and the wings, are a 
profuſion of pellucid ſpots, ſurrounded with black, 
and diſperſed with conliderable regularity, ef heſe 

pots 
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ſpots are round on the fore-part, and oblong or 
ſhaped like tears of pearl on the hind- part, with 
the point turned towards the head. In ſi ze this 
bird is betwen a fowl and and a turkey, and ſhaped 
very much like the latter: the legs reſemble thoſe 
of the cock pheaſant, being armed, like them, 
with ſharp ſpurs. bo 

The female, contrary to the uſual ordination” of 
nature in the plumage of birds, is nearly if not 
quite as beautiful as the male. It 1s vas of late 
date that theſe birds have been known in England. 
The male was firſt figured by Edwards, in his 
Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory ; and the temale ap- 
peared only in 1798, in Mr. Pennant's View of 
Hindooſtan; from the Britiſh Settlements in which 
country it was brought by Sir Elijah Impey, on 
his return to England. 55 

The principal diſtinction of this ſex is, that it 
has not the horns, ſo conſpicuous in the male. 
The feathers on the front of the head, and part of 
the neck, are of a filky texture, black, gloſſed 
with ultramarine blue; the feathers on the hind- 
head are a beautiful crimſon, forming a tuft or creſt 
flowing backward. The neck, the breaſt, the belly, 
and thighs, are of the ſame glowing crimſon co- 
lour, which, as well as the back and wings, are 
ſpangled with the ſame pearly tears as in the male, 
though leſs numerous on the wing coverts : the 
back and wings, and ſmaller tail feathers, are of a 
rich orange ground, marked with minute black 
lines or bars; the tip of the tail black. Theſe 
birds are by no means common in Hindooftan, 
though frequently ſeen in paintings done in India ; 
where the male is called /nghee moory, or marbled 
bird; and the female moory manmoorct, or the bright 
bird. A living ſpecimen of this bird was alſo 
brought into England about the ſame time by Mrs. 1 
Wheeler. Synonymes,—Meleagris ſatyra, IIun. | 
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Penelope ſatyra, Gmel. Phaſianus cornutus, Bi. 
Horned pheaſant, Lath. and Ed. 


Tur CRESTED PENELOPE, os QUAN. 


MARCGRAVE was the firſt who noticed this 
curious bird. Several ornithologiſts, copying 
him, have ranged it with the pheaſants; whilſt 
Briſſon, Edwards, and Latham, have claſſed it with 
the turkey: and indeed it is but lately that Dr, 
Gmelin has collected and formed theſe birds into a 
diſtinct genus, under the head penelope. This ſpe. 
cies is rather larger than a fowl: length two feet 
fix inches. Bill two inches long, and black; 
irides dull orange; fides of the head covered with 
a naked purpliſh blue ſkin, in which the eyes are 
Placed : beneath the throat, for an inch and a half, 
the ſkin is looſe, of a fine red colour, and covered 
only with a few hairs ; the top of the head is fur- 
niſhed with long feathers, which the bird can erect 
as a creſt at will : the general colour of the plum- 
age is browniſh black, gloſſed with copper in ſome 
lights ; but the wing coverts have a greeniſh and 
violet gloſs: the quills moſtly incline to purple; 
the fore part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, are 
marked with white ſpots ; thighs, under tail co- 
verts, and the tail, browniſh black : the legs are 
red and deſtitute of ſpurs; claws black. Some of 
theſe birds are obſerved to have little or no creſt, 
and are ſuppoſed to be females. It inhabits Brafil, 
where it is often made tame. It frequently utters 
a noiſe not unlike the word Facu. The fleſh 1s 
much eſteemed. The Linnæan ſpecific character 
is, „Its head is creſted with erect feathers, its 

temples violet.”* Synonymes.—Meleagris criſtata, 
Lim. Le dindon du Breſil, Briſſ. Jacupema, Ra) 
and Will. Guan, or quan, Edv. 
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Tur CAYENNE PENELOPE, ox YACOU. 


THIS is alſo larger than a fowl. The bill black; 
the head feathers long and pointed, forming a 
creſt, which can be erected at pleaſure : irides pale 
rufous ; ſpace round the eyes naked, of a blueiſh 
colour, and not unlike that of a turkey: it has alſo 
a naked membrane, or kind of wattle, of a dull 
black ; the blue ſkin comes forward on the bill, 
but is not liable to change colour like that of the 
turkey: the plumage has not much variation; it is 
chiefly brown, with ſome white markings on the 
neck, breaſt, wing coverts, and belly ; the tail is 
compoſed of twelve feathers, pretty long, and even 
at the end; legs red. 

This is found at Cayenne, but is a rare bird, be- 
ing met with only in the interior parts, or about 
the Amazons country: though it is in much great- 
er plenty up the river Oyapoc, eſpecially towards 
Camoupi : and indeed thoſe that are ſeen at Cay- 


enne are moſtly tame ones; for it is a familiar 


bird, and will breed in that ſtate, and mix with 
other poultry, It makes its neſt on the ground, 
and hatches the young there, but 1s at other times 
moſtly ſeen on trees. It will frequently erect its 
creſt when plcaſed, or taken notice of, and likewiſe 
ſpread the tail upright, like a fan, in the manner 
of the turkey. It has two kinds of cry ; one like 
that of a young turkey, the other more plaintive : 
the firſt of theſe is thought by the Indians to ex- 
preſs the word conyavet, the other yacou. Synony- 


mes.—L'yacou, Buß. Penelope Cumanenſis, Gmel. 


Yacou turkey, Laib. | 
THE MARAIL PFNELOPE. 


SIZE of a fowl, and not unlike it in ſhape. 
The bill and irides blackiſh ; ſpace round the eye 


bare, and of a pale red; chin, throat, and fore 
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part of the neck barely covered with feathers; 
but the throat itſelf is bare, and the membrane 
elongated to half an inch or more; both this, and 
the ſkin round the eyes, change colour, and become 
deeper and thicker when the bird is irritated: head 
feathers longiſh, ſo as to appear like a creſt when 


raiſed up, Which the bird often does when agi— 


tated; at which time it alſo erects thoſe of the 
whole head, and ſo disfigures itſelf as to be ſcarcely 
known: the gencral colour of the plumage is a 
greeniſh black; the fore part of the neck tipped 
with white; the wings are ſhort; the tail long, 
conſiſting of twelve feathers, which are even at 
the end, and can be litted up and ſpread out like 
that of a turkey ; the legs and toes of a bright red ; 
claws crooked, and ſomewhat ſharp. 

This ſpecies is common in the woods of Guiana, 
at a diſtance from the ſea, though it is much leſs 
known than could be imagined: they are generally 
found in ſmall Rocks, except in breeding-time, 
when they are only ſcen by pairs, and then fre- 
quently on the ground, or on low ſhrubs; at other 
times on high trees, where they rooſt. The female 
makes her neſt on ſome low buſhy tree, as near the 
trunk as poſſible, and lays three or four eggs. 
When the young are hatched, they deſcend with 
their mother, aſter ten or twelve days. The mo- 
ther acts as other fowls, ſcratching on the ground 
like a hen, and brooding the young, which quit 
their nurſe the moment they can ſhiſt for them- 
ſelves. They have two broods in a year; one in 
December or January, the other in May or June. 

The beſt time of finding theſe birds is morning 
or evening, being then met with on ſuch trees 
whoſe fruit they feed on, and are diſcovered by 
ſome of it falling to the ground. The young birds 
are eaſily tamed, and ſeldom forſake the places 
where they have been brought up; they need pu 
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be houſed, as they prefer rooſting on tall trees to 
any other place. Their cry is not inharmonious, 
except when irritated or wounded, when it is harſh 
and loud. The fleſh is much eſteemed. 5 

Bu ſfon ſuppoſes this bird to be the female of the 
yacou, or at leaſt a variety; but that this cannot 
be, the anatomical inſpection will at once deter- 
mine. The windpipe of this bird has a ſingular 
conſtruction, paſſing along the neck to the entrance 
of the breaſt, where it riſes on the outſide of the 


fleſh, and, after going a little way downwards, re- 


turns, and then paſſes into the cavity to the lungs. 
It is kept in its place on the outſide by a muſcular 
ligament, which is perceivable quite to the breaſt- 
bone. This is found to be the caſe in botk male 


and female, and plainly proves that it differs from 


the yacou, whoſe windpipe has no ſuch circumvo- 


lution in either ſex. If this be the bird mentioned 


by Fermin, in his hiſtory of Guiana, he ſays that 
the creſt is cuneiform, and of a black and white 
colour; and obſerves that they are very ſcarce at 
Surinam. 

Bancroft mentions a bird of Guiana by the name 
of marrode&e, which he ſays is wholly of a browniſh 
black: the bill the ſame: legs grey. Theſe, he 
ſays, are common, and make a noiſe not unlike 
the name given it, perching on trees. The Indians 
imitate their cry ſo exactly, as to lead to the dil. 
covery of the place the birds are in, by their an- 
ſwering it. The fleſh of them is like that of a 
fowl. This is probably a ſpecies of the maraz!. 

The Linnæan ſpecific character of this bird is, 
It is greeniſh black, the ſpace about its eyes 
naked, and its feet red. The throat ſomewhat 
naked, and dotted with white. Synonymes,— 
Penelope marail, Gmel. Le marail, By. Marail 
turkey, Lath. | 8 
Vol. VI. No. 87. Nn Tus 
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Tur CRYING PENELOPE. 


THIS bird was firſt introduced by Fernandez, 
who gives a very ſlight deſcription ; v. that the 
bill is blueiſh ; the back brown ; the breaſt blue, 
and the belly of a whitiſh brown; and that it is of 
the ſame ſize with the others. 

It inhabits Mexico, and cries like other fowls, 
or rather like the whole family of the poultry-yard 
together; for it is ſo loud and ſo continual, ther 
one of theſe often makes more noiſe than all the 
reſt of them put together. The Mexican name 
chachalacametl, fignifies crying bird. This is faid 
to frequent mountainous places, where 1t brings 
UP its young. 

Linnæan ſpecific character: Its bill is bluiſh, 
its back brown, its breaſt blue, its belly whitiſh 
brown.” Synonymes.—Le chachamel, Buff. Pe- 
nelope vociferans, Gmel, Chachalacametl, Fern. 
Crying curaſſow, Lath. | 


Tur PIPING PENELOPE. 


THIS ſpecies was diſcovered by Jacquin; and 
is readily diſtinguiſhed by its hiſſing or piping 
noiſe. The ſkin is bare on the neck, and of a dull 
green, with a blue caruncle on its throat. The 
head is partly black, and partly white; and is 
adorned with a ſhort creſt, ſimilar, though ſmaller, 
than the other ſpecies. The irides are black, and 
the ſpace round the eyes, white: the belly and vent 
is white; but the back and wing coverts are brown, 
waved or ſpotted with deep black; legs and feet 
inclined to red. It is about the ſize of the pre- 
ceding ſpecies, and is found in Guiana and Brazil; 
but is a ſcarce bird. Synonymes. Penelope ple 
pile, mel. Crax pipile, Facquin, 


CRAX, 


OF — 


CRAX, Tux CURASSOW. 
O this genus of birds, only five ſpecies are as 


yet known; but there are many varieties: the 
generic characters are as follow : Bill ſtrong and 
thick, covered at the baſe with a cere in each 
mandible, or ſwelled. Noſtrils ſmall, placed in 
the cere. Feathers that cover the head. Tail 
large and ſtraight. The birds in this genus are 


ſtrangers to Europe, being chiefly confined to the 
warmer parts of America. 


Tur CRESTED CURASSOW. 


THE creſted curaſſow is nearly as large as a 


turkey, and full three feet in length. One of its 


moſt diſtinguiſhing properties is the creſt, which 
is black, or ſometimes black mixed with white, 
from two to three inches high, and which extends 
from the origin of the bill to the back of the head. 
The bird can raiſe or depreſs it at pleaſure, ac- 


cording as it is differently affected. This creſt 


conſiſts of narrow tapering feathers ſomewhat re- 
clined, the points of which are reflected forward, 
and being rounded or clubbed at the top, and of 
different lengths, ſtanding one above another, have. 
ſomewhat the appearance of notes in muſic. 

The prevailing colour of the plumage is black, 


which is for the moſt part uniform and like velvet | 


on the head and neck, and ſometimes ſprinkled 
with white ſpeckles; the reſt of the body has 
greeniſh reflections, and in ſome ſubjects it changes 
into a deep cheſnut. Others are white below the 


belly and not at the tail, and vice ver/a ; and we 


muſt obſerve, that theſe colours are liable to vary 


both in their tints and in diſpoſition, according to 


the ſex and age of the bird. „ | 

The bill is near two inches long ; ſhaped like 
that of the gallinaceous tribe, but is rather ſtrong- 
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er: in ſome, it 1s of a fleſh colour and whitiſh near 
the point; in others, the end of the upper mandi. 
ble 1s grooved on both fides, and covered with a 


yellow ſkin, in which are placed the noſtrils. 


The legs reſemble in ſhape thoſe of the gallina- 
ceous tribe, but want ſpurs; they vary too 1n their 
colour, from a darkiſh brown to a reddiſh yellow, 
The loweſt part of the belly, vent, and thighs, are 
generally white; the tail is eleven inches long, and 


conſiſts of fourteen feathers, a little rounded in 
ſhape, and barred. 


Theſe birds are frequent at Guiana; and are cal- 
led powe/e by the natives, from their cry, which is 
fomewhat ſimilar; are pretty numerous in the 
woods, and make no ſmall part of the food of the 
planters, being ſupplied therewith by the Indian 


hunters; and their fleſh is rec koned delicate, much 
like that of the turkey. They are eaſily brought 


up tame, and are frequently found in the Dutch 
{ſettlements of Berbice, Eſſequebo, and Demerary. 
Specific character of the creſted curaſſow : Its 
cere 1s yellow, its body black, mixed with cheſnur, 
its belly white.” Synonymes.—Crax-alector, 
Linn. and Gmel. Crax Guianenfis, Briſ. Mitu- 
poranga, Ray. Indian cock, Pizf. Peacock phea- 
ſant of Guiana, Bancr. Creſted curaſſow, Lath. - 
Brown, and Sloane. 


Tur MUTE CURASSOW. 


SIZE of a ſmall turkey: bill crooked, not thick, 
an inch and a half long; the upper chap almoſt 
four times as large as the lower; it is of a fleſh- 
colour, with a whitiſh. tip; behind the ear is 4 
white naked ſpot; on the head are long feathers,  ! 
which it can elevate into a conſpicuous creſt; thoſe *' 
on the head, neck, and breaft, are ſoft, and com- 
-parable to velvet: the whole of the plumage is 
black, except the belly, and under the tail, which 
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are of a brown colour, almoſt like that of a par- 
tridge: the tail is a foot in length. There is a va- 


riety, having the tip of the tail white. 

There is another variety, having a white creſt, 
tipped with black; the neck alternately barred 
with black and white, and the breaſt marked with 


narrow bars of white, three quarters of an inch 


aſunder: the fore part of the neck is brown, as far 


as the belly; and the thighs are alſo brown ; the 
vent white. This variety is in the Leverian Mu- 
ſeum; where is one much the ſame, except that 
the tail is barred alternately with black and white. 
Synonymes.,—Crax mitu, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
hocco du Breſil, Brifſ. Mitu vel mutu, Ray & Mill. 


Tur RED CURASSOW. 


SIZE of the preceding ſpecies : the general co- 
lour is red brown, paleſt on the under parts : the 
bill is yellow, with a brown tip; ſides of the head 
covered with feathers, and black; creſt white, 


tipped with black; the whole of the neck encircled 


with alternate rings of black and white; the tail 
red brown, croſſed with eight or nine bars of yel- 
lowiſh white, ermined with duſky ſpots, and bound- 
ed above and below with blackiſh : the legs are 
yellow ; claws duſky. 

Theſe birds are natives of Mexico and Peru, and 
in the ftate of nature are perhaps conſtantly of the 
original colours; but as they ſoon become familiar, 
they are kept in all the warmer parts of America, 
and the Weſt India iſlands, as we do turkeys in 
England; and in courſe, like them, ſubject to in- 
finite varieties. In the wild ſtate they frequent 
mountainous places, and are ſo exceedingly tame 
as to fuffer themſelves to be ſhot at ſeveral times 
without offering to eſcape. They feed on fruits, 
and perch on trees to rooſt : the fleſh js white, and 
eſteemed very good food. LEE 
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Theſe are frequently kept tame in ſome of our 
menageries in England, and readily mix with other 
poultry, feeding on bread and grain ; but this cli- 


mate 1s not warm enough for their nature, and 


they are not able to bear the dampneſs of the graſs 
of our meadows, which renders them ſubject to 
have their toes rot off. Synonymes.—Crax rubra, 
Linn. Le hocco de Perou, Bri. Coxilith, Rey. 
Red Peruvian hen, Albin. 


Tux GLOBOSE CURASSOW. 


THIS i is about the ſize of a hen turkey : the tip 
of the bill is aſh-colourcd ; the reſt yellow ; on the 
top over the noſtrils is a round knob like a cherry, 
very hard, and of a fine yellow: the irides are red; 


round the eyes white; on the head the feathers arc 


long, and form a creſt, that points forwards ; the 
feathers of it are black, with white tips, which are 
a little bent: the reſt of the plumage 1s a blackiſh 
blue, except the lower part of the belly, vent, 
and acroſs the thighs, all of which are white: legs 
pale ferruginous. 
The female has the head and hind part of the 
neck black; the creſt is black, croſſed with a white 
band; ſome of the neck feathers have white tips; 
the fore part of the neck and breaſt, back, and 
wings, are of a dull brown; the upper part of the 
belly white, with ſome of the feathers tipped with 
black ; lower part. of the belly, vent, and thighs, 
pale yellowiſh brown: the tail is black, crofled 
with four broad bands of white ; the knob on the 
bill is yellow, as in the male; but the bill and legs 
are aſh<colour. They inhabit Guiana, eſpecially 
about Curagoa. Synonymes.—Crax globicera, Linn. 
and Gel. Le hocco de Curafſow, Bri. Gallus 
Indicus alius, Aldr. Another Indian cock, Will. 
Curaſſow cock and hen, Albin. Curaſſow bird, 
Edw. Globoſe curaſſow, Laib. 
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Tur MEXICAN CURASSOW, OR CUSHEW 


BIRD. | 
SIZE of the preceding, but rather of a more 


elegant make. Bill red; at the baſe of the fore- 


head is a very large gibboſity, as big as a ſmall 
pear, and not unlike it in thape ; this is very hard, 
and of a fine blue colour; the baſe of the mandi- 
ble is alſo blue: the plumage j is of a gloſſy purpliſh 
blue black, except the lower belly, under tail co- 
verts, and tip of the tail, which are white: the 
legs are pale red ; claws black. The female differs 
only in having thoſe parts brown which are red in 
the male. They are natives of Mexico. Synony- 
mes. Crax pauxi, Linn and Gmel. Le hocco du 


Mexique, Br:fſ. and By 2 Pauxi, 9 and Will. 
Cuſhew bird, Edo. 


PHASIANUS Taz PHEASANT. 


1 elegant genus contains not only the phea- 
ſants, properly ſo called, which form ten 
ſpecies, and five varieties; but likewiſe the Cock, 


the primæval parent of the whole genus; but of 


which there is only one ſpecies known in the world; 
all the others being mere varieties. The generic 
characters are: Bill ſhort and ſtrong : Cheeks 


ſmoothed with naked ſkin : Feet, for the moſt part, 
ſpurred. 


TE WILD COCK. 


THIS bird is in general perhaps but little known, 
with reſpect to its origin, its varieties, and its 
_ claſſification. In Greek, it was called ae, from 

2 priv. and Xexigov, a couch, on account of its earl) 
crowing, In Latin, gallus, in Spaniſh and Italian, 
| galls; in German, has ; in Poliſh, kur, or kogut ; 

in Swediſh, boens, or zupt. | 
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The length of the wild cock is two feet four 
inches : the bill an inch And a quarter ; the body 
one-third leſs than in the domeſtic cock ; the comb 
large, dentated, and of a bright red; the wattles 
as in the common cock; the ſides of the head, and 
a longitudinal line between the creſt and eye, are 
naked; ; all the naked parts are fleſn- coloured: be- 
hind the cye is a pearl- coloured ſpot, of the ſize 
and ſhape of the little finger nail, compoſed of very 
ſhort feathers; thofe on the head and neck are lon 
and narrow, the longeſt below ; the ſhafts are broad, 
and ſo viſible as to give each feather the appearance 


of being ſtriped down the middle; at the baſe the 


colour is grey, in the middle black, and at the end 


white, at which part the ſhaft is ſpread out, and 


appears as a yellowiſh white ſpot, of a gloſſy ap- 
pearance, and in ſubſtance horny, like that in the 
wing of the chatterer: the feathers of the upper 
parts of the body are long and narrow, greyiſh, 
croſſed with white; on each ſide of the white ſtripe 
is one of black: the breaſt, ſides, and thighs, are 
like thoſe above, but broadeſt on the thighs: the 
feathers of the breaſt incline to rufous, and have a 
gloſſy cartilaginous appearance, like thoſe of the 
neck; the wings reach to the beginning of the tail; 

quills duſky black; thoſe of the leſſer coverts are 


ſtiff; of a rufous- colour, inclining to cheſnut, 
tranſverſely ſtriped black and white; the tail co- 
verts are violet, with a polithed gloſs ; the tail as 
in the common cock; the legs are five inches long, 
and furniſhed with a large bent ſpur behind, of one 
inch one-third long. 

The hen is one third leſs than the cock, and has 
neither comb nor wattles, The head and hind 
part of the neck are grey; cheeks and throat whit- 
1ſh; the lower part of the neck behind are brown, 
tranſverſely ſtriped with rufous white; fore parts, 

breaſt, 


- 


like the back; the greater are long, narrow, and 


OF BIRDS. 
breaſt, and belly, brown ſtriped with dirty white; ſides 
of the body grey; the feathers of the back pale brown, 
tinged with grey; pale rufous down the ſhafts; wing 
coverts the ſame; quills blackiſh within, browniſh 
dotted with grey without; tail greyiſh; legs ſcaly, 
grey; inſtead of a ſpur a riſing knob. This, accord- 
ing to Sonnerat, is probably the original ſtock from 


whence all the domeſtic varieties have originally 


fprung ; and it inhabits the foreſts of India. 

There are few voyagers who have not met with 
wild cocks and hens; - and mention has been particu- 
larly made of finding them at St. ago, Pulo Condore, 
Iſle of Timor, Molucca iſles, Sumatra and Java, New 
Guinea, Tinian, and moſt of the iſles of the South 
Seas. Forſter obſerves, that they ſaw them at Eaſter, 
Society, and Friendly, Iſles: at the two laft of a pro- 
digious ze. 
queſas, Hebrides, and New Caledonia. ö 

Linnæan ſpecific character of the cock, phaſianus 
gallus: * Has a compreſſed caruncle on its top; a 
double one on its cheek; its ears naked, its tail com- 
preſſed and rifing.” Synonyme.—Le coq, Buff. Pha- 
ſianus gallus, Linn. and Gmel. Coq ſauvage des 
Indes, Sonn. ae ab | 


Tux DOMESTIC COCK. 


THE domeſtic cock is a ſagacious bird, with man- 


ners ſedate and compoſed. His wings are ſhort, and 
hence he flies ſeldom, and ſometimes his ſcreams in- 
dicate the violence af the effort. He crows either in 
the nignt or day, but not regularly at certain hours; 
and his note differs widely from that of the female. 
Some domeſtic hens make a kind of crowing, though 


fainter and not ſo diſtinaly articulated. He ſcrapes 


the ground to ſeek his food, and ſwallows, with' the 


grains, little pebbles, which aſſiſt digeſtion. He drinks, 


by taking a little water into his bill, and raiſing his 
head at each draught. He ſleeps ofteneſt on one foot, 
Vor. VI. No. 88. Oo | and 
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They are not uncommon at the Mar- 
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and his head covered by the wing on the ſame fide. 
In its natural ſituation, the body i is nearly parallel to 


the ground, and ſo is the bill; the neck riſes vertically, 


the forehead is ornamented with a red fleſhy comb, 
and the under-part with double pendent gills of the 
ſame colour and ſubſtance; this, however, 1s neither 
fleſh nor membrane, but of a peculiar nature, different 
from every thing elle. In both ſexes the noſtrils are 
ſituated {ideways on the upper mandible, and below 
each ear a white piece of ſkin is ſpread. The feet 
have commonly four toes, ſometimes five, but always 
three of them placed behind. The feathers riſe tub 
and two from each ſhaft; a remarkable character, 
which has been noticed by few naturaliſts. The tail 
1s nearly ſtraight, though it admits of a ſmall cleva- 
tion and depreſſion. In thoſe gallinaceous tribes 
Where it is ſingle, it conſiſts of fourteen feathers, which 
are parted into two unequal planes that join at their 
upper margin, making an angle more or leſs acute. 
But what diſtinguiſhes the male is, that the two feathers 

in the middle of the tail are much longer than the reſt, 
x are bent into an arch; that the feathers of the tail 
and rump are long and narrow, and that the feet are 


armed with ſpurs. It is indeed true, that ſome hens 
alſo have ſpurs, but this rarely occurs; and in ſuch 


bens there are many otber points of reſemblance to 
the male; their comb and tail are arched the fame 
way ; they imitate the crowing of the cock, and would 
even attempt to perform his office. But we ſhould be 
miſtaken, were we to infer that tbey are hermaphro- 
dites, though they are unfit for procreation; we muſt 
regard them as imperfet degenerate individuals, 
wherein the ſexual character is obliterated ; and hence, 
1 thele creatures are always immediately 
ille 
A good cock is one whoſe eyes ſparkle with fire, 
who has boldneſs in his demeanour, and freedom in 
his motions, and whoſe whole proportions diſplay ſon 
| Suc 
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Such a bird would not indeed ſtrike terror into a lion, = 
as has often been ſaid and written; but he would com- #5 
mand the love of the females, and place himſelf at the 
head of a numerous flock of hens. ' To ſpare him, he 5 
ought not to be allowed more than twelve. Columella | 
recommends that they ſhould not exceed five. In 
England, fix or ſeven are deemed quite ſufficient, and 
beſt calculated for a ſure breed; but, though the cock 
ſhould have fifty a-day, it is ſaid that he would not 
neglett one. Yet no one can be certain that all his 
embraces are efficacious, and ſufficient to fecundate 

the eggs of the female; whence the danger to breeders 
of poultry, in letting him have too many hens, Yet 
his luſt ſeems to be as fiery as bis gratifications are fre- 
quent. In the morning, the firſt thing he does, after 
he is let out from his rooſt, is to tread his hens. Food 
ſeems to him only a ſecondary want; and if he is de- 
prived for ſome time of the company of his family, he 
makes his addreſſes to the firſt female he meets, though _ 
of a very different ſpecies, and even courts the firſt 
male that occurs. The firſt fact is mentioned by Ariſ- 
totle; the ſecond 1s proved by an obſervation of Ed- 
wards, who, having ſhut up three or four cocks in a 
place where they could have no commerce with any 
hen, they ſoon laid aſide their former animoſity ; and, 
inſtead of fighting, each tried the other, though none 
ſeemed willing to ſubmit. By a law mentioned b 
Plutarch, it was enatted, that a cock convicted of this 
unnatural act, ſhould be burnt alive. 

The hens ſhould be ſelected for the cock, if we 
would Eave a genuine race; but, if we want to var 
and improve the ſpecies, the breed muſt be croſſed. 
This obſervation did not eſcape the ancients: Colu- 
mella expreſsly mentions, that the beſt poultry is pro- 
dueed by the union of a cock of a foreign family with 
the ordinary hens; and we find in Athenæus, that this 

idea was improved, by a cock pheaſant being given to 
the common hens, In every caſe we ought to choofe 
O o 2 | thoſe 
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thoſe hens which have a lively eye, a flowing red 
comb, and that have no ſpurs. The proportions of 


their body are in general more ſlender than the males; 


yet their feathers are broader, and their legs ſhorter. 
Sagacious hreeders prefer black hens, becauſe they 
are more prolific than the white, and more eaſily eſcape 
the piercing fight of the. birds of rapine which hover 


over the farm-yard. 


The domeſtic cock is extremely watchful of his fe- 
males, and even filled with inquietude and anxiety ; 
he hardly ever loſes fight of them; he leads them, de- 
fends them, and threatens them with his menaces; col- 
detts them together when they ſtraggle, and never cats 
till he has the pleaſure of feeing them feeding around 
him. To judge from the different inflexions of his 
voice, and the various ſignificant geſtures which he 
makes, we cannot doubt but theſe are a ſpecies of 
language that ſerves to communicate his ſentiments, 
When he loſes them, he utters his griefs. Though as 
Jealous as he is amorous, he abuſes not his wives, but 
turns his rage againſt his rivals. When another cock 
is preſented, he allows no time for ſeduQtion ; he in- 
ſtantly ruſhes forward, his eyes flaſhing fire, and his 


: - feathers briſtled, and makes a furious attack on his ri- 


val, and fights obſtinately till one or the other fall, or 
the interloper leave the field. The deſire of poſlel- 
lion, ever exceſſive, not only prompts him to drive 
away a rival, but to remove the moſt inoffenſive ob- 
ſtacles; he beats off and ſometimes kills the chickens, 
that he may enjoy the mother more at his eaſe. In 
this appetite he 1 the ſole cauſe of his furious 
jealouſy; but in the midſt of a ſubmiſſive ſeraglio, 

can he apprehend any bounds to his gratification? 
Ho ardent ſoever be his paſſions, he ſeems to be more 
averſe to ſhare the pleaſures, than eager to taſte them; 


and as his powers are greater, ſo his jealouly is more 


excuſable and betier founded than that of other ſul- 
tans, Like them alſo, he has bis favourite female, 


whom 


GF 298 
whom he courts with great aſſiduity, and on whom he 
beſtows bis favours as often nearly as on all the reſt 
together. What proves that in cocks jealouly is a 
paſſion founded on reflection is, that many of them are 
perpetually fighting with each other in the court- yard, 

while they never attack the capons, at leaſt if theſe are 
not in the habit of following the hens. 

Man, who is ever dexterous in drawing amuſement 
from every quarter, learnt very early to ſet into action 
that invincible antipathy which Nature has implanted 
in one cock to another. So much have they foſtered 
this native hatred, that the battles of tWo domeſtic birds 
were wont to attract the curioſity of people even in 
poliſhed ſociety ; and at the ſame time, theſe have been 
conſidered as the means of calling forth or maintaining 
that precious ferocity,-which is, they ſay, the fource of 
heroiſm. Formerly, if not at preſent, men of all ranks 
crowded to theſe groteſque combats, where they di- 
vided into parties, grew heated for the fortune of their 
favourite cock, and heightened the intereſt of the ex- 
hibition by the moſt extravagant bets; inſomuch that 

the fate of families was ſometimes decided by the laſt 
{troke of the victorious bird. Such was anciently the 
madnels of the Rhodians, the Tangrians, andthe peo- 
ple of Pergamus ; and ſuch at preſent is that of the 
Chinele, of the inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands, of 
Java, of the iſthmus of America, and of ſome other 
nations in both continents, | 8 | 

But cocks are not the only birds that have been 
thus abuſed; the Athenians, who allotted one day in 
the year to cock-fighting, employed quails likewiſe for 
the ſame diverſion. When Themiſtocles was about 
to give battle to the Perſians, obſerving his troops diſ- 
pirited, he pointed to two cocks that were fighting: 
«« See,” {aid he, „ the unſhaken courage of theſe ani- 
mals; yet they have no other motive than the love of 
victory. But you fight for your houſehold gods, the 
tombs of your fathers, and your liberty.” Theſe _ 
wor 
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RAL HISTORY 
words revived the courage of the army, and Themif. 
tocles gained the victory.“ It was in memory of this 
event that the Athenians inſtituted the feſtival which 
was celebrated by cock- fighting. The mode of fight- 
ing varied according to the different ſchools where 
they were formed, and the different weapons, offenſive 
or defenſive, with which they were armed; but it is cu- 


rious that the Rhodian cocks, though larger, ſtronger, 


and better fighters than the others, were not fo ardent 
for the feinales, and had only three hens allowed them; 
whether becauſe their fire was extinguiſhed in the con- 


trained ſolitude in which they were accuſtomed to live, 


or becauſe their rage, being too often rouſed, had 
ſtitled in them the fofter paſſions, which, however, 
were at firit the principle of their courage, and the 
ſource of their hoſtile diſpoſition. The males of that 
breed were therefore leſs vigorous, and the females 
leſs prolific and more indolent, both in Jaying eggs 
and watching their chickens. So ſucceſsiul has Art 
been in degrading Nature! and ſo unfavourable are 
the talents for war to the buſineſs of propagation! 
Hens need not the embrace of the cock to procure 


eggs; thele zre continually detached from the bunch 


in the ovarium, which grows independent of the union 
with the male. As they enlarge, they acquire matu- 
rity, ſeparate from their calyx and pedicle, paſs through 
the whole length of the ovidittus, and in the road al- 
ſimilate, by a certain power that they poſſeſs, the 
lymph with which the duct is filled, and form it into 
their white, their coats, and their ſhell. There they 
remain till the ſenſible and elaſtic fibres being ſtretch- 


ed and ſtimulated by theſe ſubſtances, which have 


now become foreign, contract and extrude them, the 
large end being foremoit according to Ariſtotle. 
Theſe eggs are all that the prolific quality of che fe- 
male can produce alone and unaſſiſted; ſhe exudes an 
organized body, indeed, ſuſceptible of a kind of life, 
but not a living animal ſimilar to the mother, and in 

Us 
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its turn capable of continuing the race. This requires 

the union of the male, and intimate mixture of the 
ſeminal liquors of both ſexes; but, when once this 
has taken place, its effetts are durable. Dr. Harvey 


obſerved, that the egg of a hen, which had been ſe- 


parated twenty days from the cock, was not leſs pro- 
liic than one laid newly aſter treading, and that the 
embryo was not on that account more advanced, but 
required the ſame length of incubation; a certain 
proof that heat alone cannot produce or promote the 
_ developement of the chick, but that the egg mull be 


formed, or at leaſt placed where it can perlpire, in 


order that the embryo incloſed may be ſulceptible of 
incubation, otherwiſe all the eggs which remain in 
the ovidutt twenty-one days after fecundation would 


hatch, fince they would have the proper time and 


heat; and, in this caſe, hens would be ſometimes ovipa- 
rous, ſometimes viviparous. 
The mean weight of the egg of an ordinary hen is 
one ounce fix grains, If we open it carefully, we 
may perceive, immediately under the ſhell, a com- 
mon membrane which lines the whole of the inner 
cavity; then, the external white, which has the form of 
this cavity; next, the internal white, which is rounder 
than the preceding; and laſtly, in the centre of this 
white, we find the yolk, which is ſpherical. All theſe 
different parts are incloſed, each in its proper mem- 
brane ; and all the membranes are connected toge- 
ther at the chalaze, or cords, which form the two 
poles of the yolk; and fo called from. xzxa2, a hail- 
ſtone, on account of the ſimilarity of appearance. 
The little lenticular vehicle, called the cicatricula, 
appears very near its equator, and is firmly attached 
to the ſurface ; it is a yellowiſh white round ſpot, and 


when examined, appears compoſed of ſeveral differ- 


ent coloured circles. 
With reſpect to its external form, it is too well 
known to need any deſcription; but it is often alters 
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a NATURAL HISTORY 
ed by accidents, which it is eaſy to account for from 
the hiſtory of the egg itſelf and its formation. It is 
not uncommon to find two yolks included in the ſame 
thell. This happens when two eggs alike formed are 
detached at the ſame time from the ovarium, and paſs 
together through the ovidutt, forming their white 
without parting, and become inveſted with the fame 
external coat. If by any accident, which may eaſily 
be fuppoſed, an egg that has been ſome time diſen- 
gaged from the ovarium, is checked in its growth, and 
when formed as much as it can be, comes within the 
ſphere of action of another vigorous egg, it will coa- 
leſce with it, and form an egg within an egg. In the 
fame manner, we may conceive how a pin, or any other 
ſubſtance, which has pepetratcd as far as the ovidutt, 
will be found incloſed within an egg. | 
Some hens lay eggs that have no ſhell; whether 
from the, detect of the proper ſubſtance for forming 
the ſhell, or becauſe they are extruded from the ovi- 
duct before their complete maturity: theſe never pro- 
duce chickens; and this happens, it is ſaid, to hens 
that are too fat. The oppoſite circumſtances occaſion 
the eggs to have too thick ſhells, or even double ſhells. 
Some retain the pedicle by which they are fixed to 
the ovarium; others are bent into the form of a creſ- 
cent; others are ſhaped like a pear; ſome have had 
on their ſhells the impreſſions even of a ſun, a comet, 
ar. eclipſe, or whatever has operated powerfully on 
the imagination; nay, ſome have appeared luminous. 
What has been real in the alterations in the ſhape of 
the egg, and the marks on the ſurface, muſt be al- 
enbed to the different preflures which it receives 
while the ſhell is {till ſoft and pliant, and yet of ſuch 
a conſiſlence as to retain the impreſſions. It will be 
more difficult to account for the luminous appear- 
ance of ſome eggs. A German dotor obſerved 
fach under a white hen which had been fecundated, 
he adds, by a very vigorous cock. We cannot de- 
2 "= cently 
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cently deny the poſſibility of the fact; but, as it is ſin- 
gle, it would be prudent to repeat the obſervation be- 
fore we venture to explain it. 5 

With regard to the pretended cocks' eggs that have 
no yolk, and include, as the vulgar imagine, a ſerpent 
or cockatrice, they are nothing elſe but the immature 
productions of an infant hen, or the laſt effort of one 
exhauſted by exceſhve fecundity; or, finally, they are 
imperfect eggs that have loſt their yolks in the ovi- 
duct, either from accident or from the wrong confor- 
mation of the parts, but that have ſtill retained their 
cords or chalazæ, which the lovers of the marvellous 
have fancied to be converted into a ſerpent. M. de 
la Peyronie has put this beyond all doubt, by the diſ- 
ſection of a hen which lay ſuch eggs; but neither M. 
de la Peyronie nor Thomas Bartholin, who diſſected 
theſe pretended oviparous cocks, could diſcover eggs, 
or ovaria, or any thing analogous. 

Hens lay through the whole year, except the time 
of moulting, which generally laſt ſix weeks or two 

months, about the end of autumn and the beginning of 
the winter. This moulting 1s nothing but the ſheddin 
of the old feathers, which are detached like the ol 
leaves of trees and the antlers of ſtags, being excluded 
by the growth of the new. The cocks alſo ſuffer 
this renovation; and it is remarkable that the.new fea- 
thers ſometimes aſſume a different colour. 

The ordinary fecundity of hens is limited to the 
laying an egg each day. There are ſome, it is ſaid, 
in Samogitia, Malacca, and other places, that lay twice 
a-day. Ariſtotle mentions certain hens of IIlyria, 
which laid ſo often as thrice a-day; and it is probable 
that theſe were the ſame with the Adriatic hens, of 
which he ſpeaks in another place, and which were 
noted for their prolific quality. Some add, that there 
is a peculiar mode of feeding common hens, which 
gives them this prodigious: fecundity. Heat is very 

favourable; hens well fed can be brought to lay in 
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winter by keeping them in a ſtable, where there is al. 
ways warm dung on which they can fit. 

As ſoon as an egg is laid it begins to perſpire, and 
loſes every day ſome grains of its weight by the eva- 
poration of the more volatile juices : in proportion it 
thickens, hardens, and dries; or it contratts an offen- 
five ſmell, and becomes totally unſit for hatching, 
The art of long preſerving eggs conſiſts in checking 
the perſpiration, by covering the ſhell completely with 
a coat of any kind of greaſe ſhortly after it is laid. By 
this ſingle precaution we can preſerve them for ſeveral 
months, and even years, in a conditton for eating, and 
capable of being hatched, and, in a word, retaining 
all the properties of freſh eggs. The Journal Eco- 
nomique for the month of March, 1755, mentions 
three eggs, fit for eating, found in Italy, in the heart 
of a wall built 300 years ago. This fact is the more 
incredible, as a coat of mortar would not be ſufficient 
to preſerve an egg; and, as the thickeſt walls dry in 
every part, the tranſpiration through the ſhell would 
not be prevented. The inhabitants of Tonquin keep 
them in a kind of paſte made of ſifted aſhes and brine; 
other Indians in oil and varniſh; but greaſe is much 
better for preſerving eggs that are to be hatched, be- 
cauſe it can be more eaſily ſeparated than the varniſh, 
and the coating mult be completely detached in order 
that the incubation ſucceed; for whatever obſtrutts 
the perſpiration prevents allo the developement of the 
chick. ET 

We have ſaid, that the union of the cock was ne- 
ceffary to the fecundation of the eggs; and this fatt is 
founded on long and conſtant experience. But the 
details of this att, fo eſſential in the hiſtory of ani- 
mals, bave been too flightly obſerved. It is indeed 
known, that the male organ is double, and is only the 
two paps which terminate the ſpermatic veſſels, where 
they are inferted in the gut; that the female vulva 1s 
placed over the anus, and not under as in the qua- 

| | drupeds: 


| 0'' OM! BIA DU.” /'* 
drupeds: that he advances to his female with an ob- 
lique quickened pace, dropping his wings, like the 
turkey, and even partly ſpreading his tail, uttering a 
certain expreſſive murmur, with a trembling motion, 
and with all the ſigns of ardent defire; that he darts 
upon the hen, who receives him, bending her legs, 
ſquatting on the ground, and laying aſide the two fans 
of feathers which compole her tail; that then he ſeizes 
with his bill the creſt or tuft on the head of the female, 
either by way of careſſing her, or of keeping his ba- 
lance; that he bends the hind part of his body, where 
his double member is lodged, and applies it briſkly 
' where the correſponding orifice is placed; that this 
copulation laſts the ſhorter time the oftener it is re- 
peated, and that the cock ſeems to boaſt of his per- 
formance by clapping his wings, -and by a kind of 
crowing of joy or victory; that he has teſticles, and 
that his ſeminal liquor is contained, like that of the 
quadrupeds, in ſpermatic veſſels. It is not yet known 
what muſt be the preciſe condition of an egg in order 
to its fecundation, nor to what diſtance the male in- 
fluence can extend. In a word, notwithſtanding the 
infinite number of experiments and obſervations that 
have been made on this ſubject, we {till remain un- 
acquainted with ſome of the principal circumſtances 
ol the impregnation. | 
Its rſt known effect is the dilation of the cicatri- 
cula, and the formation of the chick in its cavity; for 
It is this cicatricula which contains the true germ, and 
occurs in eggs whether fertile or not; but it is ſmaller 
in the eggs that are not fecundated. Malpighi, hav- 
Ing examined fertile eggs that were newly laid and 
before they were covered, obſerved in the centre of 
the cicatricula a ſpeck ſwimming in a liquor, in the 
midſt of which he could trace the rudiments'of a chick 
diſtinctiy formed; but the cicatricula of barren eggs, 
produced by the ben alone without the intercourſe of 
the male, ſhewed merely a {mal} ſhapeleſs globule, fur- 
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niſned with appendices filled with a thick juice, though 
ſurrounded with ſeveral concentric circles; and he 
.could perceive no embryo of an animal. The inti- 
mate and complcte organization of a ſhapeleſs mals is 
only the inſtantaneous effect of the mixture of the two 
ſeminal liquors; it requires but a moment for Nature 
to give the firſt form to this tranſparent glareous ſub- 
ſtance, and to diffuſe the principle of life through all 
its points; ſhe requires time and conſpiring circum- 
ſtances to finiſh the rude ſketch. She has entruſted 
this charge chiefly to the mother, by inſpiring the in- 
ſtinct of covering the eggs. In moſt hens this pro- 
penſity is felt as ſtrongly, and marked by as ſignificant 
ſigns as copulation, to which it ſucceeds in the order 
of nature, and even though it is not excited by the 
preſence of an egg. A hen that has juſt laid, is kin- 
dled with tranſports that are communicated to others 
which are only mere ſpectators, and they all join in 
the repeated cackling burſts of joy ; either becauſe 
the ſudden ceſſation of the pains of delivery is always 
accompanied with a lively pleaſure, or that the mother 
then anticipates all the delights of progeny. What- 
ever be the cauſe, certain it is, that when ſhe has laid 
à certain portion of eggs, ſhe deliberately prepares to 
fit on them. If they be continually taken from her, 
he will perhaps lay twice or thrice as many, and be- 
come exhauſted by the mere excels of fecundity. But 
the time at laſt comes, when ſhe is driven by the force 
pl inſtinct to ſeek to hatch, and expreſſes her wants by | 
a particular ſort of clucking, and by certain unambi- 
guous motions and attitudes. If ſhe cannot find her 
own eggs, ſhe will readily cover thoſe of any other 
hen, or thoſe of the female of any other ſpecies, oreven 
balls of ſtone or chalk. She will continue till to ſit, 
after every thing is removed, and will waſte herſelf in 
vain plaints and idle movements; but à hen may be 
put off the brooding by often dipping her poſteriors in 


cold water, If ſhe is ſucceſsful in her ſearch, un 
| | | 1 nds 
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finds eggs that are either real or reſembling ſuch in a 
retired and convenient ſpot, ſhe immediately ſeats her- 


{elf on them, covers them with her wings, foſters a a 


genial warmth, and conſtantly changes them gently to 
heat all the parts equally. She is ſo intent in her oc- 
cupation, as to neglect food and drink. One would 
almoſt ſay, that ſhe perceives the importance of her 
employment; ſhe omits no care, overlooks no precau- 


tion, to complete the exiſtence of the little incipient. 


beings, and to guard againſt the dangers that threaten. 
Even noiſe is ſometimes injurious to the brood. - A 
whole hatch made in a lock-{fmith's ſhop was attacked 
by vertigos. It may perhaps be worthy of remark, 
that the condition of a fitting hen, however inſipid it 
appears to us, is perhaps not a tedious fituation, but a 
fate. of continual joy, the more delicious as it is the 
more choice; ſo much has Nature connetted raptures 
with whatever relates to the multiplication of her crea- 

tures ! 5 ; 
The effect of incubation is confined merely to. the 
developement of the embryo of the chick, which, as 
we have already faid, exiſts already formed in the 
cicatricula of the fecundated egg. The following is 
nearly the order in which this developement is made, 
or rather as it appears to the obſerver: at the end of 
five or fix hours, the head of the chick is diſtinctly 
{een joined to the dorſal ſpine, ſwimming in the li- 
quor, with which the ſpeck in the centre of the cica- 
tricula is filled; and towards the cloſe of the firſt day, 
the head is already bent back by its enlargement. 
On the ſecond day are perceived the firſt traces of 
the vertebræ, which are like ſmall globules diſpoſed 
on the two ſides of the middle of the ſpine; the wings 
and umbilical veſſels alſo begin to appear, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their dull colour; the neck and breaſt are 
unfolded, and the head conſtantly increaſes; the out- 
lines of the eyes, and the three encircling coats, as 
| „* 
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well as the ſpine and membranes, are now feen. The 
life of the fœtus is decided; the heart beats, and the 
blood circulates, On the third day, the whole is 
more diſtinet and expanded, It is remarkable, that 
the heart hangs out of the breaft, and beats three times 
in ſycceſhon ; once, in receiving from the auricle the 
blood contained in the veins; a fecond time, in dif- 
charging it into the arteries; and a third time, in 
forcing it into the umbilical veſſels; and this motion 
continues for twenty-four hours after the embryo has 
been ſeparated from the white of its egg. We alfo 
diſcover the veins and arteries on the veſicles of the 
brain, and the rudiments of the ſpinal marrow begin- 
ning to extend along the vertebre. Laſtly, we ſee 
the whole fœtus enveloped in a part of the ſurround- 
ing liquor which has acquired a greater conſiſtence 
than the reſt. | = 
On the fourth day the eyes are conſiderably ad- 
vanced; we can diſtinguiſh the pupil, the cryſtalline 
lens, and the: vitreous humour. We allo perceive 
in the head five veſicles filled with a fluid which, ap- 
proaching each other, and gradually coaleſcing on the 
following days, form at laſt the brain inveſted with 
its coats, The wings grow, the thighs begin to ap- 
pear, and the body to acquire bulk, On the fifth 
day the whole body is covered with an unctuous fleſh; 
the heart is confined by a very thin membrane, which 
ſpreads over the cheſt; and the umbilical veſſels riſe | 
out of the abdomen, The ſixth day the ſpinal mar- 
row, being divided into two parts, continues to ſtretch 
along the trunk; the liver, which was before whitiſh, 
is now become of a duſky colour; the heart beats 
with its two ventricles; the body of the chick is co- 
vered with a fkin, and even the feathers begin ta 
ſprout. It is eaſy, on the ſeventh day, to diſtinguiſh 
the bill; the brain, the wings, the thighs, and the 
legs, have acquired their perfect ſhape; the two _ 
tricles 
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OF BIRDS. „„ 
tricles of the heart appear like two bubbles, conti- 
guous and joined above to the ſubſtance of the auri- 
cles. Two ſucceſſive motions are obſerved in the 
auricles, which reſemble two ſeparate hearts. 

About the end of the ninth day the lungs appear, 
and are of a whitiſh colour. On the tenth day the 
muſcles of the wings are completely formed, and the 
feathers continue to ſhoot, It is not till the eleventh 
day that we perceive the arteries, which were before 
at a diſtance from the heart, cohere to it; and this 
organ is now perfect and united into two ventricles. 
The following days are fpent in the farther expan- 
fon of the parts, which continues till the chick breaks 
its ſhell; and this happens commonly the twenty - firſt 
day, ſometimes the eighteenth, and at others the 
twenty-ſecond; depending much on warmth of ſitua- 
tion, or heat of climate, 

All this train of phenomena, which preſents fo in- 
tereſting a ſpettacle to the oblerver, is the effect of 
incubation by a hen; and human induftry has found 
it not beneath its notice to imitate the proceſs. For- 
merly, the rude peafants of Egypt, and in our own 
times philoſophers, have ſucceeded in batching eggs, 
as well as the moſt careful fitter. In Egypt, even at 
this day, they are hatched by thouſands, and people 
from all quarters come at the expected time, to bu 
them to rear. The whole ſecret conſiſts in keeping 
the eggs at a temperature which nearly correſponds 
to the warmth of the hen, and in preventing every 
kind of humidity and pernicious exhalations, ſuch as 
thoſe of charcoal, burning fuel, and even that of 
tainted eggs. By obſerving theſe -two conditions, 
and being attentive, in repeatedly ſhifting the eggs, 
and varying the place of the oven or ſtove where 
the baſkets are placed, ſo that not ouly each egg, but 
every part of it, may enjoy alike the requiſite heat, 
we may ſucceed in hatching millions of chickens. 

Every kind of heat is favourable; nor is the warmth. 
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of the hen better than that of any other animal, not 


even excepting man, nor than the ſolar or terreſtrial 
fires, or the heat of a bed of oak-bark or dung. Of 
the effect of human heat, we have the following ex- 
ample: when Livia was pregnant, ſhe cheriſhed an 
in her boſom, with a view of foretelling the ſex 

of her expected child from that of the chicken which 
would be hatched. It was a cock, and ſhe had a 
boy. The augurs turned the accident to their ad- 
vantage, and endeavoured to convince the incredu- 
Jous of the reality of their art. But what was better 
roved is, that the heat of the human body is ſufficient 

or the incubation of eggs. The effential point in 
incubation is, to be able to regulate to heat; to in- 
creaſe or diminiſh it at pleaſure. We can always 
know the degree by means of good thermometers 
placed in different parts within the oven or ſtove; we 
can preſerve the heat, by ſtopping the openings and 
ſhutting the regiſters of the lid; we can augment it 
with warm aſhes, if it be an oven, or by adding wood, 
if a ſtove; or uſing chafing-diſhes, if it be a bed; and 
we can diminiſh it, by opening the regiſters to give 
acceſs to the- external air, or at leaſt by introducing 
into the oven cold bodies, &c. But, whatever at- 
tention be beſtowed in regulating the furnace, it is 
hardly poſſible to maintain conſtantly, and without 
interruption, the gad degree of heat, which is that of 
the hen. Fortunately, this limit is not very deter- 
mined; and a heat varying from the g8th to the 24th 
degree, is found to occaſion no jnconvenience. But 
it is to be obſerved, that the excels is more to be 
dreaded than the defect, and that a few hours at the 
38th degree, or even at the g6th, is more injurious 
than ſome days at 24. And a proof that a (till leſs 
beat would occaſion no inconvenience is, that a par- 
tridge's neſt being diſcovered in a meadow that was 
mowing, they were kept in the ſhade for thirty-ſix 
hours, (no hen being found during that time to ome 
| tNEmMy 


them,) and yet they all hatched at the end of three 
days, except thoſe which were opened to perceive 
v hat condition they were in. They were indeed very 
far advanced, and it undoubtedly required a greater 
degree of heat at the beginning than near the cloſe of 
the incubation, when the heat of the little chick was 
almoſt alone ſufficient for its developement. , 
With regard to humidity, as it is very hurtful to the 
progreſs of incubation, we mult be furniſhed with cer- 
tain means of diſeovering whether 1t has penetrated 
into the oven, and be able to expel it, if it has pene- 
trated, and prevent its return. The hygrometer; 
which is the ſimpleſt and fitteſt for eſtimating the hu- 
midity of the air in theſe ſorts of ovens, is a cold egg 
introduced and kept ſome time, till it acquire a proper 
heat. If, at the end of a quarter of an hour or more, 
the egg is covered with a light dew, ſuch as that form- 
ed by the breath on poliſhed glaſs, or what falls on the 
outſide of a tumbler in which a freezing mixture is 
made, this is a proof that the air of the oven 1s too 
humid ; and the more ſo, the longer time the moiſture ' 
takes to diſſipate. This happens chiefly in a tan-bed, 
and in dung compoſts incloſed in a confined, place. 
The beſt way to remedy this inconvenience is to renew 
the air, where it is cloſe, by means of currents pro- 
duced by oppoſite windows; or, inſtead of theſe, by 
fixing ventilators proportioned. to the ſpace. Some- 
times the mere perſpiration of an immenſe number of 
eggs occaſions an excels of humidity in the oven it- 
ſelf: in this caſe the baſkets with the eggs ought to be 
taken out, for a few minutes, every two or three days, 
and fanned with a hat, waving it in different direftions. 
But it is not enough that the moiſture which collects 
within the oven be expelled; we muſt prevent the en- 
trance of humidity from without, by lining the inſide 
with ſheet-lead, good cement, plaiſter, a proper mix- 
ture of pitch and tar, or at leaſt by ſpreading it over 
with leveral coats of oil, and allowing this to dry, and 
Vor. VI. No. 88. 24 „ 
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306 NATURAL HISTORY 
gluing on the interior ſurface ſtripes of bladder or 


of grey paper. 


To theſe few practical operations is reduced the 
whole art of artificial incubation; and hence are de- 
duced the ſtrutture and dimepſions of the ovens or 
ſtoves, the number, ſhape, and diſtribution of the baſ- 


- kets, and all the little manceuvres which the circum- 


ſtances require, or the occaſion ſuggeſts, which have 
been deſcribed with a profuſion of words, but which 
we ſhall compriſe in a few lines, without omitting any 
thing eſſential. The ſimpleſt oven is a caſk lined 
within with glued paper, and ſtopped at the head with 
a cover which joins into it, and which is perforated in 


the middle by a large opening, that ſhuts with a groov- 


ed lid, to allow an opportunity of examining the oven. 
There are ſeveral other ſmall holes round this, which 


ſerve as regiſters to regulate the heat, and which can 


alſo be ſtopped with grooved covers. This calk is 
buried three-fourths of its height in warm dung. In 


the inſide there are placed, one above another, at pro- 
per diſtances, two or three wide-ribbed baſkets, in each 


of which two rows of eggs are piled, taking care that 
the upper layer be thinner than the lower, ſo that this 
may be eafily ſeen through the other. Small holes 
may be made in the centre of each baſket; and well- 
graduated thermometers ſuſpended there, and others 
placed in different parts of the circumference. Thus 
the requiſite heat may be maintained, and the chickens 
uſhered into life. If we would be economical of heat, 
and draw utility from what is commonly loſt, we may 
employ, for artificial incubation, that of the ovens for. 
bakers and paſtry-cooks, of forges, and glaſs-houſes, 
and even that of a chamber-ſtove, or a kitchen-grate, 
conſtantly keeping in mind that the ſucceſs will depend 


_ Chiefly on the equal diſtribution of heat, and the total 


excluſion. of humidity, 
When the ovens are large and well-managed, they 


can exclude thouſands of chickens at a time. This 


profuſion 
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profuſion would be rather inconvenient in a climate 
like ours, if we had not as well diſcovered a method 
of rearing the brood independently of the aſſiſtance of 
the hen, as of hatching them without her incubation. 
This conſiſts in a more or leſs perfect imitation of the 
manner in which the mother treats her young after 
they have emerged from the ſhell. We ſhall eaſily 
oonceive, that the mother which ſhews ſo ſtrong an 
inclination to cover her eggs, fits on them with ſuch 
unremitting aſſiduity, and takes ſo lively a concern for 
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embryos that have yet no being, will not cool in her | 
attachment after her chickens are hatched. Her affec- N 
tion is heightened by the fight of theſe little creatures, ö 
that owe to her their exiſtence; it is every day in- —_ 
creaſed by the repetition of cares which their feeble- 4 Mt 
neſs requires. Continually employed in watching over 6 
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them, ſhe ſeeks food, merely to ſatisfy their craving 
wants. If ſhe cannot find it, ſhe ſcrapes the earth 
with her nails to extract the nouriſhment concealed in - 
its boſom, and freely beſtows it on her young. She 
recals them when they wander, ſpreads her wings over 
them to defend them againſt the inclemency of the 85 
weather, and broods a ſecond time. She enters into 
theſe tender concerns with ſo much ardour and anx- 
iety, that her health is viſibly impaired, and ſhe can be 
diſtinguiſhed from every other hen by her ruffled fea- 
thers, her trailing wings: and the hoarſeneſs of her 
voice, and the different inflections, are all expreſſive 
of her ſituation, and mark ſolicitude and maternal 
affection. 85 | 5 
But if ſhe neglects herſelf in preſerving her young, 
Ihe expoſes herſelf to every danger in their defence. 
It a ſparrow-hawk appear in the air, this mother, ſo 
feeble, ſo timid, and which in every other circumſtance 
would conſult her ſafety by flight, becomes intrepid, 
from the warmth of attachment, darts before the dread- 
ed talon, and by her repeated cries, the clapping her 
wings, and her undaunted reſolution, ſhe often inti- 
| 292 85 midates 3 
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308 NATURAL HISTORY 
midates the rapacious bird, which, repulſed by the un- 
expetted reſiſtance, retires to ſeek eaſier prey. She 
then ſeems to poſſeſs all the qualities of a generous 
mind; but what reflects no leſs honour on her inſtin& 
is, that if ſhe had been made to fit on ducks' eggs, or 

thoſe of any other water-fowl, her affection is no leſs 
ardent for bringing up theſe ſtrangers, than for her own 
progeny. She does not perceive that ſhe is only their 
nurſe, and not their mother; and when, direQed by 
nature, they plunge into the neighbouring ſtream, it is 
amuſing to obſerve the aſtoniſhment, uneaſineſs, and 
vexation, of the poor nurſe, who fancies ſhe is ſtill a 
mother; impelled on the one hand by the deſire of 
following them into the midlt of the water, checked on 
the other by the myincible repugnance to that ele- 
ment, teaſing herſelf with fruitleſs buſtling along the 
margin, trembling, forlorn, beholding her family in 
imminent danger, and not daring to afford them help. 
It would be impoſſible to ſupply all the affiduities 
of the hen in raiſing her young, if the ſame degree of 
attention were required, and an equal affettion with 
that of the mother. We ſhall ſucceed by noticing the 

Principal circumſtances in the conduct, of the hen ta 
her progeny, and by imitating them as nearly as we 
can, For example, it being obſeryed, that the chief 
object of the mother's attention is to lead the chickens 
where they can find food, and to guard them againſt 
cold and the inclemency of the weather; a plan has 
been formed to effect this, and with even more advan- 
tage than from the aſſiſtance of the hen herſelf. If 
they be hatched in winter, they are kept a month or 
fix weeks in a ſtove, heated to the ſame degree with 
the ovens for incubation, and only let out five or fix 
times a- day to eat in apen air, and eſpecially to enjoy 
the ſun. The warmth of the ſtove promotes their 
rowth, and the expoſure to the air ſtrengthens and 
races them. Crymbs of bread, yolks of eggs, and 
millet ſeeds, are their firſt food. If the incubation be 
25 performed 
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performed in ſummer, they are kept in the ſtove only 
three or four days; and in all ſeaſons they are brought. 
out of the ſtove only to be put into the crib, which is 
a kind of {quare cage, ſhut with a front of grating 
made of iron wire, or ſimple netting, and cloſed above 
with a hinged lid. In this cage the chickens are fed; 
but after they have caten enough, and taken ſufficient 


exerciſe, they muſt be ſheltered ſo as to allow them | 


to enjoy warmth and repoſe, Hence the chickens 
that are led by their mother are accuſtomed to aſſem- 
ble under the covert of her wings. For this purpoſe 
Reaumur contrived an artificial mother; this is a box 
formed of ſheeps ſkin, the bottom of which is ſquare, 
and the upper part ſloped like the top of a. deſk. He 
places this box on one of the ends of the crib, in ſuch 
a ſituation that the chickens may enter eaſily, and 
walk round the three ſides at leaſt; he warms it below 
by means of a foot-{tove, which he refreſhes occaſion» 
ally. The inclination of the cover of this kind of deſk 
allows the chickens to place themſelves according to 
their different ſizes; but as they bave a praftice, eſ- 
pecially when they are cold, of preſſing together, and 
even climbing on each other, and in this crowd the 
weak and ſmall ones run the riſk of being ſmothered, 
this artificial mother is kept open at both ends, or ra- 
ther both ends are covered with a net which the leaſt 
chicken can remove, ſo as eaſily to eſcape when it feels 
itfelf too much ſqueezed; and it can then, by going 
round to the other hole, chooſe a leſs dangerous place. 


Reaumur endeavours to avoid even this inconvenience _ 


by another precaution, which is to keep the cover 
ſloped ſo low as to prevent the chickens from elimb- 
ing an each other; and he raiſes it gradually as they 
grow. He improves ſtill on this idea, by dividing his 
largeſt cribs into two, by means of a tranſverſe parti- 
ton, fo as to be able to ſeparate the chickens of dif- 
ferent ſizes. He even places the cribs on wheels, that 


ey may be ealily removed; for they muſt be brought 


into 
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into a chamber always in the evenings, and even dur- 
ing the day-time when the weather is bad; and in win- 
ter this chamber muſt be warmed. But when it is 
neither cold nor rainy, the cribs ought to be expoſed 
to the open air and the ſun, only taking the precaution 
of ſheltering them from the wind. The doors may 
even be left open, and the chickens will foon learn to 
come out to ſcrape the dung, or peck the tender graſs, 
and return to their food, or to recover their warmth 
under their artificial mother. If we would not hazard 


_ their ſauntering at will, we may place at the end of 
their crib an ordinary hen-crib, which, communicating 


with the firſt, will allow them a conſiderable ſpace to 
roam in, and at the fame time prevent accidents. But 
the more we confine them, the more regular we ought 
to be in giving them food. Beſides millet-ſeeds, yolks 


_ of eggs, and crumbs of bread, young poultry are fond 


of rape-feed, hemp-ſeed, and other ſmall grains of that 
kind; peaſe, beans, lentils, rice, ſhelled barley and 
oats, chopped Turkey beans, and buck-wheat. Poul- 


try differ from birds of prey, no leſs by their mode of 


digeſtion and the ſtruQture of their ſtomach, than by 


their bill and their nails. In theſe the ſtomach is mem- 
branous, and digeſtion is effected by means of a ſol- 


vent, which varies in different ſpecies, but the action 
of which is well aſcertained; whereas the gallinaceous 
tribe may be conſidered as having three ſtomachs; viz. 
1. The craw, which is a kind of membranous bag, 
where the grains are firſt macerated and begin to be 
reduced to a pap: 2. The wideſt part of the canal, 
lying between the craw and the gizzard, but neareſt 
the laſt; it is lined with a number of ſmall glands, 


- which furniſh a liquor that the food imbibes in its paſ- 


ſage: g. The gizzard, which yields a liquor that is 


- manifeltly acid, ſince the internal coat, being ſoaked 


in water, becomes an excellent runnet for curdling 
milk. This third ſtomach completes, by the powerful 
action of its muſcles, what had only been begun in the 

7 two 
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two firſt. The force of its fibres is greater than could 
be conceived; in leſs than four hours a ball of glaſs, 
which could ſuſtain a preſſure of four pounds, is re- 
duced to an impalpable powder. In forty-eight hours, 
ſeveral tubes of glaſs, four lines in diameter and one 
line thick, were divided longitudinally into two kinds 
of fractures; and, at the end of that time, all the ſharp 
edges were ground down, and the poliſh deſtroyed, 
particularly on the convex part. The gizzard was 
alſo able to flatten tubes of tinned iron, and, in the 


r 
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ſpace of twenty-four hours, to cruſh ſeventeen nuts; Fi | i; 
and this was effected by repeated compreſſions and al- — 0 
ternate attrition, the mechaniſm of which it is difficult x jv. 4 
to perceive. Reaumur, who made ſeveral trials to 1 
diſcover it, never could diſtinguifh but once any con- #1 
ſiderable motion in that part. He ſaw in a capon the- „ 
gizzard of which he had brought into view, por- 71:00 ih 
tions contracting and ſinking, and again ſwelling ; he h 
obſerved a kind of fleſhy chords which formed on the WE 
ſurface, or rather appeared to be forming, becauſe he . wa 
made inciſions between them which ſeparated them; w_ 
and all theſe motions appeared to be propagated in 1 
waves, and very ſlowly. | <; N 
What proves that, in gallinaceous birds, digeſtion N 

is performed chiefly by the action of the muſcles of 1 
the gizzard, and not by the power of any ſolvent, is, 1 
that if one of thele be made to ſwallow a ſmall lead 1 
tube, open at both ends, but ſo thick as to reſiſt the 1 
compreſſion of the gizzard, and into which a grain of We 
barley be introduced, the tube will be found in the 1 
Ipace of two days to have loſt conſiderably of its *. 
weight ; but the grain incloſed, though it were boiled WW 
and ſhelled, will then be diſcovered to be ſomewhat {: 
ſwelled, but as little altered as if it had been left the _ , 
lame time in another place equally humid; whereas the 1 
ſame grain, and others that are much harder, if not $44, BW 
protected by a tube, would be digeſted in much leſs il 
ume. One circumſtance which may aſſiſt the action 1; 
| 5 = | of {8 
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of the gizzard is, that birds keep the cavity as full as 
poſſible, and thus the four muſcles of which it conſiſts 
are thrown into play. When grain is wanting, they 
cram it with herbage, and even {mall flints, the hard- 
nefs and roughneſs of which contribute to bruiſe the 
grain againſt which they are inceſſantly rubbed. They 
are the more numerous in the gizzard the ſcarcer the 
food is, and they continue in it a longer time than any 
other ſubſtance, whether digeſtible or indigeſtible. 
But though the ſmall ſtones may aſſiſt digeſtion, it 

is not aſſerted that the granivorous birds have a de- 
cided view in ſwallowing them. Redi having ſhut up 
two capons, with water and little pebbles for their 
food; they drank much water,' and died; the one in 
twenty days, the other in twenty-four, and both of them 
without having ſwallowed a ſingle ſtone. Redi found 
many in the gizzard, but theſe were what had been 
ſwallowed before, as an accompanyment of their com- 
mon food. : i | 

The organs that are deſtined for reſpiration, conſiſt 
ol lungs, ſimilar to thoſe of the land animals, with ten 
air cells, eight of which are within the breaſt, and com- 


municate directly with the lungs; and two larger ones 


m the lower belly, and which communicate with the 
eight preceding. When in inſpiration the thorax is 
dilated, the air enters by the larynx into the lungs, 
thence into the eight upper air cells, which dilating, 


inhale that alſo of the two cells of the lower belly, and 


theſe ſuffer a proportional collapſe. When, on the 
contrary, the lungs and upper cells, contracting during 
Expiration, preſs the air included in their cavity, it 
eſcapes partly througb the larynx, and partly returns 
from the eight cells in the breaſt into the two in the 
lower belly, which then dilate by a mechaniſm nearly 
analogous to that of a double bellows. But this is not 
the proper place to explain the mechaniſm ; it will be 
ſufficient to oblerve, that in thoſe birds which never 
tly, as the caſſowary, the oſtrich, &c. and in thoſe that 


fy 
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ly tardily, ſuch as the gallinaceous tribe, the fourth 
cell on each fide is the ſmalleſt. | 

All theſe differences in the ſtructure neceſſarily im- 
ply many others, not to ſpeak of the membranous 
tubes that are obſerved in ſome birds. Duverney has 
ſhewn, from an experiment made on a living cocks 
that the voice in theſe birds is formed not near the 
larynx, as in the quadrupeds, but below the trachea 
arteria, near the forking, at which place Perrault per- 
ceived an internal larynx. Heriſſant obſerved, in the 
principal bronchial veſlels of the lungs, ſemilunar 
mombranes placed tranſverſely one above another, in 
ſuch a manner that they only occupied the half of the 
cavity of theſe veſſels, and allowed the air a free pal- 
ſage through the other half; and he juſtly concludes, 
that theſe membranes muſt contribute to the formation 
of the voice, though their aſſiſtance is not ſo eſſential 
as that of the oſſeous coat of the creſcent, which ter- 
minates a Conſiderable cavity above the ſuperior and 
internal part of the breaſt, and which has alſo ſome 
communication with the upper air cells. This ana- 
tomiſt affirms, that he has aſcertained, by repeated 
trials, that if this coat be perforated, the voice is im- 
mediately impaired, and can be reſtored only by cloſing 
the hole accurately, to prevent the elcape of the air. 
After obſerving {uch wide differences in the confor- 
mation of the organs of the voice, will it not appear 
ſingular, that ſo many birds, with a tongue of carti- 
lage, and lips of horn, ſhould imitate our ſong, and 
even our ſpeech, more eaſily than thoſe among the 
quadrupeds that reſemble man the moſt? So difficult 
it is to judge of the uſe of the parts from their mere 
ſtructure, and ſo true, that the modification of the 
voice and of ſounds depends almoſt entirely on the 
lenſibility of the ear. 

The inteſtinal canal is very long in the gallinaceous 
tribe, and exceeds about five times that of the animal, 
reckoning from the point of the bill to the anus. We 
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find two cæca, about ſix inches in length, which take 
their riſe where the colon joins the ileon; the rectum 
widens towards its extremity, and forms a common 
receptacle, into which the ſolid and fluid excrements 
are ſeparately diſcharged, and from which they are 
ejected together, though not intimately mixed. The 
organs characteriſtic of the ſexes are alſo perceived; 
viz. in hens, the vulva or orifice of the oviduttus, and 
in cocks the double penis, that is, the paps of the two 
ſpermatic veſſels. The vulva, as we have before men- 
tioned, is placed above the anus, and conſequently the 
diſpoſition of theſe parts which obtains in quadrupeds 
is reverſed. e 8 

It was known in the time of Ariſtotle, that the cock 
had teſticles concealed within its body. The ancients 
even aſcribed to this ſituation the fiery paſſion of the 
male for the female, who is leſs ardent, they alleged, 
hecaule the ovarium being placed near the diaphragm, 
is more apt to be cooled by the acceſſion of the air 
reſpired. But the teſticles are not ſo excluſively ap- 
propriated to the male, as not to be found in the fe- 
males of ſome ſpecies of birds, as in the little buſtard, 
and perhaps in the great buſtard; which are glands 
ſimilar to the teſtes of women. Sometimes the male 
has only one, but generally two; the deficiency muſt 
therefore be a fault in nature. The bulk of thcte 
3 is far from being proportioned to that of the 
bird. In the eagle, they are only of the ſize of peas; 
in a cock, of four months old, they are as large as 
olives. The bulk varies not only between one ſpecies 
and another, but between different individuals of the 
ſanie ſpecies, and is moſt expanded in the ſeaſon of 
love. But how diminutive ſoever be their ſize, they 
produce mighty effects in the animal œconomy, as is 
evinced by the wonderful changes effected in the bird by 
cutting them out, whereby they are made what we term 
capons. This operation is commonly performed when 
the bird is three or four months old. Alter emaſcu- 
a . | lation 
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lation it grows plumper, and its fleſh becomes more 
juicy and delicate; and when ſubjetted to a chemical 
analyſis, yields different products from what it would 
have given before caſtration. The extract of the lean 
of a capon is ſomewhat leſs than the fortieth part of 
its total weight; whereas it amounts to one twelfth in 


a pullet, and rather more than one ſeventh in a cock.. 


Beſides, the extract of cock's fleſh is very dry, whilſt 


it is difficult to ſeparate, the humidicy from that of a 


capon. The capon is no longer liable to moult; in 
the ſame manner as the buck, when caſtrated, never 
caſts his antlers. The note is altered, his voice is 
broken, aud ſeldom heard: he is treated rougbly by 
the cocks, with diſdain: by the females, deprived of all 
the appetites relating to generation, it is not only ex- 
cluded from the ſociety of its equals, but extruded, as 
it were, from its ſpecies. It is an idle ſolitary out- 
caſt, all whoſe powers are ditected on itſelf, and whoſe 
ſole objett-1s its individual preſervation ; to eat, to 
ſleep, to fatten, are its principal employments, and 
conſtitute the ſum of its wants; and all this to pamper 
the inſatiable appetites of epicures and gluttons! But, 
by a little attention, we can draw advantage from its 
weakneſs, and even its conſequent docility, by giving 
it uſeful habits. For inſtance, we can teach it to rear 
and tend young chickens. For this purpoſe it muſt 
be kept ſome days in a dark place, only bringing it 
out at regular hours to feed, and accuſtoming it gra- 
dually to the ſight and company of a few chickens that 
are pretty ſtout ;- it will ſoon contract a fondneſs for 
them, and will lead them with as much affettion and 
alſiduity as their mother. It will. even .condutt- a 
greater number than a hen; for its wings ſpread and 
afford more ſhelter; and the hen, freed frqun its toil 
and ſolicitude, will ſoon begin again to lay; and thus 
the capon, though condemned to ſterility, will ſtill 
contribute indirectly to the preſervation and multi- 
plication of its ſpecies. Where chickens are batched 
in ovens, capons are extremely uſeful to rear them. 
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The cock has been the ſubjea of another experi- 
ment that is far leſs cruel, but perhaps no leſs impor- 
tant for the ſcience of phyſiology : it is, after cutting 
the comb from the capon as uſual, to ſubſtitute in its 

\ Read one of the young ſpurs which has juſt begun to 
ſhoot; thus engrafted in the root of the comb, 1t gra- 
dually grows into the fleſh, thence extracts its nouriſh. 
ment, and often becomes more luxuriant than it would 
in its natural place. Some have attained to two inches 
and a half in length, and more than three lines and a 
half in diameter at the baſe; ſometimes they are twiſt- 
ed round like the horns of a ram, at other times bent 
backwards like thoſe of a he-goat. The reaſon wby 
the capon's comb is cut 1s, that, after emaſculation, it 
does not ſtand erect, but becomes pendulous, and 
would there fore prove inconvenient by hiding an eye; 
this is an aſtoniſhing circumſtance, which here ſeems 
to operate very ſimilar to the effect of caſtration on 
the virile member of man, which totally deſtroys the 
; Power of erettion for ever after. Fs 
This operation 1s a kind of animal engrafting, the 

ſucceſs of which would appear very doubtful when 
* Hirſt tried, but from which, ſince the ſucceſs is known, 
it is aſtoniſhing that no practical informationchas been 
derived. In general, the deſtructive experiments 
have been more ſtudied, and purſued with more ar- 
dour, than thoſe which are diretted to preſervation; 
becauſe man is fonder of pleaſure and expence, than 
the acquiſition of knowledge and the exerciſe of be- 
neficence. Chickens are not hatched with that creſt 
and thoſe reddiſh membranes which diſtinguiſh them 
from other birds. It is a month after they have left 
the ſhell before theſe parts begin to unfold; at two 
months ald, the young cocks crow, and fight with one 
another. They feel that they muſt hate each other, 
though the ſource of their diſlike has yet no exiſtence. 
It is commonly five or {ix months before they ſhew 
any paſſion for the hens, and that theſe begin to Y: 
Art X = | n 
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In both ſexes, the complete term. of their growth is a. 
year, or fifteen months. The young hens, it is ſaid, 
lay more; but the old ones are better fitters. This 
period of their growth would imply that the ordinary 
extent of their life does not exceed ſeven or eight 
years, if the ſame proportion ſubſiſted in birds as in 
quadrupeds. But we have ſeen that this is much 
longer; a cock will live twenty years in the domeſtic 
condition, and perhaps thirty years in the {tate of li- 
berty. Unfortunately for them, we have no intereſt 
in ſuffering them to reach to a great age. The hens 
and capons that are deſtined for the table, never enjoy 
above one year's exiſtence; and moſt of them have 
only one ſeaſon. Thoſe which are ſeletted for the 
multiplication of the ſpecies, become ſoon exhauſted, 
and none are permitted to finiſh the period aſſigned 
them by nature; ſo that it is a ſingular accident, that 
cocks have ever been known to die of age. | 

Poultry can ſubſiſt in all places under the protection 
of man, and accordingly they are ſpread over the 
whole inhabited world. The better fort of people 
breed hens in Iceland, where they lay as in other parts; 
and the warm countries abound with them. But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hyde, Perſia rather than India is the 
native region of cocks; there they are numerous, and 
held in great eſtimation. The art of fattening capons 
was introduced by the Armenian merchants into Perſia 
from Europe, as appears from Tavernier. 1 
From their native climate, whereſocver it be, theſe 
birds have ſpread over the extent of the ancient con- 
tinent, from China to Cape Verd; and from the ſouth- 
ern ocean to the northern ſea. Theſe migrations were 
performed in remote ages, far beyond the reach of hiſ- 
torical reſearch. But their ſettlement in the New 
World ſeems to be a much more recent event. The 
hiſtorian of the Incas informs us, that there were none 


at Peru before its conqueſt, and that after a reſidence 


of more than thirty years, the hens could not be babi- 
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tuated to hatch in the valley of Culco. Corea] pol. 
tively allerts, that poultry, Were introduced by the Spa- 
niards into Braſil, and that the inhabitants of that coun. 
try would eat none of them, and looked upon their 
eggs as a kind of poiſon. Nor, according to the te{- 
tunony of F. Charlevoix, had the natives of St. Do- 
mingo any; and Oviedo conſiders it as a certain fact, 
that they were carried from Europe to America. 
' Acoſta indeed maintains the oppoſitę opinion, that hens 
exiſted in Peru before the arrival of the Spaniards ; 
and alleges as a proof, that the natives call the bird, in 
their language, gualpa, and its egg ponto. But the an- 
tiquity of the word is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh that of 
the thing denoted ; for it is eaſy to conceive, that ſa- 
vages, the firſt time they ſaw a ſtrange bird, would 
naturally give it a name, either from its reſemblance 
to ſome bird with which they were acquainted, or from 
ſome other analogy. What would determine us in 
favour of the firit opinion is, the conformity to the 
Jaw of the climate. This law, though it cannot be ap- 
pied in general to birds, eſpecially thoſe which are 
vigorous on the wing, and to which all countries are 
open, yet regulates thoſe which, like the poultry, being 
bulky and having an avirſibr, to watcr, can! neither 
walt their courſe through the air like the birds that 
ſoar, nor croſs the Leas, nor even the Jarge rivers, like 
the quadrupeds that ſwim, and would therefore be for 
ever excluded, but for the interference of man, from 
thoſe countries which! are ſeparated by an immenſe 
occan. The cock is then an animal which belongs 
. peculiarly to the ancient continent, and ought to be 
added to the liſt of thoſe animals which exiſted not in 
the New World before it was diſcovered. 
In proportion as hens are removed from their na- 
tive region, and accuſtomed to another climate and 
different food, they mult ſuffer ſome alteration in their 
ſhape, or rather in the parts moſt ſuſceptible of change. 
Hence undoubtedly ariſe thole varieties that conſtitute 
| the 
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the different breeds; varieties which are conſtantly 
perpetuated in each climate, whether from the conti— 
nued action of the ſame cauſes that produced them at 
firlt, or from the attention that is paid in matching the 
individuals ſelected for propagation. 

It were to be wiſhed that we could here form, as 
in the caſe of the dog, a kind of genealogical tree of 
all families of the cock, which would point out the 
primitive ſtock, and its different branches, and re- 
preſent the various orders of alterations and changes 
correſponding to its different lates in every part of 
the world. | 

At the head of this domeſtic breed, ſhould be placed 
that which is known by the name of game-cock, ſe- 
lected on account of its courage, in which point only 
it differs from the reſt, and is in chief ule for the ſa- 
vage ſport called cock: fighting; a practice, we hope, 
now nearly exploded in England. - It is always uſual, 
before the battle, ſo to mutilate the plumage, as to 
render the creature unknown to thoſe who have ſeen 

it only in its perfect ſtate. The intention of thus trim- 
ming the bird, as it is called, is both to render it lighter, 
and conſequently more active in itſelf, as well as to 

give leſs advantage of hold in its antagoniſt. Similar 
care is taken of the breed, as well as the after-feeding, 
by the promoters of this ſport, as is done by the gen- 
tlemen of the turf in reſpett to their running-horles. 
| The game-cocks of England are confeſſedly ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of any other nation. The fighting of 
them has been practiſed here, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, ever ſince the Romans firſt introduced it. In 
lome reigns endeavours were made to ſuppreſs it, 
while. in others full ſanction was given, by eretting 
theatres for the accommodation of the ſpedtators. 
Such a one was the cockpit at Whitehall, founded by 
Henry the Eighth. King James the Firſt was alſo re- 
markably fond of cock-ftighting. 

Synonymes,—Phaſianus domeſticus, Linn. _ 

Gmet. 
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Gmel. Le coq et la poule, Briſſ. Coq commun, 
Buff. Dunghill cock and hen, Ray, Will. and Albin. 
I The different eſtabliſhed varieties of the domeſtic 
cock, are ſettled by Linnæus and Gmelin as follow: 
1. The CRESTED Cock: which only differs from 
the common, in having a tuft of feathers on the head 
inſtead of a comb, but having the wattles as uſual. 
This variety is common in England, and is more or 
leſs creſted: in ſome the creſt is ſo large as to hide al- 
moſt. the ſight of the eyes, by hanging over them. 
Theſe differ in colours exactly as the firſt ſpecies. 
Synony mes. Phaſianus criſtatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Lie coq huppe, Br. and Buff. Copped hen, Mill. 
2. The FIVE-roED Cock: this variety has two 
toes behind inſtead of one; otherwiſe differs not from 
others. This may be accounted a mere ſport of na- 
ture; for there is not known any bird of this genus 
which has two toes behind and three before, in a natu- 
ral ſtate. This race is common in England, but thought 
to be molt ſo at Dorking in Surry ; hence are known 
by the name of Dorking Fowls. Thele laſt are alſo 
much larger than common. Synonymes.—Le coq a 
_ cinque doigts, Briſſ. and Buff. Gallus pentadatty- 
ene, e 
3. The CIS ED or FRIZ z LED Cock: this varies 
in colour equally wich the others, and differs only in 
the feathers, the end of every one of which is curled 
up, appearing at a diſtance as if the bird had juſt come 
out of the water, or that the feathers grew the reverſe 
way. This variety is found at Java, Japan, and 
throughout the ſouth of Alia, where it is likely they 
are natives, eſpecially as the young chickens are more 
averſe to cold, and more difficult to rear, than others 
in England; where they are ſeldom kept, except as a 
curiolity. They are alſo met with in Surinam and 
Guiana, and appear to bethe only ſort ſeen by Fermin 
and Bancroft. The laſt of theſe authors adds, that 
they are {maller than ours, and are brought from the 


inland 
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inland parts, where they are reared by the Indians, 
and thought by them to be doubtleſs natural to this 
part of America. Their fleſh ſaid to be firm and de- 
licate. Synonymes.—Gallus criſpus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Le coq friſe, Bri. Buff. and Friſch. Criſped or 
Frieſland hen, Ray and Mill. | „ 

4. The PERSIAN Cock, or RuurkIN: this odd 
variety, for ſingular it appears, wants even the rudi- 
ment of a tail. It differs not from others, except in 
that particular. How this change is produced no one 
can tell; but it has been obſerved, that thoſe tranſ- 
ported from England to Virginia loſt their tails, and 
the whole breed are deſtitute of them. Synonymes.— 
Gallus ecaudatus, Linn. and Gmel. Le coq ſans 
croupion, ou de Perſe, Briſſ. and Buff. Perſian 
fowl, or rumkin, Ray and ill. | | 

5. The CREED ER, or DwarRy Cock: theſe have 
their legs exceedingly ſhort; from thence called 
dwarfs; and beſides, are conſiderably ſmaller than 
other fowls, ſome not exceeding the ſize of a large 
pigeon. Allied to this ſort is the acoho, or coq de 
Madagaſcar, and the poule de VIſthme de Darien, 
which is likewiſe very ſmall; it has a circle of feathers 
about the legs; a thick tail, which it carries ſtrait; and 
the ends of the wings black. Buffon mentions a fowl 
in Britany which is always obliged to leap, the legs 
being fo ſhort. It is of the ſize of a common fowl, 
and kept as being very fruitful. Other fowls, ſaid to 
come from Cambodia, and found now in the Philip- 
pine Iſles, have the legs fo ſhort as to drag the wings 
on the ground. Synonymes:—Gallus pumilio. Linn. 
and Gmel. Le coq nain, Briſſ. and Buff. Creeper, 
or dwarf hen, Ray and Mill. 
6. The BanTam Coex: a ſmall race, and ſeem- 
ingly much allied to the laſt; but in ſome of them the 
teathers are fo long on the legs and toes, as to be quite 
an incumbrance in walking. This fort is much va- 
lued, on account of the number of eggs which the hen 
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lays without fitting; but the ſmallneſs of them, as well 
as the trifling quantity of fleſh on a bird of this ſize, 
muſt ever preclude their coming into general uſe for 
the table. Theſe are by ſome called booted fowls, 
Synonymes.—Gallus puſillus, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
coq de bantam, Briſſ. and Buff. Bantam cock and 
hen, Albin and Brown. 

7. The Rou H- TOO TED Cock: this is alſo a ſmall 
kind, and differs from the laſt in having feathers on 


tte legs quite to the toes. Theſe three varieties ſeem 


ſcarcely worth ſeparating. Synonymes.— Gallus plu- 
mipes, Linn. and Gmel. Le coq patu, Briſſ. and 
Friſch. Rough-footed cock and hen, Will. 
8. The TuRRISsu Cock: all we know of this bird 
Is, that it differs from ours principally in the variety 
and beauty of its colour. Synonymes.—Gallus Tur- 
cicus, Linn. and Gmel. Le coq de Turquie, Br://. 
and Buff. - Turkiſh cock and hen, Will. Aldrov. and 
ohn/t. N . 
7 fre Papua Cock: this is of a very large ſize, 
often weighing from eight to ten pounds. They have 
a large comb, which is frequently double, and in the 
form of a crown; beſides that, a kind of creſt, which 
is moſt diſtinguiſhable in the hens. They have a 
ſtronger and more rough voice than fowls in general. 
It 1s remarkable that the great fowls of Bahia are not 
well feathered till half grown. It is ſo with the Paduan, 
as they get the feathers later than other fowls. In 
reſpett to the Paduan breed with the large heads, Pal- 
las has convinced us that it is a diſeaſe that occaſions 
them; for on macerating the head in water, the cavity 
ſeemed to be larger than uſual, and the bones of the 
{kull perforated with ſmall holes, as if carious. The 


brain was alſo larger than common, and filled up the 


whole ſpace. It was alſo remarked, that ſuch. birds 
were remarkably ſtupid, and not long lived. Syno- 
_ nymes.—Gallus Patavinus, Linn. and Gmel. Le coq 

de Padoue, Briſſ. Le coq de Caux, ou de 3 | 
A; ; | uf. 
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Buff. Gallina vertice tuberoſo, Pallas. Padua cock 
and hen, Will. and Aldrov. | 
10. The MozamsigueE Cock: in this variety the 
comb, wattles, ſkin, and membrane which covers the 
bones, are black: the plumage has ſome white fea- 
thers, but is for the moſt part black; and the fleſh 
itſelf, when boiled, is ſaid to be black. Theſe are 
found about the province of Moſambique in Africa, 


the coaſt of Malabar, Siam, &c. and are ſaid to be 


very good eating, though at firſt the black-looking 
fleſh muſt be very diſguſting to an European palate. 
Synony mes. Gallus morio, Linn. and Gmel. Le 


coq negre, ou de Mozambic, Briſſ. and Buff. Mo- 


zambic hen, Will. Le | 
11. The Black Cock: this remarkable variety is 
found in Perſia, and has the epidermis entirely black, 
reſembling, exactly, the ſkin of a negro. The bones 
likewiſe approach to a black colour; yet nothing can 


be whiter than the fleſh, more tender, or more grate- 


ful. Synonymes.—Gallus niger, Gmel. Gallus Per- 
ſicus. Pall. | oy | 23 

12. The TuBEROSE Cock: diſcovered by Pallas 
and Gmelin in their Ruſſian travels, and thus named 
from the ſwelling form of its comb, which reſembles 


the tuberoſe. Synonymes.—Gallus tophaceus, Gmel. 


Gallus tuberoſa, Pallas. | 7 

13. The Stix or WooLLy Cock: the body of 
this ſort is wholly covered with feathers, the webs of 
which are ſo diſunited, that they appear like filky hairs: 
the general colour is of a woolly white; and the bird 
1s covered on. the outſide of the legs, quite to the 
toes. It inhabits Japan, but is ſcarce in China, where 
the Cantoneſe carry them about in cages for ſale to 


the Europeans. Synonymes.—Gallus lanatus, Linn. 


and Gmel. Le coq du Japon, Bri. La poule à 
- duvet du Japon, Buff. 
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Tur COMMON PHEASANT. 


IN Greek it is called ga; in Latin, phaſianus ; 
in Turkiſh, ſurglun; in Italian, fafiano; in German, 
Faſan. Its name is alone ſufficient to indicate its na- 
tive country. The pheaſant, or the bird of Phaſis, 
was confined, it is ſaid, to Colchis, before the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts. That bold body of adven- 
turers ſaw, in aſcending the Phaſis, theſe beautiful birds 
{cattered along its banks; they carried them home to 
Greece, and in doing ſo they conferred a richer pre- 
ſent than that of the golden fleece. Even at preſent 
the pheaſants of Colchis or Mingrelia, and ſome other 
countries bordering on the Caſpian, are the fineſt and 
largeſt that are known. From thence they have ſpread 
weſtward through Greece, from the ſhores of the Bal- 
tic to the Cape of Good Hope, and the iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar; and eaſtward, through Media, to the re- 
motelt parts of China and Japan, and even into Tar- 
tary, Media ſeems particularly congenial to the na- 
ture of birds, being ſtocked with the moſt excellent 
poultry, and the moſt beautiful peacocks, as well as 
pheaſants. They are exceedingly numerous in Africa, 
- eſpecially on the ſlave coaſt, the gold coaſt, the ivory 
coaſt, the country of Iſſini; the kingdoms of Congo 
and Angola, where the negroes call them galignoles. 
They are now common in different parts of Europe; 
in Spain, Italy, the Milaneſe, ſome iflands in the gulph 
of Naples, in Germany, France, and England; but in 
the two laſt countries they are not generally met with. 
Pennant affirms, that, in the whole extent of Great 
Britain, there is not a ſingle original wild pheaſant, 
all having been produced from foreign pairs, or eggs, 
introduced here on purpoſe to breed them; which has 
ſio far ſucceeded, that they now abound in almoſt all 
the large coverts and moiſt ſwampy coppices through- 
out the kingdom, where a protecting eye is held over 

them. It is, in ſome reſpetts, the fame in payer 

an 
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and Ireland, on thoſe eſtates where they are protected. 
Linnzus takes no notice of them in the enumeration 
he has given of-the Swediſh birds. In the time of 
Schwenckfeld, they were very rare in Sileſia; and it 
is only of late that they were introduced into Pruſſia, 
though they are very frequent in Bohemia and Saxony. 
Gelner, who travelled through the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, affirms that he never ſaw any. It is true, in- 
deed, that Stumphus aſſerts the contrary ; but it is pro- 
bable that they may be found in ſome diſtricts which 
Geſner had not examined, as in that part which bor- 
ders on the Milaneſe territories, where Olina ſays they 
are very common; and they are known to prowl far 
and wide. | | 

Since the wings of the pheaſant are ſhort, and its 
{light low and laborious, we may readily conclude, that 
it could not traverſe the immenſe ocean that divides 
America from the temperate countries in the ancient 
continent. Accordingly, none have been found in the 
New World; but under the liberal government of 
the American ſtates, there is no doubt but this bird, 
if not already introduced, will very ſhortly be propa- 
gated in that immenſe country, particularly in the 
large ſwampy foreſts ſo congemial to their nature, and 
where in a few years they would numerouſly abound 
for {port, and for the table. | N 
Ihe pheaſant is of the ſize of the common cock, and 
in ſome reſpects rivals the peacock in beauty. His 
figure is as dignified, his deportment as bold, and his 
plumage almoſt as reſplendent. The colours of the 
Chineſe pheaſant are eyen brighter; but he has not, 
like the peacock, the power of diſplaying his rich phu- 
mage, and of elevating the long feathers of his tail. 
| Belides, the pheaſant bas neither the creſt of the pea- 

cock, nor the double tail. The moſt remarkable cha- 
raters in its, appearance are, the two ſpots of deep 
ſcarlet, in the middle of which the eyes are placed, 
and the two tufts of feathers of a gold green, which, 
in the love ſeaſon, riſe on each {ide under the ears. 
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Theſe tufts are probably what Pliny calls ſometimes 
ears, ſometimes little horns. A prominence is ob- 
ſerved at their baſe, formed by an erector muſcle. 
Beſides theſe, the pheaſant is furniſhed with feathers 
at each ear, to cloſe at pleaſure the orifice, which is 
very large. The feathers of the tail and rump have 
their ends biſid or heart-ſhaped, like ſome of the tail- 

ſeathers of the peacock. 

The ſhafts of the feathers of the neck and the back 
are of a fine bright yellow, and appear like ſo many 
plates of gold. The coverts under the tail continue 
diminiſhing, and terminate in a kind of filaments. The 
tail conliſts of eighteen quills; the two middle ones 
are the longelt of all, and they ſhorten regularly to- 
wards the ſides. Each leg 1s. furniſhed with a ſhort 
pointed ſpur; the toes are connected by a membrane 
broader than uſual in pulverulent birds, and ſeems to 
form the firſt ſhade between theſe and the aquatic 
tribes; and in fact the pheaſant delights in wet places; 
and will not be confined to woods deſtitute of ſwamps 
or moory places. Though introduced and bred up 
under the moſt tender care, and habituated to the 
ſociety of man, yet pheaſants retire as far as poſſible 
from all human dwellings; for theſe birds are natu- 
rally wild, and difficult to tame. It is ſaid, however, 
that they can be inſtrutted to return at the ſound of a 
whiſtle; that is, they can be attracted by this means to 
their food; but as ſoon as their appetite is ſatisfied, 
they return to their natural ſolitary mode of life, and 
forget the hand that fed them. They are ſtubborn 
birds, and will not ſubmit to conſtraint, who know 
nothing deſirable chat can enter into competition with 
liberty; who ſeck continually to recover it, and never 
loſe fight of it when opportunity occurs. The wild 
ones newly bereaved of freedom become furious; they 
dart with violence on the companions of their capti- 
vity, and ſtrike with their bills even the large pea- 
cocks. 

Theſe birds are fond of living in woods that grow 
2 on 
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on low ſituations, differing in this reſpe& from the 
grous, which inhabit foreſts that clothe the mountains. 
They often perch on the tops of trees during the night, 


ſleeping with their head under the wing; their cry, that 


is the cry of the male, (for the female has none at all,) 
is intermediate between that of the peacock and the 


pintado, but more like that of the latter, and there- 


fore far from being agreeable. Their diſpoſition is fo 


unſocial, that they not only fly from the preſence of 


man, but avoid the company of each other, except in 
the months of March, April, and May, when the male 


courts the female. It is then eaſy to diſcover them in 
the woods, becauſe they are betrayed by their inceſſant 
crowing, which is very ſimilar to that of the cock; and 
by the loud noiſe made by the clapping of their wings, 
which may be heard at a conſiderable diſtance, 'The 
cock pheaſants are not ſo,ardent as the common cocks. 
Friſch aſſerts that, in the wild ſtate, each attaches itſelf 
to a ſingle female: but man, who glories in perverting 
the order of nature to his intereſt or his whims, has 
changed the inſtindt of theſe birds, by habituating each 
cock to ſerve ſeven hens, and conſtraining thele to reſt 
latished with the performance of a ſingle male. Some 
have had patience to make all the obſervations neceſ- 
ſary to determine this proportion to be the moſt pro- 
htable for breeding. Several economiſts, however, 
allow only two females to each male; but theſe dif- 
terent combinations muſt depend on particular cir- 
cumſtances; on the temperature of the climate, the 
nature of the ſoil, the quality and quantity of the food, 
the extent and poſition of the place for rearing them, 
and the attention of the keeper, who ought to remove 
the hen as ſoon as ſhe has imbibed the quickening in- 
fluence, and preſent the females, one after another, at 

roper intervals. He ſhould alſo give the cock, dur- 
ing that ſeaſon, buck wheat and other ſtimulating ali- 


ments, as is uſual-about the end of winter, when we 


want to anticipate the period of love. 
| | The 
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NATURAL. HISTORY 
The hen pheaſant conſtructs her neſt alone; ſhe ſe. 
lets the darkeſt corner of her lodging, if in a phea- 
ſantry, and forms it with ſtraw, leaves, and other ma- 
terials; though it appears very rude and unſhapely, 
ſhe prefers it to any other not built by herſelf; inſo- 
much that if one be prepared for her of a regular con- 
ſtrudtion, ſhe tears it in pieces, and arranges the ma- 
terials anew in her own way. She breeds but once a- 
year, at leaſt in our climates; ſhe lays twenty eggs ac- 
cording to ſome, and forty or fifty according to others, 
eſpecially if we fave her the trouble of fitting. Thoſe, 
however, which have been obſerved in this country, 
ſeldom lay more than fifteen, or leſs than nine. They 
generally lay one every two or three days, and the eggs 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of an ordinary hen, and 
the ſhell thinner even than thoſe of pigeons. The co- 
lour is a greeniſh-grey, and about the ſize of thoſe of 
the bantam hen. f 9 
Theſe birds feed on all ſorts of grain and herbs. 
They love acorns, the berries of the white thorn, and 
ſeed of wormwood ; but the food beſt adapted to them 
is buck-wheat and ants eggs; they alſo eat graſhop- 
pers, ear-wigs, and millepedes. | 
I !be time of incubation is from twenty to twenty- 
five days. Palladius fixes it at thirty ; but this is a 
"miſtake. As ſoon as the young pheaſants leave the 
ſhell, they begin to run like all the gallinaceous tribe. 
In pheaſantries, where they are propagated, food is gene- 
rally denied them for the firſt twenty-four hours; after 
that, they are put with the mother intoa crib, and carried 
out every day to the fields, and into paſtures where 
ant-hills abound. The crib ought to be covered with 
deals, which. may be removed or replaced as occaſion 
requires: It ought alſo to have a diviſion near one 
of the ends, where the mother ſhould be confined with 
bars ſo wide aſunder as to allow the chickens to go out 
: and return as often as they chuſe. The clucking of 
the impriſoned mother, and the neceſſity of being fre- 
| quently 
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quently warmed, will conſtantly bring them back and 


prevent them from ſauntering too far. It is uſual to | 


join together three or four hatches of nearly the ſame 
age, ſo as to form a ſingle family, which may be reared 
by the ſame mother. Sls | | 
They are fed at firſt, like all young chicks, with a 
mixture of hard eggs, crumbs of bread, and lettuce 
leaves, mixed together, and with an addition of the 
eggs of meadow ants. But at this tender age two pre- 
cautions muſt be carefully obſerved. They mult not 
be allowed to drink at all, nor be carried abroad till 


the dew-is entirely gone, for humidity of every kind 


is hurtful to them. The ſecond point to be attended 


to is, that their food ſhould be given frequently, and 


in ſmall quantities, beginning at day-break, and always 
mixing with it ants eggs. In the ſecond month, more 
ſubſtantial nouriſhment may be given; eggs of the 


wood ants, Turkey beans, buck-wheat, barley, millet, 


ground beans; and the intervals between the meals 
may be gradually enlarged. At this time they begin 
to be ſubjett to vermin. To prevent that diforder, 
molt modern. writers adviſe us to clean the crib, or 


even to lay it.afide altogether, except the ſmall roof 


which ſerves to ſhelter them. Olina recommends a plan 


propoſed by Ariſtotle, which ſeems better contrived and 


more ſuitable to the nature of theſe birds. They are in 
the number of thoſe that welter in the duſt, and when 
that gratification is withheld, they languiſh and die. 
Olina directs ſmall heaps of dry earth or very fine 


ſand to be laid near them, in which they may tumble 
and rid themſel'/es of the painful itching occaſioned 
by the inſetts. We muſt allo be very attentive in 


giving them clean water, and in often renewing it, 
elle they will be in danger of contracting the pip, of 
which there is ſcarcety any remedy, according to the 


moderns; though Palladius adviſes to remove it as 


in common chickens, and to rub the bill with garlic 
bruiſed with tar. £ 
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The third month is attended with new diſeaſes. Phe 
tail feathers then drop and others appear, which is a 
ſort of criſis to them, as well as to the peacocks. But 
ants eggs are ſtill a reſource ; they haſten the trying 
moment, and leſſen the danger, provided we do not 
give them too much, for the exceſs is pernicious. In 
proportion as the young pheaſants grow up, their re- 
gimen becomes the more like that of the adults; and 
at the end of the third month, they may be let looſe 
in the place. intended to be ſtocked. But ſuch is the 
effect of domeſtication on animals that have lived ſome 
time in that ſtate, that even thoſe which, like the phea- 
ſants, have an invincible attachment to liberty, cannot 
be reſtored to. it but by imperceptible degrees; in the 
{ame manner as a good ſtomach that has been weaken- 
ed with watery aliments, cannot at once recover its - 
tone, ſo as to digeſt rich food. We muſt firſt carry 
the crib which contains the brood to the field where 
the colony is to be difperſed; we muſt give them what 
food they like belt, but never in the ſame ſpot; and 
we muſt diminiſh the quantity every day, and thus by 
degrees conſtrain them to provide for themſelves, and 
to become acquainted with the country. When they 
are able to procure ſubſiſtence, they ſhould be re- 
ſigned to liberty and nature. They will ſoon grow as 
wild as thoſe bred in the woods; except only that they 
willi ſtill retain a ſort of affection for thoſe ſpots where 
they were foſtered in their.infancy. The cocks will 
| likewiſe, às they grow up, find their way into neigh- 
bouring farm-yards, and tread the common hens, 
whereby a croſs-breed is obtained, ſaid to be delicate 

and fine flavoured. tals | WES 
It is ſaid, that the pheaſant is a ſtupid bird, and ima- 
gines itſelf ſafe when its head is concealed ; which has 
been alleged of many other birds that heedleſsly fall 
into all ſorts of ſnares. When hunted by a pointer, 
and met, it ſtands ſtill, and looks ſteadily at the dog 
ſo that the ſportſman can take his aim at leiſure, To 
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decdy it, we need only preſent its own figure, or a red 


rag on a White ſheet. It is caught alſo by ſetting gins 


in the tracks which it treads in the morning to drink. 
It is alſo chaſed by the falcon, and ſuch as are taken 
this way, are ſaid to be more delicate and delicious 


than ordinary. Autumn is the ſeaſon when they are 


fatteſt. The young ones may be fattened like other 
poultry, only, in introducing the little ball into the 


throat, care fhould be taken to prevent the tongue 


from being puſhed backwards, which would infallibly 
kill the bird. A fat young pheaſant is a molt exqui- 


ſite morſe], and at the ſame time very wholeſome food. 
Accordingly this luxury has been always reſerved for 


the tables of the rich, and the whim of Heliogabalus 
of feeding his lions on pheaſants, has been regarded 


as the moſt wanton profuſion. - According to Olina 


and Le Roi, this bird, like the common hens, lives 
about fix or ſeven years; but the opinion that the age 
may be diſcovered from the number of the;croſs bars 
on its tail, is void of foundation. i 

Mr. Salerne remarks, that the hen pheaſant, when 
advanced in years, and done laying and fitting, will 
in great part acquire the plumage of the male, and after 
that become ſo little reſpected by him, as to be treated 
with the ſame incivility as he would ſhew to one of his 
own ſex. He mentions this as a new obſervation ; 
but it is far more common than may be generally ſup- 
poled, and was long ago mentioned by Edwards. He 
mentions an example of one kept in the menagery of 
the Duke of Leeds; and remarks, that this change is 
moſt likely to happen to hens in a confined ſtate. The 
circumſtance of the hen acquiring the plumage of the 
cock, after a certain time, is not confined to the phea- 
fant alone; the inſtance of the pea-hen belonging to 
Lady Tynte, now in the Leverian Muſeum, evinces 
the contrary, which, after having many broods, got 


much of the fine plumage of the cock, with the addi- 


uon even of the fine train feathers, The female alſo 
| TEES: es of 
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of the Rock Manakin is ſaid to get the plumage of the 


* ſex after a number of years; and perhaps, if 
oblerved hereafter, this may be found to be the caſe 
with many other ſpecies. The late Mr. 7 Hunter 
has an ingenious paper to this effect, publiſhed in vol. 


xx. of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Specific character of the pheaſant, phaſianus Col. 
chicus: © It is rufous, its head blue, its tail wedge- 
ſhaped, its cheeks marked with papillæ.“ Synonymes, 
Le faiſan, Buff. Phaſianus Colchicus, Linn. Gmel. 
Sc. Phaſianus, Briſſ. Friſch. Geſner, Sc. 

There are five varieties of the cemmon pheaſant 
deſcribed by Linnæus, which are as follow: 

1. The RI Nx G-NECK PHEASANT: a very beautiful 
bird, which differs in having a ring of pure white 
round the neck; and the colours of the plumage are 
more diſtinct and reſplendent, particularly the feathers 
of the lower part of the neck and breaſt, which are 
more deeply indented than in the common, each fea- 
ther. appearing double at the end. Theſe are found 


wild in ſome of the wooded provinces of China. They 


are alſo common about the Caſpian ſea, and in the 
fouthern part'of the deſert between the Don and Wol- 
Ba: alſo in Great Tartary, in the ſouth of the Mongo- 
tan Deſert, and at St. Helena. This elegant breed 
was introduced into England by Sir Harry Feather- 
ſtone, at Up Park in Suſſex, where they have multiplied 
ſo abundantly, as to have ſtocked moſt of the extenſive 
coverts on that ſide of the kingdom. Synonyme.— 
Phaſianus torquatus, Gmel. | | 
2. The VARIECATED PHEASANT: this is white, 
more or leſs marked in various parts with the ſimilar 
colours to pheaſants in common, Synonymes.—Le 


 faiſan panache, Briſ. Phaſianus varius, 'Gmel, Fal- 


fan varie, Buff. 15 
3. The WITrE PREASANT: a beautiful variety, 


entirely white, except a few minute black fpots about 


the neck, and ſome rufous ones on the ſcapulars. - 
7 EY | 4 


3017: B1KNS.:  '. an 
the Leverian Muſs is one wholly white. Syno- 
nymes.—Le failan blanc, B A. and Buff. Phaſianus 
albus, Gmel. | 

4. The Hy RAID PurASANT: hegot bene the 
pheaſant and common domeflic hen; a circumſtance 
which frequently happens where farm-yards 'are ad- 
joining to woods where pheaſants abound. The eyes 
are ſurrounded with a red ſkin, and a few ſpots of 
white on the crown: of the head; upper part of the 
back rufous, varied with' nme and white; from 
thence tothe tail aſh· colour, croſſed with black; belly, 
thighs, and under, tail coverts, pale brown, aſh- colour, 
and duſky, mixed; wiug coverts much like the back: 
greater quills pale brown; tail black in the middle; 
bill and legs grey. This is Briflon's deſcription. 
That in the Leverian Muſeumchas very few markings, 
being almoſt throughout of a dingy reddiſh brown co- 
lour. Synonymes.—Phaſianus hybrida, Gel. Le 
faiſan batard,: Briſſ. Le coquar, Buff. and Friſch, 

The Tuak EXT HrBRiD PEASANT: a very 
large and elegant bird, got between the pheaſant and 
turkey: extent of wing thirty-two inches. Round the 
eyes is a bare red ſkin, the charatteriſtie of the phea- 
lants che reſt of the head is wholly covered with fea- 
thers: the plumage is a mixture allied both to the 
re and pheaſant, Three or four of theſe ſingular 

birds were met with near Hanford in Dorletſhire; in 
the large coverts, of which one was killed, and ſent 
by H. Seymer, Eſq. to Mr. Edwards, who firſt pub- 
liſhed it in his + Gleanings,” _ 

In the Hiſt, des Oif. a bird by the name of Demi 
Poule d'Inde is ſaid to proceed from the cock and the 
turkey. It is moſtly of a dark colour, like a vulture; 
has neither comb nor wattles; carries the tail like a 
turkey; and ſtands very high on its legs. It is ſaid 
to be peculiar. to the iſland of Java, where it is kept 
merely for the ſake of fighting, Synonymes.— Tur- 
key pheaſant, Edw. Dindon, _ Tooling gal- 
le pavone, mel. 
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Tre CHINESE PAINTED PHEASANT. 
IN beauty and magnificence this ſpecies excels every 
other of the genus. It is ſomewhat leſs than the com 
mon pheaſant; length two feet nine inches and a half, 
Bill and irides yellow; general colour of the plumage 
bright crimſon: on the head is a moſt beautiful gloſſy 
old creſt, the feathers of which appear like filk, and 
Il backwards; cheeks almoſt bare, and fleſh-colour- 
ed; the feathers of the hind-head are orange-coloured, 
ſquare at the heads, and croſſed with black lines; theſe 
are long, and can be erected at will, like thoſe on the 
neck of the cock; beneath theſe the feathers are green, 


very little rounded at the ends, and tipped with black: 


the back and rump are yellow; the upper tail coverts 
long, narrow, and crimſon, and fall on each fide of 
the tail; the wing coverts are cheſnut and brown mix- 
ed; ſcapulars blue; quills brown, marked with yel- 
lowiſh ſpots; the tail is long and cuneiform, the longeſt 
feather twenty-three inches, and the outer one very 


ſhort; the colour cheſnut and black beautifully vari- 


egated; the legs are yellow, and furniſhed with a ſpur 
a quarter of an inch in length. "LE 

The female is ſmaller, and wants the gaudy-colours 
of the male. The irides are hazel; the feathers of 
the head longiſh; the general colour of the plumage 
brown, variegated with yellowiſh brown; the tail 1s 
ſhorter, but not much unlike that of the male; the legs 
have no ſpurs. 

The native place of this beautiful ſpecies is China, 
where it is called in-. It bears confinement well, 
and will breed readily in that ſtate, inſomuch as to 
render needleſs any importation from their native 


country. The eggs are redder than thoſe of our phea- 


ſants, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Guinea ſow]. 


They will alſo breed with our common pheaſant ; an 
. 4nſtance of it is mentioned by Buffon, which produced 


two male birds; one of which paired with a female 


. common pheaſant and had one young, which was a 


— + female. 


OF BIRDS. - 
female. They appear to be hardy birds; and it will 
be no wonder if future generations ſhould fee them as 
perfectly naturaliſed to this climate as the common 
one. The flavour of their fleſh is ſaid to exceed that 
of any other pheaſant. 3 

This ſpecies is particularly ſubje& to change the 
appearance of ſex. Edwards records the circum- 
ſtance in reſpett to ſome kept. by Lady Eſſex; the fe- 
males of which, in the ſpace of ſix years, gradually 
gained the male feathers: and we are.likewile further 
informed, that it is not unuſual for the hen birds, when 
about four or five years old, to be neglected by the 
cocks, and gradually, as they become barren, to gain 
the plumage of the males. 

Specific character of the painted pheaſant, phaſianus 
pbpictus: Its creſt is yellow, its breaſt ſaffron, its ſe- 
condary wing-quills blue, its tail wedge-ſhaped.” 

Synonymes.—Faiſan dore, ou tricolor huppe de la 
Chine, Buff. Phaſianus pictus, Linn. and Gmel. Pha- 
ſianus ſanguineus, Klein. Phaſianus aureus Sinenſis, 


Briſſ. Gold faſian, Gunth. Painted pheaſant, Lath. 


Tur BLACK-AND-WHITE CHINESE 
5 PHEASANT. 


THIS exceeds the common pheaſant in ſize: length 
two feet and a half. The bill and irides yellow; ſides 
of the head covered with a carunculated crimſon bare 
ſkin, which riſes upwards above each eye, giving the 
appearance of horns, and in ſome birds bangs ſo deep 
below on each ſide of the jaw, as to appear like wat- 
tles: the head is creſted, and, is, as well as all the un- 
der parts of the body, of a full purpliſh black: the 
upper parts are white, and each feather marked with 
three or four lines one within another, all parallel to 
the margin; the tail is cuneiform, the feathers ob- 
liquely ſtriated with black, except the two middle ones, 
which are plain white; the legs are red, and furniſhed 
with a ſpur behind, of a white colour. 

| The 
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IT be female is ſomewhat ſmaller. The, bill is brown ; 
the tides yellow. brown; the eyes ſurrounded with a 
red ſkin, which is narrower, and lefs bright than in ti. 
male: the head is a litye creſted, and brown: throat 
and cheeks whitiſh; the neck, back, breaſt, rump, and 
_ wing coverts, rufous brown; the lower part of the 
breaſt, belly, and other paris beneath, are White, irre- 
gularly mixed with brown, and ciofted with tranſverſe 
black bands; greater quills blackiſh ;- ſecondaries like 
the back; thoſe neareſt the body dotted, with white; 
tail ſhorter than in the male; the two middle ſeathers 
brown; the others brown and white mixed, and ſtriped 
| obliquely with black; legs red, without ſpurs. 

This ſpecies inhabits China, and i is likewiſe bred in 
our menageries. The eggs are of a moe in 
aſn. colour, with a bluſh of red. 

Specific character of the pencilled ohenfane, Plid ſi- 
anus nydhemerus: * It is white, its creſt and belly 
black, its tail wedge-ſhaped.” Synonymes.— Phaſianus 
ny chemerus, Linn. and Gmel. Phaſianus albus Si- 
nenſis, Briſſ. and Klein. Silber faſian, Sunn. Pen- 
cilled pheatant, Lath. 


Tur CRE STE D PHEASANT. 


THIS curious ſpecies is one foot ten inches in 
length. Bill black ; the head furniſhed with a pen- 
dent creſt, the feathers of which are of different lengths, 
che longeſt three inches; colour of them browniſh 
white; beneath black : round the eye bare and reddiſh: 
the upper parts of the body are brown; the under, as 
far as the belly, rufous white: the belly and vent ru- 
fous: from the hind head to the lower part of the neck 
behind, each feather has a ſtreak of white down the 
middle; tips of the middle and larger wing coverts 
white, forming two bars on the wing; edge of the 
wing, half way fron the bend, white; the quills rufous: 
the tail cuneiform, ten inches long, of the ſame colour 
as the back; all the feathers tipped with yellow: the 
legs black, and not furniſhed with ſpurs behind. 


This 
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This inhabits Mexico, and parts athacent, where 
it feeds on ſnakes: it makes an howling kind of noiſe, 
and is found on trees near rivers; the natives account 
it an pnlucky bird. It is met with chiefly in autumn, 
and is ſaid to pronounce a ſound not unlike the word 
hoafzin. We learn from others that it may be do- 
meſticated, and is ſeen in that itate among the natives; 
and further, that it feeds on ants, worms, and other 
inſects, as well as ſnakes. 
Specific character of the phaſtanus criſlatus : 
& Above, brown; below, rufous-white; its vent ru- 
fous, its head creſted, a naked red ſpace about the 
cycs; the tail wedge-ſhaped, with a yellow tip.” Sy- 
nonymes.—Phaſianus chriſtatus, Gmel. Crax fuſeus 
Mexicanus, Brif/ Creſted pheaſant, Lath. 


Tus MOTMOT PHEASANT. 
NEARLY the ſize of a common fow] :; length 


eighteen inches. Head feathers elongated, rufous z 
bill reddiſh; the head deep brown; neck and upper 
parts olive brown; breaſt, belly, ſides, and thighs, ru- 
tous brown; under tail coverts-cheſnut; quills, and 
two middle tail feathers, like the back; the reſt of 
them blackiſh, except the outer, which is rufous : 
legs blackiſh; claws brown. It inhabits Braſil and 
Guiana. The ſhape of the tail is cuneiform. 
Specific character of the phaſtanus motmot : & It is 
brown, below tawny; tail wedge-ſhaped, lateral tail- 
quills rufous.” Synonymes.—Phaſianusmotmot, Linn. 


and Emel. Phaſianus Guianenſis, Briſſ. Motmot 
pheaſant, Lath. A 


Tus PARRAKA PHEASANT. 


SIZE of a ſmall fowl, which it reſembles in its bill, 
legs, and body; length twenty-three inches. Bill 
dark rulous; eyes brown; the general colour of the 

plumage deep brown on the back, and fulvous under 
the belly: the top of the head is tulvous, and the fea- 
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thers ſomewhat long, but not ſo as to form a real creſt; 
the wings are ſhort; the webs of ſome of the quills 
incline to rufous; the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, 
is even at the end, about a foot in length, and is car- 
ried pendent for the moſt part: the legs of a dark ru- 


fous, inclining to black; claws like thoſe of a fowl. 


This bird is peculiar in its internal ſtructure in reſpe& 
to the windpipe; which, inſtead of entering directly 
the breaſt, as in moſt birds, paſſes over the fide of 
the left clavicle, and on the outſide of the fleſhy part 
of the breaſt, being covered only by the ſkin, then 
taking a turn upwards, pales over the right clavicle 
into the breaſt, and is diſtributed through the lungs 
in the uſual way. It is remarkable that the female 


has not this circumvolution of the windpipe. The 


Hannequaw, mentioned by Bancroft, is probably the 
ſame bird. He ſays that it is black, rooſts in trees, 
and may be heard early in the morning, diſtinaly, 
but hoarſely, repeating the word hannequaw very loud. 

Theſe are found in the unfrequented woods of the 
internal parts of Cayenne, Guiana, and many parts of 
South America. At ſun-rile it ſets up a very loud cry, 
which 1s thought to be the loudeſt of all birds in the new 
world; at which time their eyes appear red, as does a 
{mall {kin under the breaſt, which is not at all ſeen, ex- 
cept when the bird makes ſuch exertions, or is angry. 
This cry is very like the word parraqua; and is repeat- 
ed many times together: and often many cry at once, 


or anſwer one another, but moſt in breeding-time, which 


is twice in the year; they lay from four to ſix eggs; 
making the neſt in low branches, or ſtumps of trees, 
and train their chickens in the ſame manner as hens. 
They feed on grain, ſeeds, and herbs; but feed the 
young in the neſt with worms and ſmall inletts. 
Theſe, with many other birds, inhabit the woods by 
day, coming out into the open favannas morning and 
evening to feed; at which times they are chiefly killed 
by the natives, They may be brought up tame; _— 

| their 
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their fleſh is much eſteemed. Synonymes.—Phaſia- 
nus parraka, Gmel. Le parraka, Buff. Hannaquaw, 
Bancr. Parraka pheaſant, Lath. 


Taz MEXICAN PHEASANT. 


THIS bird is deſcribed by Fernandez, and is ſaid 
to be eighteen inches long. The general colour of 
the plumage white, inclined to fulvous; about the tail 
black, mixed with ſome ſpots of white; the tail is long, 
and of a green colour, reflecting in ſome lights like 
the feathers of a peacock: the wings are ſhort. * It 
inhabits the hotter parts of Mexico, and flies flow; 
but is recorded to outrun the ſwiſteſt horſe. Syno- 
nymes.—L'Hoitlallotl, Buff. Phaſianus Mexicanus, 
Linn. and Gmel, Courier pheaſant, Lath. 


Tur SUPERB PHEASANT. 


THE bill in this ſpecies is red; on the forehead 
is a red caruncle, ſomewhat rounded in ſhape, and 
two wattles, of a blood-red colour, under the chin, 
as In the cock; the crown of the head 1s green; at the 
hind part a folded creſt, of a blue colour; the hind 
part of the neck is green; on each ſide furniſhed with 
long variegated feathers, which ſtand out from the 
neck, and turn backwards; the ſhoulders are green, 
ſpotted with white; the wings red; prime quills blue; 
the body is red; the tail long and cuneiform; the 
feathers are blue and red mixed; and the coverts are 
of ſeveral colours, and fall over the ſides of it; the 
legs are yellow, and not furniſhed with ſpurs, 

This is a bird deſcribed by Linnæus from the va- 
rious repreſentations of it painted on paper-hangings 
and China-ware; and farther confirmed by a figure 
and deſcription in a Chineſe book which came under 
his inſpection. | 

Major Davies brought from China a drawing of 
the tail-ſeather of a bird of the pheaſant kind, which 


meaſured above fix feet in length, and which, it is 


U u2 probable, 
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probable, muſt have belonged to ſome bird not hither- 
to come to our knowledge. They are exactly in ſhape 
of the two middle feathers of the Chineſe painted phea- 
fant; the general colour of a fine blue grey, margined 
on the ſides with a rufous creain-colour, and marked 
on each fide the ſhaft with numerous bars of black; 
between ſeventy and eighty bars in all; thoſe on the 
oppoſite ſides of the ſhaft ſeldom correſponding with 
each other. Synonymes.—Phafianus ſuperbus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Superb pheaſant, Lath. | i 
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Tux ARGUS, ox EYED PHEASANT. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, being full the ſize of a 
cock turkey. The bill, like that of our pheaſant, 
is of a pale yellow: the fore part of the head, and 
the beginning of the throat, are covered with a gra- 
nulated {kin of a fine ſcariet colour; the irides are 
orange; round the eye the ſkin is duſky, and a kind 
of black whiſker on each fide of the lower jaw; the 
top and hind part of the head and neck, changeable 
blue; on the hind head a forked creſt; the lower part 
of the neck, back, and wing coverts, duſky, marked 

| irregularly and tranſverſely with reddiſh brown; the 
nine outer quills are pale yellow brown, marked with 
fmall duſky ſpots, as big as peas, on the outer, and 
fmaller ſpots of white on the inner, webs; the ele- 
ven remaining quills dark brown, marked with round 
and oblong ſpots on both webs; and on the outer, 
near the ſhafts, a row of large eyes, from twelve to 
fifteen in number, the largeſt an inch diameter, ſome- 
Phat reſembling thoſe on a peacock's train: the throat 
breaſt, rump, and upper tail coverts, dull orange, mark- 
ed with round duſky ſpots: the tail conſiſts of fourteen 
feathers; the two middle ones are three feet in length; 
the next eighteen inches, and gradually ſhorten to the 
onter ones, which are twelve inches only in length; 
the colour duſky brown, dotted with white; and the 


two middle ones have round white ſpots encircled _ 
* N | blac - 
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black on the outer, and brown irregular ones ſur- 
rounded with duſky on the inner, webs: the lower 
belly and vert duſky, irregularly mixed with brown: 
the legs, like thoſe of a turkey, are of a greeniſh aſh- 
colour. i 

This inhabits China; and is likewiſe common in 
the woods of Sumatra, where it is called coo-o w. It 


is extremely difficult to be kept alive for any conſi- 


derable time; never for more than a month. It 


ſeems to have an antipathy to the light, being quite 
inanimate in the open day; but when kept in a dark 
place, it appears perfectly at eale, and ſometimes 
makes 1ts note or call, from which it takes its name; 
and which 1s rather plaintive, and not harſh like that 
of a peacock. The fleſh reſembles that of the com- 
mon pleaſant. Synonymes.— Phaſtanus argus, Linn. 
and Gmel. L'Argus ou le luen, Buff. The argus, 
or luen, Phil, Tranſ. Argus pheaſant, LZath., 


Tut FIRE-BACKED PHEASANT. 


THIS bird is mentioned by Sir George Staunton, 
in his Account of che Britiſh Embaſſy to China. He 
ſays it is a new ſpecies, an inhabitant of Java, not hi- 
therto known in Europe. Dr. Shaw has thus deſcrib- 
ed it: Black pheaſant, with a ſteel- blue gloſs; the ſides 
of the body rufous; the lower part of the back fiery- 
terruginous; the tail rounded; the two middle fea- 
thers pale yellowiſh brown. 

We ſuſpect this bird to be the ſuperb Chineſe phea- 
ſant of Linnæus, or at leaſt a variety of it, becauſe. 
it has the red caruncle on the forehead, the two blood- 
red wattles under the chin, the folded creſt, the red 
or fiery ferruginous on the back, the blue on the wing 
quills, or ſides, and the variegated tail. Linnæus's 
bird being only deſcribed from figures on paper-hang- 
ings or China ware, muſt have copied any errors of 
colour or conformation, which might have been fallen 
into by the manufacturers of thoſe articles, whom we 
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know in general ſtudy more the effect, than the cor- 
rectneſs, of the animals repreſented. Theſe uncer- 
tainties, however, can only be decided oy time, and 
more minute enquiry. 


Tut IMPEYAN PHEASANT. 


THIS is larger than a common fowl: length tio 
feet. Bill brown, two inches long, muth curved, 
the upper mandible hanging conſiderably over the 
under, which is hid thereby: ſpace round the eye is 
bare, and of a greeniſh blue; on the head is an erett 
creſt, conſiſting of ſeventeen or eighteen feathers of 
different ſizes, the longeſt three inches and a half; 


they conſiſt of little more than ſhafts, except at the 


end, where they are oval, with a ſpear-ſhaped point: 
the feathers of the neck are long and looſe, not un- 
like thoſe of a game cock; thoſe on the head and 
throat are green bronze; on the middle of the neck 
purple, with a copper glofs, and the lower part of it 
a yellow gold bronze; all of them exceedingly bril- 
liant, and changeable in different reflexions of light : 
the back and wing coverts are rich purple, tipped 
with green bronze; prime quills black; the thighs 
and under parts of the body, from chin to vent, are 
dull black, with a greeniſh gloſs; the legs are fea- 
thered below the knees: tail browniſh cinnamon-co- 
lour, the end duſky, and rounded in-ſhape; legs ſtout, 
rough, and ſcaly; the colour dark brown: toes long; 
between them, at the baſe, a ſlight membrane: on 
the back part of the legs a thick ſhort ſpur. 

The female 1s ſmaller than the male, and of a leſs 
elegant plumage; the length twenty-one inches. The 
bill, and bare ſpace round the eye, as in the male: 
the general colour of the plumage is brown; the mid- 
dle of each feather paler, or buff, coloured, mottled, 
and barred with dark brown; beneath the eye is a 
broad duſky white band; the prime quills are black; 
the ſecond quills barred with black and * 

. the 
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the tail 1s very ſhort, hardly exceeding the quills in 
length; the colour of the feathers of it are ſimilar to 
the back: the legs as in the male, but furniſhed with a 
blunt knob in lieu of the ſpur. | 

Theſe birds inhabit India, but in no great plenty, 
being brought from the hills in the northern parts of 
Hindooſtan, to Calcutta, as curioſities. Lady Impey 
attempted, with great probability of ſucceſs, to bring 
over with her ſome of them to England; but, after 
living on-board the ſhip in health for two months, 
they caught a diſorder from the reſt of the poultry, 
ſimilar to the ſmall-pox, and died in conſequence. 


The food given them during the paſſage, was rice in 


the huſk. Theſe birds are known in India by the 
name of monual, which is tranſlated mouth-piece; 
but the male is called by ſome the golden fowl, They 
bear cold, but are impatient of heat. The cock was 
never oblerved to crow, but had a ſtrong hoarſe 
cackle, not unlike that of a pheaſant. Specimens of 
the male are now in the Leverian Muſeum. Syno- 
nymes—Phaſtanus Impeyanus, the Impeyan pheaſant, 
Lath. | 

* Tis COLOURED PHEASANT. 


THIS is nearly the fame ſize as the preceding; 
length twenty-two inches. Bill greeniſh white, and 
hooked in ſhape; fides of the head naked, caruncu- 
lated, and red, much the ſame as in the pencilled 
pheaſant: the feathers at the back of the head are 
elongated, forming a creſt, which hangs down be- 
hind; the head, throat, and hind part of the neck, 
are black; the back, rump, and, wing coverts, the ſame, 
ſlightly edged with white; prime quills duſky brown; 
tail large, even at the end, and black; the fore part of 
the neck, breaſt, and belly, covered with longiſh ſharp- 
pointed feathers, which are black in the middle, deeply 
edged on the fides with white; thighs black; legs dark 
brown, armed with ſpurs; claws curved and black. 
This likewiſe inhabits India, where it is called the 
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dis NATURAL HISTORY 
coloured fowl. Synonymes.—Phaſianus leucomela. 
nos, the coloured pheaſant, Lath. 


„ Tuz AFRICAN PHEASANT. 


LENGTH nineteen inches; bill ſtout, ſhort, and 
of a yellow colour; the head is creſted, and each 
ſcather which compoſes 1 it is brown in the middle, and 
white on the ſides; the top of the head is blackiſh; 
the back bluiſh aſh colour, each feather dafhed with 
a black ſtripe down the ſhaft: chin and fore part of 
the neck ferruginous; ſides of the neck whitiſh, a 
little mottled with dark brown; breaſt and belly white, 
daſhed down the ſhafts with black; wings blueiſh, 
ſhe!ts, and tips black; the eight firſt quills are white 
on the inner webs half way from the bale; the two 
next white next the baſe; all the reſt, lead- coloured: 
brown: the tail 1s near tcn inches long, and rounded 
at the end; the two middle feathers brown, with the 
ends black; the others wholly black. | 

There is a ſpecimen of this bird in good preſerva- 
tion in the Britiſh Muſeum, which was brought from 
Africa. It had ten feathers in the tail; but. from the 
appearance of it when ſpread out, it ſeemed to have 

originally conſiſted of a greater number. Synonymes. 
—FPhaſianus Africanus, the African pheaſant, Lath. 


NUMIDA, rut PINTADO. * 


HIS genus contains the Gallinas, or Guinea 

. hens, of which there are three ſpecies. "Thy 
generic characters are: Bill ſtrong and ſhort, furniſh- 
ed at the baſe with a carunculated cere, receiving 
the noſtrils. Head horned, the neck compreſſed and 
coloured. Tail ſhort, bending down. Body dotted 
or ſpeckled with white ſpots. The ſpecies are as fol- 
low: | | 
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Tur GUINEA PINTADO. 
- THIS bird was known, and accurately deſcribed, 
by the ancients. - In Greck and Latin it is called me— 
| | leagris; 
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OF BIRDS. 8 343 
egris; in modern Italian, gallina di Numidia ; in 
German, perli-huhn, or pearl-hen. Ariſtotle mentions 
it in his Hiſtory of Animals, and ſays that its eggs 


are marked with ſmall ſpots: Varro takes notice of 


it by the name of African hen; and he tells us, that 
it was a large bird, with variegated plumage and a 
round back; and that it was very uncommon at 
Rome. Pliny gives the ſame account, and ſeems 
merely to copy Varro. | 
It appears that the pintado which had anciently 
been reared with ſo much care at Rome, was after- 
wards entirely loſt in Europe. We can diſcover no 
trace of 1t in the writings of the middle ages; and we 
find it only begun to be ſpoken of after the Europeans 
had viſited the weſtern coaſts of Africa, in their voyages 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. But not only 
have they now diffuſed theſe birds through Europe, but 
| tranſported them into America; and the pintados have 


ſuffered various alterations in their external qualities, 


from the influence of different climates. Dampier 
informs us, that in the iſland of Mayo, one of the Cape 
de Verds, there are pintados, of which the fleſh is of 
an uncommon whiteneſs; and others, of which it 1s 
dark and hard; but that in all them jt is high flavour- 
ed. This difference in the fleſh, ariſes from no other 
cauſe, than the advanced age of the bird; the young 
being always remarkably white and delicate. 
Charlevoix ſays, there 1s at St. Domingo a ſpecies 
gn than the ordinary ſort. But theſe are probably 
he wild pintados, bred from ſuch as were introduced 
by the Caſtilians ſoon after the conqueſt of the iſland. 
Theſe having become naturalized in the country, have 
experienced the baneful influence of its climate ; 
which has a tendency to enſeeble, to contract, and to 
degrade, the animal tribes. It is worth obſerving, 
that this breed, originally from Guinea, and tranl- 
ported to Afnerica, where it had once been reduced 
to the domeſtic ſtate, but ſuffered to grow wild, could 
Vor. VI, No. 89. XX not 
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not afterwards be reclaimed to its former condition : 
and that the planters in St. Domingo have been ſince 
obliged to import tame ones from Africa, to propagate 
in their farm- yards. The plumage of the pintado, 
though not decorated with rich and dazzling colours, 


is ſtill remarkably beautiful. It is of a bluiſh-grey 


ground, ſprinkled with conſiderable regularity, with 
white roundiſh ſpeckles, reſembling pearls. Hence 
ſome of the moderns have beſtowed on this bird the 
name of pearled hen; and the ancients applied the 
epithets varia and guttata. Such, at leaſt, was the 
plumage in its native climate; but ſince it has been 
carried into other countries, it has aſſumed more of 
the white. Thus the pintados at Jamaica and St. Do- 
mingo are white on the breaſt; which Briſſon and 
Gmelin conſider as the character of a variety, although 
it is only an alteration begun in the natural plumage, 
and which often occurs in one and the ſame brood, 
Indeed we have inſtances in England of the common 
pintado producing in one brood, fome individuals of 
the original colour, ſome white-breaſted, ſome of a 
beautiful blue ſlate colour, and ſome others of a ſnowy 
white; yet the eggs were all from a hen of the true 
Guinea pintado. 
' The feathers on the middle part of the neck are 
very ſhort near its arch, where they are entirely 
wanting. From that part they gradually lengthen unto 
the breaſt, and there they are three inches long. Theſe 
feathers are of a downy texture from their root to near 
their middle, and this part is covered by the t ps of the 
feathers in the preceding row, conſiſting of ſtiff webs 
interwoven with each other. It has ſhort wings, and 
a pendulous tail, which, joined to the arrangement of 
its feathers, makes it look as if it were hunch- backed; 
but this appearance is fatſe, for, no veſtige of it re- 
mains when the bird is plucked. The ſize is nearly 
that of an ordinary hen, but the form and ſhape is 
like that of the partridge; hence it has been called 
the Newfoundland partridge. 2 
| e 
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The barbils which riſe from the upper mandible are 
oval in ſome, and ſquare or triangular in others; 
they are red in the female, and bluiſh in the male; 
and, according to ſome authors, it is this circumſtance 
alone which diſtinguiſhes the ſexes. But others have 
aſſigned different marks, drawn from the colours of 
the plumage, of the barbils, the callous tubercle on 
the head, the caruncles of the noſtrils, the ſize of the 
body, the ſilky threads of the occiput, &c. whether 
thele differences really reſult from the lex, or by a 
logical error, which is but too common, the accidental 
properties of the individual have been regarded as 
{exual, | 

Behind the barbils, we perceive on the ſides of the 


head the very ſmall orifice of the ears, which in moſt. 


birds is concealed by feathers, but in this is expoſed. 
But what 1s peculiar to the pintado 1s, a callous bump, 
or a kind of caſque, which riſes on its head. Its co- 
jour varies in different ſubjects, from white to reddiſh, 
palling through the intermediate ſhades of yellow and 
brown. Its interior furface is like that of hard callous 
fleſh, and it is covered with a dry wrinkled ſkin, 
which extends over the occiput, and on the ſides of 
the head, but is furrowed where the eyes are placed. 
Thole naturaliſts who deal in final cauſes, have aſſert- 
ed, that this 1s a real helmet, beſtowed on the pintados 
as a defenſive armour, to protett them againſt the at- 
tacks which they make on each other, becauſe they 
are quarrelſome birds, and have a ſtrong bill and a 
delicate ſkull. The eyes are large and covered; the 
upper eye lid has long black hairs bent upwards, and 
the chriſtalline lens 1s more convex at the anterior 
than at the poſterior ſurface. Perrault afhrms, that 
the bill is like that of the common cock; but the legs 
have no ſpurs. 

The pintado is an exceedingly noiſy bird, and for 
this reaſon Brown has termed it gallus clamaſus. Its 
cry is ſharp, and by its continuance becomes ſo 
XX 2 | trouble- 
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troubleſome, that, though the fleſh is very delicate, 
and much ſuperior to that of ordinary poultry, many 
people have given over breeding it. Yer i it is a lively, 
reſtſeſs, and vivacious bird, that contrives to become 
maſter of the poultry yard. It can intimidate even 
the turkies; for, though much ſmaller, it gains the 
alcendency over them by the mere dint of petulance. 
6 The pintado,” ſays Father Margat, “wheels ſome- 
times round, gives twenty ſtrokes with his bill, before 
theſe heavy birds are. prepared for defence. Their 
cha ge is ſudden and irregular; if they meet wich re- 
{iltance, they retreat, but of a ſudden they turn, and 
renew the fight.” To this example we might add 
many others, tending to prove the influence of c!1- 
mate on the inſtincts of the animals, as well as on the 
national gen us of the inhabitants. The elephant joius 
to ſtrengih and induſtry a flaviſh diſpoſition; the ca- 
mel 1s laborious, patient, and ſober; and, in thoſe 
enervating regions, even the dog forgets to bite. 
The pintado is one of thoſe birds which ſcek, by 
Velicring in the duſt, to rid themſelves of vermin. 
They alſo ſcrape the ground like common fowls, aud 
roam in numerous flocks. Bodies of two or three 
hundred together are ſometimes ſeen in the Ille of 
Mayo; and the inhabitants hunt them with a grey- 
hound, and without other weapons than ſticks. They 
perch at night to ſleep, and ſometimes during the day, 
on the walls of incloſures, on hedges, and even on the 
Toots of houſes, and on trees. If they be trained when 
young, tbey ſoon became tame. Brue relates, that 
when he was at the coaſt of Senegal, he received, as a 
preſent from a princels of that country, two pintados 
a male and a female, both of which were ſo familiar 
that they would come to eat on his plate; and that 
when they were at liberty to fly about the beach, they 
returned regularly to the ſhip, when the dinner or 
ſupper bel] rung. 
"= BE Fade lays and hatches like the ordinary 452 
ut 
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but its fecundity appears to be not the ſame in differ- 
ent climates, or at leaſt that this is much greater in 
the domeſtic condition, where food is more abundant, 
than in the ſavage ſtate, which often affords but a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence. In a domeſtic ſtate, and well fed, 
each hea will lay from one hundred to a hundred and 
fifty eggs, in a ſeaſon. Thele eggs are ſmaller in 
proportion than thoſe of an ordinary hen, and their 
ſhell is much harder. But there is a remarkable dit- 
ference between the eggs of the domeſtic pintados, 
and thoſe of the wild fort; the latter are marked with 
ſinall round {pots like thoſe on their plumage; but 
thoſe of the former are-at firit of a kind of red, which 
afterwards f:des, and at Jaſt runs into the faint colour 
of a dried ruſe. Their eggs are frequently put to be 
hatched under turkies, or common hens. The time 
of incubauon is three weeks, more or leſs, according 
to the heat of the ſeaſon, or the climate. 

In their firſt infancy, the young have nelther the 
barbles nor tne caſque; they reſemble the red par- 
tridges in their plumage, and the colour of their feet 
aid bill, and it is ditficult to diſtinguiſh the young 
males from the old females; for in theſe ſpecies, the 
maturity of the females correſponds to the infancy of 
the males. The young pintados are all very tender, 
and, being natives of the burning climates of Africa, 


are with dithculty reared in our northern countries. 


They feed on graſshoppers and worms, on toads, frogs, 
and infects, and on all foris of grain. The pintado, 
It is {aid, will breed with the common hen. But it is 
a kind of artificial union, which requires attention to 
bring about. They mult be bred together from their 
infancy ; and the hybridous intercourſe gives birth to 
a progeny of an imperfett ſtructure, and diſavowed, 
as it were, by nature. Their eggs are deſtitute of the 
prolific power, and the race is extinguiſhed in the 
death of the individuals. The pintados that are raiſed 
in our poultry-yards, have an excellent flavour, in no 

reſpect 
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reſpett inferior to that of partridges ; but the wild fort 
have the moſt exquiſite reliſh, and exceed the delicacy 
of the pheaſant. The eggs af the pintado too are a 
very agreeable food, and far excel thoſe of the com- 
mon poultry. | 

The pintado being of African origin, hence came 
all the names that have been beſtowed on it: hen of 
Africa, of Numidia, the foreign hen, that of Barbary, 
of Tunis, of Mauritania, of Lybia, of Guinea, of 


Egypt, of Pharoah, and even of Jeruſalem. Some 


Mahometans called them Jeruſalem hens, and fold 
them to the Chriſtians for what-ver price they choſe 
to demand; but theſe perceiving the fraud, retaliated 
on the Muſfulmen, by offering them under the name 
of Mecca hens, They are found wild in the ifles of 
France and Bourbon, where they were introduced at 
a late period, but have multiplied extremely. They 
are known at Madagaſcar by the name of acangues, 
and at Congo by that of guete/e ; they are very com- 
m Gs in Guinea, on the Gold Coalt, where they are 
Kept tame only? in the diſtrict of Acra; at Sierra Leona, 
at Sene gal, in the iſland of Gorce, | in the Cape de Verd 
iſlands, in Barbary, in Egypt, in Arabia, and Syna. 


Gentil tells us, that he faw pintados at Java; but it is 


uncertain if they were tame or wild. We ſhould ra- 
ther ſuppoſe that they were domeſtic, and carried from 
Africa to Alia, as they have been tranſported from 
Europe to America. But, as thele birds were accul- 
tomed to a hot climate, they could not ſupport the in- 
tenſe cold that reigns on the frozen ſhores of the Bal- 
tic. Linnæus never mentions them in his Fauna 
Suecica; and we are informed that at the beginning of 
the laſt century they were very rare even in England. 
Varro fays, that in his time, the pintados were ſold 


for a high price at Rome, on account of their ſcarcity. 


They were much more common in Greece in the age 
of Pauſanias; fince this author poſitively aſſerts, that 
the meleag gris, with the common goole, was what 
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perſons who were not in ealy circumſtances gene- 
rally preſented at an offering in the ſolemn myſteries 
of Iſis. But we muſt not therefore infer, that the pin- 
tados were natives of Greece; for, according to Athe- 
næus, the Qolians were the firſt Greeks who were pol- 
ſeſſed of theſe birds. Yet ſome trace of a regular 
migration may be diſcovered from the battles that were 
annually fought with theſe birds in Bœotia, on the 
tomb of Meleager; which are mentioned both by the 
naturaliſts and mythologiſts. Hence the name of 
Meleagris, as that of pintado has been beſtowed, on 
account of the beautitul diſtribution of the colours 
with which their plumage is painted. 

Specific character of the pintado, Numida Melea- 
gris: * Has a double caruncle at the chaps, no fold 
at the throat.” Mr. Pennant makes it appear that the 
pintados had been early introduced into Britain; at 
leaſt prior to the year 1277. But they ſeem to have 
been much neglected, on account of the difficulty of 
rearing them; for they occur not in our ancient bills 
of fare. Synonymes.—La peintade, Buff. Numida 
Meleagris, Linn. Gmel. &c.—Gallus and gallina Gui— 
nenſis, Ray and Mill. Guinea hen, Ray. 


- Tux MITRED PINTADO. 


THIS ſpecies is nearly of the ſame ſize as the 
Guinea pintado; the head is alſo crowned with an 
helmet, but ſmaller than in the preceding: the whole 
crown, and about the bill, is of a full red colour: 
on cach ſide of the gape is a longiſh linear portion of 
lleſh, pointed at the end; longeſt in the male, and 
ol a red colour at the tip; under the throat is a kind 
of wattle, of a longitudinal form, in which it ſeems 
lomewhat allied to the turkey: the upper part of the 
neck is bluciſh and naked; body black ; the feathers on 
the lower part of the neck tranſverſely undulated with 
white, and the body ſpotted all over with the ſame, 
but the ground-colour is darker, and the ſpots me 
This 
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„ NATURAL HISTORY 
This ſpecies inhabits Madagaſcar and Guinea. Dr, 


Pallas ſeems to think that it may be the bird mentton- 


ed by Columella as differing from the common one; 


and will account for Pliny's having thought the nu— 


mida and meleagris to be different birds. This is a 


very rare and delicate bird. Synonymes.—Numida 
mitrata, Pall. and Gmel. Mitred pintado, Lath. 


Tue CRESTED PINTADO. 


THIS is the molt beautiful of the genus, though 
ſmaller than the two preceding ſpecies. The pill Is 
furniſhed at the baſe with a kind of ſpurious cere, in 
which the noſtrils are placed: it has no wattles, but at 
the angles of the mouth is a kind of membranous fold: 
the head and neck, beyond the middle, are naked, of a 


dull blue, beſet only with a few ſcattered halts: the 
ſpaces round the ears are moſt covered; the fore part, 


from the throat, ſanguineous; on the head is a large 
creſt, compoſed of thick-ſet ſlender” black feathers; 
the greateſt part turns backwards, but the fore part of 
it falls gracefully forwards over the bill: the whole 
ground plumage is black; the neck, and fore parts of 
the body, are deſtitute of {pots ; but every other part 


is covered with delicate blueiſh ſpots, of the ſize of 
millet-ſeed; on ſome feathers there are four, and on 


others three, on each web : the prime quills-are black- 
iſh brown; fecondaries the ſame, with four ſpots on 
each ſide the ſhafts; two or three of thoſe on the outer 
margins are broad and white; tail crofled with tranſ- 
verſe undulated lines. 

This bird hkewiſe inhabits Africa. Perhaps j it may 
have ſome relation to the creſted fort which Marcgrave 
mentions to. have ſeen, and which came from Sierra 
Leona. This had a kind of membranous collar about 
the neck, of a blueiſh aih-colour, and a large roundiſh 


black creſt. Synonymes.—Numida criſtata, Pall. and 


mel. Creited pintado, Lach. 
TETRAO; 
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TETRAO, Tus GROUS, PARTRIDGES, 


OUAILS, anv TINAMOUS. 


4 IE generic character which unites theſe ſeveral 
families under one head, is a ſpot near the 
eyes, naked, or papillous, or ſometimes covered with 


feathers. 


Hence the genus admits of three ſubdivi- 


lions: thoſe with a naked ſpat above the eyes, and 
their feet ſhaggy ; comprehending the grous and ptar- 
migans: thoſe with a papillous ſkin about. the eyes, 
and with naked feet; comprehending the partridges 
and quails : and thoſe with the ſpace about the eyes 
covered thinly. with feathers, and their feet imperfett; 


comprehending the tinamous. 


There are fixty-eight 


ſpecies in all, beſides many varieties. In this genus, 
the young, for the moſt part, follow their mother the 
inſtant after they are hatched : the fleſh, and even the 
eggs, are well-taſted. The grous and ptarmigans, 
the partridges, and the quails, have a convex bill; 
the two firſt are deſtined to inhabit the coldeſt coun- 
tries, their noſtrils are ſmall and concealed among 
feathers; their tongue is ſharp at the tip; their legs 
are ſtrong, and their tail is long: the partridges and 
quails are fitted for mild or warm climates; they are 


{maller ized ; their tail is ſhorter, and their noſtrils 


are covered with an excreſcence: the quails have a 
longer bill than the partridges. The tinamous are 
peculiar to Guiana, and reſemble the pheaſant in 
their habits ; their bill is long, and blunt at the tip; 
their noſtrils are placed in the middle with a very 
wide gap ; their throat is ſprinkled with feathers; their 
tall 1s very ſhort; their hind-toe curtailed, and uſe- 


leſs for running. 


Tuz WOOD GROUS. 


THIS bird was well known and much prized by 


the antients.” In was named in Greek, dei, which 


was probably formed from dh, the participle mid- 
Vor. VI. No. 89. 
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dle of the verb 7, to make a creeking noiſe, allud- 
ing to the whirring cry of the grous. The word ria, 
a-kin to the former, feems to have been in ule; and 
hence the Latin tetrao. Auer, in old German, ſigni— 
fies /hy or wild, and the grous was therefore termed 
auer hahn, or wild hen, which was latinized into urc- 
gallus. In Italian it is called gallo cedrone, or the cedar 
cock. In Poliſh it is named gluſzec; in Swediſh, 
kjaeder; and in Norwegian, lieure. Albin deſcribes 
the male and female under the name of the black cock 
and hen of the. Muſcovy mountains. Were we to 
judge of birds by their names only, we might take this 
for a wild cock or a pheaſant; for in many countries 
it is called wild cock, gallo alpeſtre, ſelvatico. In other 
ET places, it is termed the noiſy pheaſant, and the wild 
+4 pheaſant, But it differs from the pheaſant in its tail, 
„ which is of another ſhape, and only half the length; 
in the number of great feathers that compoſe it; in the 
4 extent of its wings compared with its other dimenſions; 
| and in the form of its feet, which are rough and with- 
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4 I out ſpurs. Beſides, though both theſe ſpecies of birds 
1. delight in foreſts, they are ſeldom found in the ſame 
4» ſpots; the pheaſant, which fhuns cold, fixes its reli- 


dence in the woods that grow in low and moiſt ſitua- 
4, tions; while the grous prefers the chill expoſure of 
1 the woods which crown the ſummits of lofty moun- 
2 tains. Hence the names of cock of the mountain, and 
VA cock of the wood. 
ns Thoſe who, with Geſner, and ſome others, would 
conſider it as the original cock, can indeed found 
their conjetture on ſome analogies ; the general ſhape. 
of its body ; the particular configuration of its bill; 
the red projecting {kin above the eyes, the ſingular 
nature of its feathers, which are moſtly double, and 
riſe in pairs from the ſame root, a property which, 
according to Belon, 1s peculiar to the ordinary cock; 
and laftly, they have the fame common habits, one 
male ſupphy ing feveral ſemales, and theſe not building 
E - | „„ 
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any neſts, but fitting on their eggs with much aſſiduity, 
and ſhowing a ſtrong aftetiion to their young after 
they are hatched. But if we conſider that the grous 
has no membranes under its bill, and no ſpurs on its 
legs; that its feet are clothed with plumage, and its 
tocs are edged with a kind of indenting ; that there are 
{wo quills more in the tail; that this tail is not divided 
into two planes as in the ordinary cock, but can be 
diſplayed like a fan as in the turkey ; that its bulk 1s 
quadruple that of the ordinary cock; that it is fond 
of cold countries, while the domeſtic fowls thrive belt 
in temperate climates; that no inſtance was ever ad- 
duced of the intermixture of the breeds; and that their 
eggs are of a different colour: If to all theſe we add 
the proofs already given, that the ordinary cock is a 
native of the genial regions of Aſia, where travellers 
have rarely ſeen the grous; we certainly cannot admit 
that theſe are the primitive ſtock, and we muſt impute 
it to an error occaſioned, like many others, by the 
deceitful gloſs of names. 

The wood grous has near four feet of alar extent; 


it is full as large as the turkey, and its weight is gene- 


rally twelve or fifteen pounds. Lik@ all the frugivo- 
rous tribes, it ſcratches and turns up the ground for 
food. Its bill is ſtrong and ſharp „ the tongue is 
pointed, and lodged in a proportional concavity in 
the palate, The feet are alſo firm, and clothed before 
with plumage; the craw is extremely wide, but, in 
other reſpects, both it and the gizzard are conſtructed 

as in the domeſtic cock. | 
It feeds on the leaves and buds of the pine, of the 
juniper, of the cedar, of the willow, of the white pop- 
lar, of the hazel, of the myrtle, of the bramble; on 
thiſtles, fir-cones, the leaves and flowers of buck- 
wheat; on chichling vetch, millfoil, dandelion, trefoil, 
the vetch, and the choke-weed; eſpecially when theſe 
plants are young and tender. When the ſeed begins 
to be formed, they leave the flowers, and only eat 
BY the 
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356 NATURAL HISTORY 
the leaves. They feed too, eſpecially in their firſt 


year, on blackberries, beech-maſt, and ants' eggs. On 


opening the gizzard of this bird, ſmall pebbles have 
been found, ſimilar to thoſe in common poultry : a 
certain proof that they do not confine themſelves to 
the leaves and flowers which they pluck from the 
trees, but alſo feed on grain and ſeeds, which they 
ſeek by ſcraping the ground. When they eat too 
many juniper-berries, their tJeſh, which otherwiſe is 
excellent, is {aid to contraft an unpleaſant taſte; and, 
according to the remark of Pliny, it loſes its delicate 
flavour if kept in cages or coops, where it is ſometimes 
ted for curioſity. The male is much larger than the 
female, and its plumage not ſo much diverſified : over 
the eye is a naked red ſkin; noſtrils covered with 
ſhort leathers; thoſe of the throat are black, and longer 
than the reſt : the head and neck are aſh-colour, deli- 
cately marked with tranſverſe narrow blackiſh lines: 
the upper parts of the body and wings are cheſnut- 
brown, irregularly marked with lines of a blackiſh co- 
lour: the feathers at the ſetting-on of the wings are 
white : the breaſt of a very gloſſy blackiſh green: the 
reſt of the under parts black ; but the belly, and fea- 
thers over the thighs and vent, are marked with white: 
the tait conſiſts of eighteen feathers, and rounded in 
ſhape, marked on each fide with a few ſpots of white; 
the legs are ſtrong, covered all the way with brown 
feathers. 

The female differs exceedingly. The throat is red; 
the head, neck, and back, marked with tranſverſe bars 
of red and black; the breaſt is decorated with white 
ſpots; and the lower part is of a bright orange-co- 
lour; the belly barred with pale orange and black; 
tips of the feathers white; back and ſcapulars black; 
the edges of the feathers mottled with black and pale 
reddiſh brown ; ſcapulars tipped with white: the inner 
webs of the quills duſky ; the exterior mottled with 
duſky and pale brown: the tail is of a deep fawn- 
colour, barred with black, and tipped with * 

| What 
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What Encelius relates is extremely abſurd, that the 
male grous, fitting on a tree, calls the females to him 
with loud cries; emits ſemen from his bill, which they 
(wallow, and again diſcharge, and thus become im- 
pregnated. Nor is it true, that the part of the ſemen 


\ which is not gathered up. by the females, forms ſer- 


pents, precious ſtones, and pearls. It is mortifying to 


lee the human mind degraded with ſuch grovelling 


errors. The grous couple like other birds; nor was 


Encelius unacquainted with the fact; but he infiſts 
that the embrace is mere dalliance, and that the de- 
olution of the ſemen is eſſential to propagation! The 
male. begins to be in ſeaſon about the firſt of February; 
the fiery appetite is moſt intenſe towards the end of 
March, and continues till the leaves are expanded. 
During the period of love, cach cock fixes his reſi- 
dence in a certain quarter, out of which he never re- 
moves. In the morning and evening he 1s obſerved 
walking backwards and forwards on the trunk of a 
large pine or other tree, his tail diſplayed, his wings 
trailing, his neck projecting, his head ruffled, and 
aſſuming all ſorts of animated poſtures. . He has a 
certain note with which he calls his females, who run 


under the tree where he perches, and from which he 


ſoon deſcends, to taſte the felicities of love. This 


 lingular cry, which is very loud, and can be heard at 


a great diſtance, is perhaps the reaſon of the name 
which has been applied, of noiſy pheaſant. It begins 
with a raucous noiſe, and expires in a ſharp ſhrill 
note, reſembling the ſound produced by whetting a 
ſcythe. This noiſe vaniſhes and returns alternately, 
in proportion as the females aſlemble to the call. This 
bird, which at other times is extremely ſhy, can eaſily 
be ſurpriſed in the ſeaſon of love, eſpecially when it 
is occupied with its call: it is then ſtunned with its 
own noiſe, or ſo intoxicated with paſſion, that it is 
neither ſcared by the ſight of man, nor rouſed by the 
report of a. fowling-piece, | 
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The leaſt number of eggs which the female worg 
grous commonly lays, is five or fix; the greatelt num- 
ber, eight or nine. Schwenckfeld aſſerts, that their - 
firſt hatch is eight, and the ſubſe quent ones amount to 
tweive or fifteen. The eggs are white, ſpotted with 
yellow; and, according to, the ſame author, they are 
larger than thoſe of common hens. The female drops 
them 3 in a dry ſpot on the moſs, where it hatches them 
alone, without the afliltance of the male. When it is 
obliged to leave the eggs, it carefully covers them 


with leaves; and though it inherits a lavage iuſtinct, 


the love of progeny ſeems to blunt the ſenſe of imme, 


diate danger, and it continues to fit after we have ap- 
proached it, and can hardly be forced to forſake its 


Eggs. As ſoon as the young are hatched, they run 


nimbly, and even before the ſhell is completely de- 
tached. The mother leads them in the moſt careful 
and attentive manner; ſhe gocs with them into the 
woods, where lhe feeds them with ants' eggs, black- 
berries, &c. They continue united through the reſt 
of the year, till the return of the ſeaſon of love; which, 
inſpiring them with new appetites and inclinations, 


diſperſes the family; the males are then the widell ſe- 


parated, never aſſociating with their own ſex, and ſel- 

dom mixing with the females but to ſatiate their luſt. 
The wood grous delights, as we have obſerved, in 

lofty mountains. But this is the caſe only in the 


milder latitudes; for in countries that are intenſely 


cold, as Hudſon's Bay, they prefer the plains and ſhel- 
tered places; and in ſuch ſituations, they enjoy, in 
thoſe inclement regions, perhaps the fame temperature 
as on the moſt elevated ſummits in the gemal climes. 
The greateſt numbers of theſe birds are ſaid to be 
found in the pine ſoreſts of Ruſha and Siberia, and 
about Moſcow and St. Peterſburg, from whence they 
are often ſent with white hares, ptarmigans, &c. as 
preſents to London, during che cold ſeaſon; and, for 


the moſt part, arrive in good condition for the table, 
5 their 
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their fleſh being much eſteemed; and, like the wood- 
cock, long capable of reſiſting putrefaction. They 
allo inhabit the Alps, the Pyrences, the mountains of 
Auvergne, of Savoy, of Swiflerland, of Weſtphalia, 
of Swabia, of Scotland, thoſe of Greece, of Italy, and 
of Norway. It is ſuppoſed that the breed is extinct 
in Ireland, where however they once reſided, It is 
faid that birds of prey are very deſtrutiive to them, 
being fond of the ſuperior delicacy of their fleſh. _ 

Specific charatter of the wood grous, t-trao-urogal- 
lus: „ Its tail is rounded, its axillary feathers white.” 
Mr. Pennant, whoſe. authority on this ſubject is un— 
queſtionable, aſſures us, that this bird is not found in 
America. It is now almoſt extintt in Scotland, being 
found only in the foreſts north of Lochneſs. Syno- 
nymes.—Tetras, ou grand coq de bruyere. Buff. Te- 
trao-urogallus, Linn. Gmel. Sc. Sc. Urogallus ma- 
jor, Braff. Klein, and Gerini. Capcalze, Sz65ald's 
Scot. Tilujt. Cock of the wood, or mountain, Ray, 
Mill. and Alb. 5 


Tut LONG-TAILED GROUS. 


THIS is ſmaller than the preceding, but larger 
than a pheaſant: length ſeventeen inches; breadth 
twenty-four. The head, neck, and upper parts, are 
teſtaceous, tranſverſely faſciated with black; the bands 
broadeſt on the back; between the bill and eyes a 
white ſpot; ſides of the neck marked with roundiſh 
whiuſh ſpots; rump hoary : the breaſt and belly are 
whitiſh, marked with cordated ſpots of a teſtaceous 
brown colour, deepeſt on the belly; on che wing 
coverts are round white ſpots, as well as ſtripes; quills 
black, ſpotted with white on the outer edge; ſecon- 
daries brown, faſciated on the outer edge and tip wſth 
white; tail ſhort; the outſide feathers pale brown, 
tipped with white; the two middle ones longeſt by 

halt an inch, aud {potted with teſtaceous. 
The male and female vary very little in colour, nor 
change 
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change with the ſeaſons. The breaſt of the male is 
chocolate-brown; and the caruncle over the eye much 
the largelt, being one inch long, and three-eighths of 
an inch high. Theſe birds moſtly keep in pairs, and 
make their neſt on the groupd with dried graſs, and 
lined with feathers; the eggs are white, ſpeckled with 
brown; and are hatched about the middle of June. 
They are ſaid to make a noiſe with the feathers of the 
tail like the cracking of afan. This is found at Hud- 
ſon's bay, and called by the natives oc&i//-cow. The 
fleſh is delicate and juicy. | 
Specific character of the long-tailed- grous, tetras 
pPhaſianellus: * Its tail is wedge ſhaped; its head, its 
neck, and the upper fide of its body, are brick-colour- 
ed, ſtriped with black.” In Hudſon's Bay, it lives 
amons the larch buſhes : feeds on berries in ſummer, 
and on the buds of larch and birch in winter. Itlays 
from nine to thirteen eggs. The cock has a very 
{hrill ſort of a crow, not very loud. When diſturbed, 
or on wing, he repeats the ſound cuck, cuck, and 
cracks the feathers of his tail. The fleſh of theſe birds 
is grey, fat, and juicy. Synonymes.—Tetrao phaſia- 
nellus, Linn. and Emel. The ſharp-tailed grous, 
Penn. The long-tailed grous, Lath. 


Tux BLACK GROUS. 


THIS is the ſpecies ſo much prized in England, 
under the title of black game. It is larger than a, 
common fowl; length twenty-four inches. The whole 
body is of a fine gloſſy blue black; the wing coverts 
duſky brown; the four firſt quills black; the next 
white at the bottom; the lower half and tips of the 
ſecondaries, and the inner wing coverts, white; thighs 
ant legs dark brown; on the firſt are ſome white ſpots; 
the tail conſiſts of ſixteen black feathers; the outer 
ones curve outwards, and the ends are ſquare; the 
middle ones much ſhorter, making the tail forked; the 


under 
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under tail coverts are white : the legs and toes petti- 
nated, as in the preceding ſpecies. The female differs 
much from the male, and is likewiſe ſmaller. The 
black game is moſt common in Scotland and Wales; 
being ſparingly ſcattered as one advances ſouth. Some 
are met with in Cumberland; but they are in greater 
plenty in the moors in Yorkſhire. They are nume- 
rous in Staffordſhire, eſpecially in Lord Paget's do- 
mains; and have been plentiſul in the New Foreſt of 
Hampſhire. A few are met with in Suſſex, and ſome 
in Surrey; but in theſe counties they are very rare. 
The females aſſemble at the crowing of the male, 


in the ſame manner as in the wood grous. They lay 


ſix or eight yellowiſh white eggs, ſpeckled with ferru- 


ginous; With ſpots of the ſame, which are largeſt at 
the ſmall end. The males will often meet and fight, 
like the game cock, and, during the combat, are ſo off 
their guard as to be knocked down with a ſtick. 

Theſe birds are plentiful in all the northern parts 
of Europe, without exception, and in fewer numbers 
towards the ſouth; where they are only found on 
mountainous and bleak ſituations. They are common 
in all the northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia, where- 
ever the birch-trees grow. They are fond of the 
Siberian poplar, which is ſaid to give the fleſh an ex- 
ceeding fine flavour. | 

Specific character of the black grous, tetrao-tetrix: 
4 Its tail is forked, its ſecond wing quills white near 
the baſe.” In Lapland, the black grous is taken in 
inares; but formerly it was ſhot with arrows. The 
people of Siberia have a ſingular method for 
catching theſe birds during the winter. They lay a 
number of poles horizontally on forked ſticks in the 
open birch foreſts, and ſet ſmall bundles of corn on 
them. At a ſhort diſtance they plant tall baſkets 
ſhaped liked an inverted cone, and place in the mouth 
of theſe a little wheel that turns freely on its axis. The 
black grous are attratted by the corn, alight on the 

Vor. VI. No. 89. &:2 poles, 
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„ ' NATURAL HISTORY 
poles, and after a haſty repaſt, fly to the baſkets, perch 


upon the rim of the wheel, which, giving way, preci- 
pitates them into the trap. Synonymes.— Le petit 
tetras, ou coq de bruyere a queue fourchue, Buff. 
Tetrao-tetrix, Linn. Gmel. Sc. Sc. Urogallus minor, 
Bri]. Gallus Scoticus ſylveſtris, Aldrov. The black 
cock, Sibbald's Scot. Tilujſt. The heath cock, black 
game, Or grous, ill. | 
® There 1s a variety of this ſpecies, with reddiſh ſpots 
EN on the neck, breaſt, wings, and thighs, ſaid to be met 

3 With in Sweden and Scotland. It is about the ſize of 
the female wood grous ; and is ſuppoſed by Dr. Sparr- 
man to have been produced between that bird and 
the male black grous. 


TünE NEMEST AN GROUS. 


SIZE of the black grous. Body black and rufous 
mixed: tail rufous, tipped and ſpotted with black; 
Bly ſecondaries tipped with white. This is reckoned a 
_ delicate bird. The female has the neck, cheeks, and 
4 breaſt, plain rufous. Synonymes.—Tetrao Nemeſfia- 
nus, G mel. and Aldrov. Nemeſian grous. Lath. 


TE BIRCH GROUS. 


THE plumage of this bird is black and rufous 
mixed; rump whitiſh, faſciated with black; breaſt 
pale Snercous : quills tipped with white; - tail black, 
marked with tranſverſe rufous ſpots ; bill and legs 
A black. Synonymes. —Tetrao betulinus, Gmel. and 
Aldrov. The birch grous, Lath. 


Tas CANADA GROUS. 


THIS is an elegant ſpecies ; length thirteen inches 
and a half. Bill black; the upper parts of the head, 
neck, body, and rump, are tranſverſely barred with 
black and grey brown: noſtrils covered with black; 
on each fide of them a ſmall ſpot of white, and ano- 
ther beneath the eye; over the eye-lids is a bare ca. 
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runculated red ſpace; throat, breaſt, and belly, black; 
the laſt ſpotted with white, except in the middle; ſides 
tranſverſely barred with black and grey brown, with 
a daſh of white near the tips: under tail coverts black 
and white; tail black, tipped with rufous red; legs 
covered with grey brown feathers; claws grey; toes 
pectinated. | 

The female is ſmaller ; in length only eleven inches 
and a half. All the upper parts are croſſed with ru- 
fous, blackiſh, and grey brown, forming large patches 
of the ſame on the back; fore part and fides of the 
neck rufous, croſſed with blackiſh bands near the 
end of each feather; brœaſt croſſed with rufous and 
blaCkiſh, tipped with rufous white, belly, and under 
tail coverts, barred with black and white; the ſides 
with brown and rufous grey, tipped with white; tail 
barred with rufous and black ; toes pettinated. 

Theſe birds are met with at Hudſon's bay, where 
they are called wood or ſpruce partridges. In winter, 
they feed on ſpruce-cones and juniper-berries. They 
are caten at all times, but thought beſt in the ſummer- 
ſeaſon. The natives preſerve them through the win- 
ter by expoling them to the froſt, hanging them up 
by the bill, and during the whole of that inclement 
ſeaſon they will keep good, ſo that they have only to 
lay them in water to thaw them before their being 
dreſſed. They are eaſily taken in great numbers, 
being ſtupid birds, and may be knocked on the head 
with a ſtick; and frequently are caught by a ſtick 
and a loop. They make the neſt on the ground, and 
lay five eggs. When much diſturbed, they fly into 
trees, and if the ſportſman has a little dog with him to 
take off their attention, they may be ſhot one after 
another to the laſt bird. k 

Specific character of the tetrao Canadenſis: Its 
tail-quills are black, fulvous at the tip; two white 
daſhes at the eyes.” Synonymes.—La gelinotte du 
Canada, Buff. Tetrao Canadenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 

Z 2 2 Lagopus 
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Lagopus Freti Hudſonis, Klein. The black and ſpot- 
ted heath-cock, Edu. The ſpotted grous, or wood 
partridge, Penn. and Lath. 


TRE MANTLED GROUS. 


SIZE of a ſmall fowl; length fifteen inches and a 
half. Bill brown: the head and upper parts are va- 


ried with rufous, brown, black, and afh-colour : 


throat, and fore part of the neck, rufous, marked with 


mall ſpots and bands of brown; upper part of the 


breaſt blackiſh and grey, forming a band, communi- 


cating on each ſide with a packet of Jong and black 


feathers, which falls over each wing; the reſt of the 
under parts are croſſed with brown, rufous, and white: 
quills brown, the outer edge white; tail croſſed with 
five or ſix narrow bars of black, and a broad one near 
the end; the tips of the ſeathers grey; legs fcathered, 
toes naked: 

This ſpecies inhabits Hudſon's Bay, and is called 
puſlec, or pupuſhee, by the natives. The fleſh is 


rather dry, but white, and when iong killed and well 


prepared, 15 good eating. They ſtay all the year, and 
feed in the winter on juniper; but in ſummer on gooſe- 
berries, raſpberries, cranberries, and currants. The 
young follow the hen like chickens. Male and fe- 
male much alike. Synonymes.—Tetrao togatus, 
Linn. and Gmel. La groſſe gelinotte de Canada, Briſſ. 
and Buff. Shoulder-knot grous, Phil. Tran}. vol. 
Ixii. and Lath. 


"Tus RUFFED GROUS 
SIZE between a pheaſant and partridge ; length 
twenty inches. The head is creſted ; that, and all the 


upper parts, variegated with different- coloured browns, 
mixed with black: the feathers on the neck are long 


and looſe, and can be erected like thoſe of the cock; 


throat, and fore part of the neck, orange brown; the 
reſt of the parts beneath vellowiſh white, marked 2 3 
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a few curved black marks on the breaſt and ſides; 
under tail coverts pale orange, ſpotted with white; 
the quills are ſpotted with pale brown, otherwiſe like 
the back; as is the tail, which conſiſts of eighteen fea- 
thers; all of which are croſſed with narrow bars of 
black, and one broad band of the ſame near the tip; 
the end aſh-colour: the legs are covered to the toes 
with whitiſh bairs; toes fleſh-colour, and pettinated 
on the ſides. This elegant bird inhabits Pennſylvania, 
New York, Nova Scotia, and other parts of North 
America; and is by no means the male of the ſhoul- 
der knot, as Buffon ſuppoles. Its manners ſeem much 
the ſame with the black cock and wood grous : the 
male placing himſelf on ſome elevated ſtump, and 
flapping his wings for a minute; he repeats the ſame 
at ſeven or eight minutes interval for ſeveral times, 
elevating the creſt of the head and neck altogether. 
This he repcats morning and evening, at nine and 
four; and the ſignal is obeyed by the females, as in 
the birds above-mentioned. During this ecſtacy he 
is blind to the approach of the ſportſman; who may 
take his aim with leiſure, being directed to the bird 
by the noiſe, which may be heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance. The male repeats this flapping in autumn; 
for he does it at other times as well as in the breeding 
ſeaſon: he begins the flapping at firſt very ſlow, in- 
creaſing by degrees till he arrives at a ſtupendous ve- 
locity ; after which he ceaſes, and crows like our cock 
pheaſant; after an interval, begins again. This ation 
is only at ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet; and will do the ſame 
it kept tame in the houſe. The female is ſaid to lay 
trom twelve to fifteen eggs, on the ground, in a dry 
place among leaves; the young follow the mother like 
chickens; and the whole brood keep together, till 

nature prompts them to provide for an offspring of 
their own, They feed on all ſorts of grain and fruits, 
and, above all, are ſaid to be fond of ivy-berries. The 
fleſh is well reliſhed, and good food. They are callc 1 
by ſome the drumming partridge. | 
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Specific character: 5 It has a ruſt about its neck.” 
Sy nonymes.—Tetrao umbelſus, Lian. and Gmel. La 
gelinoite  hupee de Penſilvanie, Briſſ. Le coq de 
bruyere a fraiſe, B. Ruffed heathcock, Edcw. pl. 
248. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. Ruffed grous, Lath. 


Tnz PINNATED GROUS. 
ABOUT -the fize of a hen pheaſant ; the whole 


plumage is reddiſh brown, marked tranſverſely with 
black and white waved lines: the feathers of the head 
torm-a creit, and two tufts of long feathers ſpring 
from each ſide of the hind part of the neck; thele are 
tive in number, I -»ping one over the other, the longett 
three inches; the greater quills are blackiſh, ſpotted 
with ruſous on the outer edge; the tail black beneath; 
toes yellow. The female is ſmaller than the male, leſs 
bright in colour, and wants the wing feathers on the 
neck. This fingular ſpecies is found in Carolina, New 
| Jeriey, and other parts of North America, but parti— 
cularly on the bruſhy plains of Long Ifland, where 
they-are very numerous; ſuppoſed to lay many eggs, 
as they are ſeen in familics of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, old and young together. They breed in July. 
The chief food is whortlc-berries, and acorns of the 
dwarf oak. In September and October, they form 
themſelves into flocks of two hundred or more, and as 
{oon as the ſnow falls, they frequent places where the 
pines grow. The male crows for half an hour about 
day-break, and at that time ſets thoſe feathers quite 
upright, which in general arc depending on each {ide 
of the neck. It is obſerved, that more males are 
brought to market than Dan no doubt occaſioned 
by their being betrayed to the ſportiman by their noiſe. 
 Synonymes.—Tetrao cupido, Linn. and Gmel. La 
gelinotte hupee d Amerique, Brif/. Urogallus minor 
fuſcus, cervice plumis alas imitantibus donata, Cateſb. 


Pinnated grous, Pen. and Lath. 
Ts 
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Tuk PTARMIGAN, ox WHITE GROUS. 


OF this bird there are ſeveral varieties, ariſing from 
the great variation in their plumage at different ſeaſons 
of the year, which {ubjetts them to be more or leſs 
white, or mottled with cheſnut-brown, or grey. They 


are called “ the white game,” and are delicate eating. 


They ſeem to vary ſomewhat in ſize, as well as in plu- 
mage. The ancients were unacquainted with the cir- 
cumſtance, that this bird changes its colour with the 
climate, or that it becomes white from the intenſity of 
cold; whence ſo many different appellations for the 
ſame ſpecies. But the ſnowy white aſſumed by this 
bird in the colder regions, is not ſpread wholly over 
its body, but is ſomewhat ſtained with brown or grey, 
even in the depth of v inter. This exception gene- 
rally obtains in the quills of the tail, which are black, 
with a little white at the point; nor does it appear from 
the deſcription, that this colour tinges continually the 
ſame quills. Linnæus, in his Fauna Suecica, deſcribes 
the middle ones as black; and in his Syſtema Naturce, 
he ſays, with Brifſon and Willughby, that theſe are 
white, and the lateral quilis black. Buffon found the 
tail compoſed of two rows of feathers, one over the 
other, the upper one entirely white, and the under one 
black, each conſiſting of fourteen feathers. Klein 
takes notice of one which was perfectly white, except 
the bill, the lower part of the tail, and the ſhafts of fix 
quills of the wings. The Laplanders ſay, that the 
ptarmigan has not a ſingle black feather, except the 
female, which has one of that colour in each wing. 
And the white grous, of which Geſner ſpeaks, was 
entirely white, except round the ears, -where there 
were ſome black marks; the coverts of the tail, which 


are white, and extending its whole length, conceal the 


black feathers, are what ſeem to have occaſioned moſt 
of theſe miſtakes. 


The ptarmigan is in length fourteen or fifteen inches, 
the 
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the extent of its wings twenty-two inches, and its 
weight fourteen ounces. Linnæus remarks their dif. 
ferent ſizes, ang ſays that the ſmalleſt inhabits the Alps. 

In winter it is robed in white; in ſummer, it is co- 
vered with brown patches or ſpots, ſcattered irregu- 
larly on a white ground. It may be ſaid, however, 
never to enjoy the ſolſtitial warmth, and to be deter- 
mined by its ſingular habits and ſtructure, to prefer 
the chilling froſt; for as the ſnow melts on the ſides 
of the mountains, the bird conſtantly aſcends, till it 
gains the ſummits, where reigns eternal winter. It 
would ſeem to be oppreſſed by the dazzle of the ſolar 
rays; it withdraws from the luſtre of day, and forms 
holes and burrows under the ſnow. It were curious 
to inveſtigate the internal and intimate ſtrutture of the 
ptarmigan, and diſcover the reaſon why cold ſeems ſo 
neceſſary to its exiſtence, and why it ſo carefully ſhuns 
the preſence of the ſun; while almoſt every animated 
being longs for his return, and hails his approach, as 
the father of Nature, the ſource of delight, whoſe be- 
nign influence inſpires and enlivens all. Muſt we 
aſcribe it to the ſame cauſes which make the notturnal 
birds retire from his effulgence? or is the ptarmigan 
the katkerlac of the winged tribe? Such a diſpoſition, 
we ſhould ſuppoſe, muſt render this bird difficult to 
tame; yet Redi ſpeaks of two ptarmigans, which he 
calls white partidges of the Pyrenees, that were bred 
in the volery of the garden at Boboli, belonging to the 
grand duke. 

The ptarmigans fly ju flocks, but never ſoar aloft; 
for they are heavy birds. When they perceive any 
perſon, they remain {till on the ſnow to avoid being 
ſeen; inſomuch that they may be knocked down with 
a ſtick, and almoſt taken by the hand. They live 
upon the buds and tender ſhoots of the pine, the birch, 
the heath, whortle-berry, and other Alpine plants. It 
is to the nature of their food undoubtedly, that we 
muſt aſcribe the high flavour of their fleſh; it is a 
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very common ſort of game in Mount Cenis, and in 
all the towns and villages near the mountains of Savoy. 
It inhabits molt of the northern parts of Europe, even 
as far as Greenland, and is very common in Rulſſia 
and Siberia; it likewiſe frequents the Alpine moun- 
tains, and all the heights covered with unmelting ſnow. 
With us it is ſometimes met with on the ſummits of 
the higheſt hills of the highlands of Scotland; they are 
alſo not very uncommon in the Hebrides and Orknies; 
and a few {till inhabit the lofty hills near Keſwick in 
Cumberland, as well as in Wales. On the continent 
they feed greatly on the dwarf birch, and on the va- 
rious kinds of liverwort. They are ſuppoſed to be 
monogamous ; for if the hen is killed, the male will 
not forſake her, but may be killed alſo with great eaſe. 

Linnzan ſpecific character of the tetrao-lagopus : It 
is einereous; its toes ſhaggy, its wing-quills white; its 
tail-quills black and white at the tip, the intermediate 
ones white.“ The Greenlanders catch this bird by 
llipping a nooſe over its neck. Sometimes they kill it 
with ſtones; but now they commonly ſhoot it. They 
eat it with ſeals' fat, train- oil, and berries, and eſteem 
the repaſt a great luxury, They make ſhirts of its 
plumage. The Laplanders take theſe birds by form- 
ing a hedge of birchen-boughs, and leave certain in- 
tervals, in which they hang ſnares. Synonymes.— 
Le lagopede, Buff. Tetrao-lagopus, Linn. Tetrao 
albus, Gmel. . Lagopus, Pliny. Tetrao mutus, Mar- 
in. White game, Wil. White partridge, Edw. 
White grous, Penn. and Lath. | 
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The moſt elegant variety of the ptarmigan, is the „ 
WIuITE GROUS OF Hupson's Bay. Buffon, Gme- | WAH 
lin, and Pennant, condemn other ornithologilts for 10 
claſſing this bird with the preceding, contending that 11 
it is a diſtin& ſpecies; but whoever attentively invel- . 
_ tigates the varying plumage of the bird, will think | 
with Latham, that it is too much thus haſtily to inſiſt 
on. And if we add to this, its great ſimilarity in man- | 
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ners and habits to all the other varieties of the ptar- 
migan, we ſhall not heſitate to conclude, with Briſſon, 
Forſter, and others, that it is only a large variety of 
that ſpecies. 

This bird is of a middle ſize, between the pheaſant 
and partridge. In the annexed engraving it is repre- 
ſented in its ſpring attire, when it begins to drop its 
winter's robe, and feel the influence of the genial fun, 
and the ſeaſon of love. Its fine red eye- brows are 
then more vivid, and riſe higher than at otherstimes, 
being more than half an inch high, and compoled of a 
ſubſtance like crimſon bluſh. It has allo ſmall white 
feathers round the eyes, and others at the baſe of the 
bill, which cover the noſtrils; the two middle feathers 
are variegated like thoſe of the neck, the two ſuccced- 
ing are white, and all the reſt black tipt with white, 
both in ſummer and winter. The livery of ſummer 

extends only over the upper parts of the body; the 
belly continues always white; the neck and breaſt 
ſpangled; the feet and toes are entirely covered with 
feathers, or rather with white hairs ; the nails are leſs 


curved than uſual in birds. 


The white grous reſides the whole year in Hudlon's 
Bay; it paſſes the night in holes that it makes in the 
ſnow, which, in theſe arctic countries, reſembles ſand, 
and, like that, affords ſhelter and warmth to whatever 
can burrow under it. In the morning it emerges from 
its retreat, and flies directly upwards, ſhaking the 
ſnow from off its wings. It feeds in the morning and 
evening, like the ptarmigan of the Alps; which it 
imitates in all its habits, 

Specific character of che white grous, tetrao albuss: 
& It is orange red, variegated with black ſtripes and 
white daſhes; its toes ſhaggy; its tail quills black, and 
white at the tip; the intermediate ones entirely white.” 
Theſe birds are amazingly numerous about Hudſon's 
Bay; where they breed all along the coaſt, and Jay 
about ten eggs {prinkled with blacks In the begin- 


© ning 
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ning of October, they aſſemble in ſome hundreds, and 


live among the willows, whoſe tops they crop: hence 
they are ſtyled willow partridges. In December they 
retire to the mountains to feed on cranberries: for, 
in that frightful climate, the cold is ſo intenſe, that the 
ſnow appears like fine powder, which in the depth of 
winter, is in a great meaſure {wept by the winds from 
the uplands, and carried into the plains. Thele birds 
are generally tame as chickens; if they chance to be 
unuſually ſhy, they may be ſoon hunted and worn 
out, till they fink into their natural ſecurity. The 


are eſteemed excellent meat, and much ſought for by 


the ſervants of the Hudſon's Bay Company. They 
are commonly taken with nets of twine twenty feet 


{quare ſet inclined, into which they are driven. Ten 


thouſand, at leaſt, it is faid, are often caught in the 
courle of one winter. 


Tus HAZEE GROUS. 


LENGTH fourtcen inches ; bill ſhort and black ; 
round the eyes a bare ſpace, wrinkled, and of a deep 
crimſon; the head a trifle creſted ; the upper parts of 
the head, neck, and body, are tranſverſely ſtriated with 
rufous brown and aſh- colour, inclining moſt to the laſt 
at the lower part of the back and rump: the feathers 
at the baſe of the upper mandible are black : on each 
ide of the noſtrils is a {mall white ſpot ; between the 
bill and eye another; and a third behind each eye: the 
chin and throat are black, ſurrounded by white; the fore 
part of the neck rufous grey, banded with black; belly 
and thighs inclined to aſh- colour, marked with creſcents 
of black; the wing coverts are marbled with rufous, 
powdered with brown, and mixed with black ; quills 
brown within, at the tips rufous: tail compoſed of ſix- 
teen feathers; the two middle ones like the back ; all 
the others grey, marbled with brown, and marked with 


a broad black bar near the tip: legs feathered on the 


lore part for half their length. The female differs in 
wanting the black chin and throat, and having the 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


bare carunculated part about the eyes leſs in ſize, and 
not of ſo fine a red. 

This ſpecies inhabits the woods of Germany, par- 
ticularly thoſe at the foot of the Alps, and the high 
mountains in Sileſia, Poland, &c. they are common 
about Vienna, and in the environs of Nuremberg; and 
in ſuch plenty in a {mall iſland in the gulf of Genoa, 
that the name of Gelinotte Iſland has been given to it. 
Linneus ranks it among his Swediſh birds, and both 


Muller and Brunnich mention its being found in their 


countries. It is alſo frequent in feveral parts of 
Ruſſia, though leſs plenty than ſome others of the ge- 
nus: it grows ſcarcer in Siberia, eſpecially towards 
the eaſtern part. 

The temale generally lays her eggs, which are bigger 
than thoſe of a pigeon, in number from twelve to tif. 
teen, Or more, on the ground, at the foot of a hazel, 
or great mountain fern, and fits three weeks, but ſel- 
dom produces more than feven or eight chickens, 
which run as ſoon as hatched. They frequently perch 
on trees, but only on the loweſt branches neareft the 
body. Their fruit conliſts of various berries and 
fruits, chielly the catkins of the hazel and birch; and, 
in defect of theſe, on berries and tops of juniper, buds 
of birch, firs, and other evergreens: when kept con- 
fined, it will cat grain. The fleſh is much eſteemed, 
and has been thought fit for the table of the Roman 
emperors. It is in great eſtimation among the Bohe- 
mians about Eaſter, when they ſend it by way of pre- 
ſent one to another. They are caught with a bird-call 
made to imitate their note. 

Specific character of the hazel grous, tetrao bonaſia: 
& Its tail-quills are cinereous, with black dots, and a 
black itripe; except the two intermediate.” It 1s 
larger than the Engliſh partridge, and has a fhrill 
piping note. Synonymes.—La gelinotte, Buff. Te- 
trao bonaſia, Linn. Gmel. &c. Gallina corylorum, 
Ray, Will, and Klein. Hazel e Lath. 

| Tue 
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Tux RED GROUS. 
THIS is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the red game. 


The male weighs nineteen ounces, and 1s in length 
fifteen inches and a half. The bill black; noſtrils 
covered with red and black feathers ; over the eye a 
naked fringed red membrane; at the baſe of the lower 
mandible a white ſpot: the throat 1s red; the head 
and neck pale tawny red; each feather marked with 
ſeveral bars of black: the back and icapulars of a 
deeper red, with a large black ſpot on the middle of 
each feather ; the breaſt and belly dull purpliſh brown, 
croſſed with. numerous narrow duſky lines; quills 
duſky ; tail even, conſiſting of ſixteen ſeathers; the 
four middle ones barrcd with red; all the others 
black: legs covered to the claws with ſoft white fea— 
thers ; the claws whitiſh, broad, and ſtrong. The fe- 
male is leſs, only weighing ffiren ounces: the colours 
leſs bright han in the male, and the naked red part 
over the eye leſs conſpicuous. 

Theſe birds moſtly frequent the northern parts of 
England, particularly the waſte grounds and moun- 
tains of Cumberland ; alſo Yorkſhire, Derbylhire, 
Lancaſhire, and Wales. T hey pair in ſpring, and 
lay from fix to ten eggs: the young follow the. hen 
the whole ſummer; in winter they join in flocks of 
forty or fiſty, and become remarkably ſhy and wild: 
they alſo keep on the tops of the hills, ſcarcely ever 
being found on the ſides, nor ever deſcending into the 
vallies. Their food is the mountain berries, and tops 
of heath. 

Buffon ſpeaks of a white bird of this kind, which 
he names Vattagas blanc, and ſays it is found about 
the mountains of Swiſſerland, and thoſe of Vicenza; 
but it is very doubtful whether it belongs to this ſpe- 
cies. The variety in the Leverian Muſeum is very 
pale about the head, and has many white feathers mixed 
among the reſt of the ſtriæ, but by no means patcned 

with 
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with white; it therefore appears to have a greater affi- 
nity with the ptarmigan than with the red grous. 

The above author alſo quotes from Rzaczynſki, 
with part of the wings and belly white, the reſt varied; 
and ſays, that they are frequently met with of a pure 
white about Novogrod in Muſcovy ; but we cannot 
venture to ſpeak of them here with any further pre- 
ciſion, nor to form an idea what they are, unleſs ptar- 
migans. | 

Specific charaQter of the red grous, tctrao Scoticus, 
Lath. „It is ſtriated tranſverſely with rufous and 
blackiſh; its {ix exterior tail-quills on either ſide, 
blackiſh.” Mr. Pennant thinks that this bird is pecu- 
har to Britain. It is numerous in the highlands of 
Scotland. Its egg is cloagated ; tawny, marked with 
irregular blood-coloured blotches, having dots inter- 
iperſed. Synonymes.—[/attagas, Buff. Tetrao la- 
gopus, var. 3d. Gmel. Bonala Scotica, Bi. Te- 
trao Scoticus, Lath. Attagen, Friſ. Moor-cock, 
or moor-low], S. Red game, gorcock, or moor- 
cock, |. 


Tux PIN-TAILED GROUS. 


SIZE of the partridge; length thirteen inches and 

a half; bill brown; round the eye black, paſſing in 
a ftreak behind; the head, the upper parts of the 
neck and back are variegated with a mixture of olive, 
yellowiſh, tawny, and black: fides of the head, and 
part of the neck before, yellowiſh aſh-colour ; chin 
and throat black; lower part of the neck and breaſt 
orange, bounded above and below with a black line: 
wing coverts ſtriped with orange and coflee-colour, 
mixed with white; the quills cinereous; tail brown, 
crofled with black lines; the two middle feathers 
much longer than the reſt, and pointed at the ends; 
the part which exceeds the other feathers is black; 
tae reſt of the tail is rounded in ſhape, and the fea- 
chers white at the ends; the legs are cinereous, and 
covered 
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covered with ſhort, downy, white feathers on the fore 
part: the toes are petlinated on the ſides, and the 


hind toe very ſhort, inſomuch as to deceive Shaw, 


who ſays it has no back toe. Dr. Ruſſcll calls this 
hind toe only a ſpur. 

The female 1s paler on the upper parts, and more 
variegated; and wants the black on the throat, and the 
two middle tail feathers are not ſo long in proportion; 
it has allo on the throat two tranſverſe lines of black, 
bounding the upper part of the orange-colour. 

This bird inhabits moſt of the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, as the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy; in 
Africa, as Barbary and Senegal; it is allo frequent 
in Aſia, and is a very beautiful ſpecies, eſpecially the 
male. A few of theſe are found in all times at Alep- 
po; but they come in plenty from the deſerts of Ara- 
bia and Syria, in May and June, in which ſeaſon 
{ſuch great numbers have been caught at one draw of 
the net, that an aſs has been loaded with them; but 
they are food only for the natives, for their fleſh i is 
ſo hard and ſo dry that the Europeans never eat them. 

Species character of the pin-tailed grous, tetrao-al- 
chata : % Above variegated, the two middle tail-quills 
twice as long and ſubulated.” Synonymes.—La gan- 
ga, vulgairement la gelinotte des Py rences, Buff. 
Tetrao-alchata, Linn. Gmel. Klein, Sc. Bonaſa Py- 


renaica, Bri}. Partridge of Damaſcus, Will. and 


Ray. Kitiwiah, or African lagopus, Shaw. 

There is a ſmaller variety of this ſpecies, further 
liſt inguſhed by a rufous band on its breaſt, which 
leems peculiar to the diſtrict of Senegal. 


Tus NAMAQUA GROUS. 


SMALLER than a partridge; length nine inches. 


Bill duſky blue; head, neck, and breaſt, cinereous 
grey, verging to rufous; on the upper part of the 


breaſt is a narrow creſcent of white; beneath this a 


broader one of chocolate- brown; from thence to the 
thighs 
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376 NATURAL HISTORY 
thighs a very deep aſh-colour, almoſt black; lower 
belly, thighs, and vent, pale cinereous white; back 
and upper parts chocolate brown, the margins of the 
teathers darkeſt; leſſer wing coverts white, margined 
with chocolate; the tip of each feather marked with 
a bluciſh ſpot; tail very cuneiform; the two middle 
feathers are pointed, as in the pin-tailed grous; all 
the others tipped with white; legs feathered on the 
fore part to the toes, of a blueiſh aſh-colour, and fur- 
niſhed with a ſmail ſpur behind, placed inwards. 

The female has the head and neck as in the male, 
a little. ſtreaked with black; the upper parts of the 
body are teſſellated with black, white, and rufous; 
belly tranſverſely ſtriated with black and white; in 
other reſpects as in the male, except that the legs are 
deſtitute of ſpurs. 225 

Theſe birds inhabit the country of the Namaqua 
Hottentots, and in the day-time frequent the thirſty 
deſerts; but are eaſily ſhot, by watching near the 
fountains, where ſometimes two or three hundred will 
come at once to drink, water being very rare in thoſe 
parts. Theſe make long flights, like pigeons; and 
their note differs from any other of the grous tribe. 
They feed on the ſeeds of plants; will eat corn; and 
are known in the parts they frequent by the name of 
Namaqua partridges. This ſpecies was communicated 
by Sir Joſeph Banks. Synonymes—Tetrao Namaqua, 
Gmel. The Namaqua grous, Lath. 


Tre SAND GROUS, 


THIS bird is conſiderably larger than the par- 
tridge; length more than nineteen inches. Bill blue 
grey; tip black; head pale aſh-colour; crown and 
nape clouded with yellowiſh grey; chin deep yellow, 
terminated by a triangular black mark about the mid- 
dle of the neck; the feathers of the throat and neck 
grey, ſingularly truncated, and gloſſy like a dove; 
the upper parts of the neck and body are r 

8 white; 
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white ; each feather ſurrounded with'a brown border, 
encircling an oval yellowiſh ſpot; on the lower part 
of the neck 1s a creſcent of black ; the breaſt is white; 
belly, vent, and thighs, black: wings hoary, with a 
deep yellow ſpot on the ſecondaries ; quills browniſh, 
obliquely white at the baſe: the tail has fixteen fea- 
thers; the two middle. ones pointed, and yellowiſh, 
croſſed with brown lines; the others brown with grey 
lines; the tips white: legs ſlender, feathered to the 
toes; which are ſhort, naked, and callous beneath : 
claws black: behind is a ſpur, which turns inwards, 
and is prominent and pointed. | 

The female is a trifle bigger; of a paler yellowiſh 
colour throughout, dotted on the head, neck, and 
throat, with black, and faſciated with the ſame on the 
back; in other reſpects much like the male, but the 
markings leſs diſlinct. „„ 

This ſpecies is found only in the middle of the de- 
ſerts extending towards the Caſpian Sea. It is very 
plenty towards Aſtrachan in ſummer, but paſſes the 
winter in Perſia. The food is the ſeeds of various 
kinds of Aſtragali, chiefly the Alopecuroides, Cicer, 
and Phyſodes, of Linnæus. They are ſeen in pairs 
in June. They drink much water; and are obliged 
to frequent the neighbourhood of ſuch ſpots where it 
may be found; ſo that a traveller may be ſure of wa- 
ter being at hand, if he ſees theſe birds. They go to 
to the pools to drink three times a-day; when they 
are ſo eager, that they do not mind the ſportſman, 
though very ſhy at other times. They are no where 
lo plenty as about the ſandy fountains at Barlu-chuduk. 
They fly like pigeons ; and have a ſhrieking, though 
not unpleaſant, cry: the eggs are bigg 
of a pigeon, and white: they are found perfect in the 
body of the female the beginning of June. 


Synonymes.—Tetrao arenaria, Gmel, and Pall. 


Sand grous. Lath. 
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Tux INDIAN GROUS. 

SIZE of the pin-tailed grous : bill yellowiſh; fore. 
head white, with a band of black ſurrounding it on the 
back part; hind part of the head pale rufous ; on each 
feather a longitudinal black ſtreak: neck rufous grey; 
breaſt bright browniſh red; each feather tipped with 
a tranſverſe white band, mixed with grey and black: 
the back, rump, tail, and leſſer wing-coverts, are ru- 
fous, inclining to yellow, croffed with ſemicircular 
black marks: the ſecondaries dirty grey half way, the 
reſt of the length croſſed with four tranſverſe bands, 
the firſt of which is black, the ſecond white, the third 
black, and the fourth rufous yellow; the primaries 
browniſh black: beneath the wings grey: belly dirty 
grey, croſſed with tranſverſe black bands: legs brown. 

This is an Eaſt- Indian ſpecies, and is found on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, where it is called caille de la 
Cine. Synonymes.— La gelinotte des Indes, Son. 
Tetrao Indicus, Gmel. Indian grous, Lath. | 


Tux HETEROCLITE GROUS. 


THE bil} in this ſpecies is more ſlender than is 
uſual in the grous kind; the upper mandible not 
fornicated, nor receiving the lower; the head and 
neck, as far as the throat, hoary; but the chin is yel- 
lowiſh; on each {ide of the neck is an orange fpot; 
round the throat a circular ſtreak, compoſed of nume- 


rous tranſverſe black lines: the back, between the 


wings, and quite to the tail, undulated with black and 
grey, as in the buſtard: the breaſt is of a pale reddiſh 
aſh-colour ; beyond this, to the vent, black, marked 
with pale ſpots: the baſtard wing is undulated with 
black, and marked with large browniſh blood-colou red 
ſpots at the tips of the feathers ; the prime wing co- 
verts and ſecond quills are ruſty white, marked with 
a broadiſh trace of black, parallel to the ſhaft, quite 
to the tip; prime quills brown, the outer edges of them 


hoary 
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hoary towards the baſe; within white to the tip, leaft [WY 
conſpicuous on the outer-ones: the legs are feathered 1; 
almoſt to the nails, and very hort: the toes only three 1 
in number, all placed forwards, and joined together 1 
except at the tip, where the claws divide; the ſole 08 
imbricated with horny papillæ. 150 

This inhabits the deſert parts of Southern Tartary, | ml 
from whence Dr. Pallas obtained a ſpecimen. Syno- 1 
nymes.—Tetrao paradoxus, Gmel. Tetrao paradoxa, N 
Pall. Heteroclite grous, Lath. 1 

Tux LAPLAND CRO US. Wes 

SIZE of a {mall pullet: neck ruſt-coloured, ſpotted 1 
with black; back and tail coverts black, varied with 1 
ferruginous ſtreaks: breaſt divided from the lower | | FN 
part of the neck by a dark ſhade; the reſt of the 1 
breaſt and vent white. 1 

The female is ſpotted with yellow; primaries white; WIT || 
tail'black, tipt with white; thighs white, marked with 188 
ferruginous ſpots; legs feathered down to the toes, 158 
which are covered with large brown ſcales. This EL! 
ſpecies inhabits the woods and alps of Lapland; lays 1 
thirteen or fourteen reddiſh eggs, marked with long 4 | 

| brown ſpots; when diſturbed, it flies away with a 1 
loud noiſe, like a coarſe laugh. The keron, or com- 1 
mon ptarmigan, on the contrary, is ſilent, and inha- 1 
bits the Alps only. Synonymes,—Rehuſac grous, | LR 
Penn. and Lath. Tetrao Lapponicus, Gmel. 1 

Tus ROCK GROUS. X 708 

TEIS is rather a diminitive ſpecies, being ſmaller 1 
than the ptarmigan or white grous. Its general plumage „ 
is a bright orange, variegated with black ſtripes and | 7M 
white ſpots; its legs and toes are feathered like others „ 
of the genus; and its tail quills are black, tipt with ff 488 
white. It frequents not the woods, but is moſtly feen i {388 
fitting on the rocks, with its neck extended; whence 1 
its name. It is a native of the boreal regions of # | 

3 B 2 Hudſon's it {38 
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Hudſon's Bay, and utters a noiſe very like a perfon 
ſneezing, Synonymes.—Tetrao rupeſtris, Gmel. 


Rock grous, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur HELSINGIAN GROUS. 


LENGTH fifteen inches: bill black; the whole 
s of a hoary white, obſcurely undulated with 
'rown, the ends ol the teathers being of that colour; 
wing coverts browniih, marked with a white ſpot at 
the ends; vent white; the tail clouded above with 
hoary, white and brown; legs black. Native of the 
province of Helſingia, in Sweden; where it is ſaid 
to be pretty frequent. Synonymes,—Tetrao canus, 
Sparr. and Gmel. Helſingian grous, Lath. 


Tux PARTRIDGES axp QUAILS. 

ALTHOUGH thelc birds are fo extremely com- 
mon, yet it is ſumewhat difficult to give an accu- 
rate and conſiſtent account of them. When a per- 
fon meets, for the firſt time, with a bird which he 
has never betore ſeen, he overlooks the minute cha- 
raters, and, ſeizing the more obvious reſemblances, 
he is apt to refer it to that tribe with which he 1s 
pre viouſly beſt acquainted. Hence that ſtrange in- 
coherent jumble of names which haye been often 
formed on the relations of haſty and inaccurate ob- 
ſervers, for one and the ſame ſpecies of birds. We 
ſhall take the common partridge for the baſis, or firſt 
ſpecies, as being the beſt known, and fitteſt for ge- 
neric diſcrimination. _ | Z 


TRE COMMON GREY PARTRIDGE. 

THIS bird is named perd:x in- Latin; in Ita- 
lian, it is called perdice; in Spaniſh, perd:z; in Ger- 
man, wild, or feld hun; in Swediſh, rapp-hoena; 
in Poliſh, kuroptwa. Aldrovandus aſſerts, that it 
abounds in every part of the globe; yet it is cer- 
tain that there are none in the iſland of pes; 
| FM my Oo _ 


- 
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and it is probable that they never inhabited Greece; 
for Athenæus remarks with ſurpriſe, that all the Ita- 
lian partridges had not a red bill like thoſe of Greece. 
Nor are they equally ſpread through Europe: the 
ſeem to avoid the extremes both of heat and cold, 
and are found neither in the burning tracts of Africa, 
nor on the frozen ſhores of Lapland. They thrive. 
molt in England, and in the temperate parts of France 
and Germany, Boterius ſays, that they do not inha- 
bit Ireland; but this muſt be underſtood of the red 
partridges, which are not found even in England, 
and which have not penetrated in that direction be- 
yond the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey. The com- 
mon partridge is frequent in Sweden, where Linnæus 
tells us it winters under the ſnow in a kind of bur- 
row, which has a double entrance. This manner of 
lodging during the ſevere ſeaſon, reſembles that of 
the ptarmigan already deſcribed; and if this fatt were 
not averred by a man of ſo high reputation as Lin- 
nzus, we might ſuſpect ſome miſtake; eſpecially as in 
England the long winters, with great falls of ſnow, 
prove fatal to numbers of partridges. 

The grey or common partridge differs in many 
reſpetts from the red; and is really a diſtinct ſpecies. 

It is of a gentler nature than the red, and not ſo 
difficult to tame; for it ſoon becomes familiar. Wil- 
Jughby tells us of“ a certain Suſſex man that had, by 
his induſtry, made a covey of partridges ſo tame, that 
he drove them before him, upon a wager, out of that 
county to London, though they were abſolutely free, 
and had their wings grown.” Orn. p. 167. The grey 


partridges are certainly of a ſocial turn, ſince each fa- 


mily continues in a ſingle body, or covey, till the pair- 


ing ſeaſon. If a hatch, from ſome accident, does not 
completely ſucceed, the families recruit their ſtrength 
by uniting with others, and adopting the feeble rem- 
nants of ſuch as have ſuffered molt ſeverely from the 


gun: ſq that about the end of autumn, they often 
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compoſe new coveys more numerous than at firſt, and 
which continue aſſociated till the next year. 
Theſe birds are fond of corn countries, eſpecially 
where the fields are in high cultivation, and manured 
with marl; no doubt becauſe they find there abundance 
of food, both grain and inſeas; and perhaps the ſaline 
quality of the marl, which contributes ſo much to the 
fertility of the foil, is alſo ſuited to their conſtitution or 
taſte. They likewiſe prefer the open country, and ſel- 
dom reſort to copſes or coverts, except when purſued 
by the ſportſman, or by the bird of prey. They begin 
to pair about the middle of February; when each male 
lelects his female, and retires. But this new arrange. 
ment is not effected without violent diſputes among 
the males, and ſometimes even among the females. 
War and love are in moſt animals inſeparable, eſpeci- 
ally among thoſe which, like the partridges, are ſtimu- 
lated by an ardent appetite. The females of this ſpe- 
cies, like the common hens, will-lay without having had 
intercourſe with the male. When the partridges are 
once paired, they never part, but liven the cloſeſt and 
the moſt inviolable union, Sometimes, after they are 
paired, the weather grows fevere, and then they all 
gather together, and again form the coyey. _ 

They do not lay before May, or even June, if the 
winter has been long. They ke their neſt, in gene- 
ral, with little care or preparation; ſome graſs or ſtraw, 
ſtrewed roughly in a hollow place on the ground, is 
all they require. It is oa however, that the older 
and more experienced females take greater pains with 
their neſts than young ones, and are more expert both 
in guarding againſt inundation, and in chuſing a ſpot 
ſomewhat elevated and protected naturally by bruſh- 
wood. They generally lay from fifteen to twenty eggs, 
and ſometimes twenty-five; but the number is much 
{maller when the bird is very young or very old: ſuch 
too is the ſecond hatch made by the partridges of the 
proper age, when the firſt has been deſtroyed, The 
| : egg 
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eggs are of a cream colour, and ſome what pear-ſhaped. 
The incubation laſts about three weeks, more or leſs, 
according to the degree of heat of the ſeaſon, 

The female, like the comman hen, takes upon herſelf 
the whole taſk of covering, and, during that time, ſhe 
undergoes a conſiderable moult ; for all the feathers of 
the belly drop. She lits with great aſſiduity; and, it is 
laid, that ſhe never leaves her eggs without covering 
them with leaves. The male, attentive to his mate, 
generally ſettles near the neſt, ready to accompany her 
whenever ſhe riſes in queit of food; and his attachment 
is ſo faithful and ſteady, that he prefers this laborious 
office to the free pleaſures which the calls of other 
partridges ſolicit him to enjoy: to theſe he ſometimes 
replies, but never quits his lation to indulge his appe- 


tite. At the expiration of the regular time, if the ſea- 


ſon be favourable and the incubation ſucceed, the 
chicks pierce the ſhell, and as ſoon as they have extri- 
cated themſelves, they begin to run, carrying ſome- 
times a part of the ſhell with them. It happens ſome- 
times, however, that they are unable to burſt from their 
priſon, and that they die in the ſtruggle. In this caſe, 
the feathers of the young bird are found glued to the 
inner ſurface of the ſhell, which will happen when- 
ever the egg is expoſed to too great heat. 

The male, though it has no ſhare in the incubation, 
aſſiſts the mother in raiſing the young. They lead them 
in common, continually call them together, point out 
to them their proper food, and teach them to find it by 
ſcratching the ground with their nails. It is not un- 
common to obſerve them ſquatted befide each other, 
covering the chickens with their wings, whoſe heads 
project on all ſides, preſenting very lively eyes. In ſuch 
cale, the parents are not eaſily fluſhed; and the ſportſ- 
man, who is attentive to the preſervation of bis game, 
avoids diſturbing ſo intereſting an office. But if the 
pointer comes too near, or runs in upon them, the male 
is always the firſt that ſprings, venting his anguiſh in a 

peculiar 
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_ NATURAL HISTORY 
. peculiar cry, and appropriated to this emergence. He 
Rops thirty or forty paces diſtant, and then returns upon 
the dog, and flutters and cries, to draw off the attention 
from its young, while they eſcape. To fuch a degree 
does parental affection inſpire courage in the moſt timid 
animals! Sometimes that tender fentiment inſpires in 
theſe birds a ſort of prudence, and ſuggeſts further ex- 
edients for ſaving the brood. When the male ſprings 
an ſuch caſes, he has been obſerved to fly lowly, and 
banging his wing, as if to decoy the enemy into a pur- 
fuit, in the expettation of an eaſy prey; while the bird 
keeps always before him, but at ſuch a ſhort diſtance 
as continually to afford hopes, till the ſportſman is 
carried away from the covey. On the other hand, the 
female ſprings ſhortly after the male, and ſhoots to a 
much greater diſtance, and invariably in a different di- 
reftion. Immediately after ſhe has alighted, ſhe returns 
back, running along the furrow, and finds her chickens 
ſcattered and ſquatted among the graſs and the leaves; 
haſtily colletts them, and before the dog has returned 
from the eager purſuit of the male, ſhe has led them 
to a diſtant ſpot, without giving the ſlighteſt notice to 
the ſportſman by any noiſe in retreating. It is an ob- 
ſervation with reipett to animals which holds very ge- 
neral, that the ardor for copulation is the meaſure of 
the olicitude for their progeny. The partridge 1s an 
inſtance: few birds are ſo amorous, and few diſcover 
ſuch an aſſiduous care or bold vigilance for their young. 
This ſtrength of affection ſometimes degenerates into 
- rancour, which the mother diſcovers to other coveys, 
purſuing them and tearing them with her bill. 
The legs of the young partridges are at firſt yellow, 
which colour grows lighter, running into white, and 
afterwards turns brown, and at laſt, when the bird 1s. 
three or four years old, it deepens almoſt into black. 
This 1s a method of diſcovering their age: another is 
drawn from the appearance of the laſt feather of the 
wing, which is pointed after the firſt moult, but in the 
following year 1s quite round, : 
The 
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The firſt food of young partridges is ants eggs, and 
the ſmall inſects which they find on the ground and 
among the herbage. Thoſe which are bred within 
doors refuſe grain for a long time, and probably this 
is not their proper aliment till they are grown up. 
They always prefer lettuce, ſuccory, chickweed, 
ſow-thiſtle, groundlel, and even the ſhoots of ſpring- 
ing corn. In the month of November their ſtomach 
is found filled with that ſubſtance, and during the 
winter they learn to ſearch for the tender herbage be- 
neath the ſnow. But when the ground is ſtiff with 
froſt, they reſort to the mild ſprings, and crop the 
herbs on their margins, though not ſuited to their 


conſtitution. —In ſummer they are never obſerved to 


drink. | 


Partridges are three months old, when the red tint 
diſcovers itſelf on the ſides of the temples between 
the eye and the ear; and its appearance is a critical pe- 
riod with theſe birds, as with all others in like caſes, 
ſince it advances the adult ſtate, Previous to this they 
are delicate, their wing feeble, and they dread the damps; 
but after they have recovered from'the ſhock, they be- 
come hardy, and begin to ply their wings, to ſpring 
together, and conſtantly keep company; and, though 
the covey be diſperſed, they learn to aſſemble again, 
in ſpite of the precautions of the ſportſman. 

They aſſemble by a call; every body knows the 
cry of a partridge, which is not very pleaſant; it is 
rather a ſharp grating noiſe, more like that of a ſcythe, 
than a warble. The mythologiſts, ſtruck with this 
reſemblance, metamorphoſed the inventor of that in- 
ſtrument into a partridge. The note of the male dif- 
fers not from the female, except in being louder and 
more drawling. The male is beſides diſtinguiſnhed 
from the female by a blunt ſpur on each leg, and a 
deep rufous creſcent, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 
on the breaſt, which is not found in the other ſex. 
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In this ſpecies, as in many others, there are more 
males batched than females; and it is a matter of ſome 
conſequence to deſtroy the ſupernumerary males, 
which diſturb the pairs already formed and check 
multiplication. The beſt method of catching them is 
to call them in the pairing ſeaſon by means of a fe- 
male, and the moſt uſeful for this purpofe is one 
that has been taken old. The males flock to the fe. 
male's voice, and fall into the fowler's ſnares. After 
they are entangled in the net, the ſupernumerary males 
are ſelected, and the females are ſet at liberty. 

The grey partridges are ſedentary birds, which 
not only continue in the fame country, but which ſtray 
as little as poſhble from the neighbourhood where they 
are. bred, and they always return again. They fear 
much the bird of prey; when they perceive him, they 
crowd clofe one upon another, but their formidable 
enemy diſcovers them from a diſtance, approaches 
them glancing along the ground, in order to ſpring 
one which he may catch on the wing. Surrounded 
by ſo many enemies, and expoſed to many dangers, 
we may naturally ſuppoſe that few reach a great age. 
Some fix the period of their life at ſeven years, and 
aflert that, in their fecond year, they have attained 
their full vigour, and give over laying in the ſixth. 
Olina ſays, that they live twelve or fifteen years. 

It has been tried to breed partridges in a domeſlic 
way, for the purpole of ſtocking grounds not inha- 
bited by them. The experiment has fucceeded, and 
it has been found that they may be raiſed nearly in 
the ſame way as pheaſants, only no dependence mult 
be put on the eggs of domeſtic partridges. Seldom 
do they lay, when reduced to that ſtate, and ſtill ſel- 
domer do they pair and eopulate; and they never 
have been oblerved to hatch in thoſe incloſures where 
the pheaſants ſo readily breed. We muſt therefore 
ſeareh in the fields for the eggs of free partridges, 
and ſet them under common hens. A ſingle 11 = 

atC 
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hatch about two. dozen, and rear that number of 
young, which will follow this ſtranger as well as they 
would do their natural mother, but they are not fo 
well acquainted with her voice. They become how- 
ever familiarized to it in a certain degree, and the 
partridge thus bred, retains through the reſt of its liſe 
the habit of calling when ſhe hEars the clucking of 
hens, When they have grown Rout and begin to 
ſeek their food, they may be let looſe where they are 
bred, and from which place they never remove to 
any great diſtance. 

The fleſh of the common partridge has long been 
eſteemed delicious and wholeſome food. It has two 
properties which are ſeldom combined}; it is juicy, and 
yet not fat. "Theſe birds have twenty-two quills in 
each wing, and eightcen in the tail, of which the four 
mid-ones are of the ſame colour with the hack. The 
noſtrils, which are at the origin of the bill, are more 
than half covered with a ſcreen of the ſame colour with 
the bill, hut of a foſter ſubſtance, as in the common 
hens. The craw is very ſmall, and the gizard uſually 
contains gravel mixed with the food, as obſerved in 
all the granivorous tribes. | 

Specific chara der of the common partridge, tetrao 
herdix: „ It has a naked ſaffron {ſpot under its eyes, 
its tail is ferruginous, its breaſt brown, its feet whitiſh,” 
Synonymes.—Tetrao perdix, Linn. and Gmel. Per- 
dix cinerea, Ray, Will. and Brifſ. The common par- 
tridge, Penn. and Lath, Grey partridge, Buff. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the common partridge 
mentioned by authors. | | 


The grey-white partridge of Briſſon, is certainly a 
variety of this. The general colour of the plumage is 
grey, with the fame markings, but fainter; but what 
puts it beyond doubt is, that it is found among flocks 
of the common partridge, and pairs with that bird. 

Buffon mentions alſo, that ten or twelve partridges, 
wholly white, have been ſeen at once among others 
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.of the common ſort; and theſe had the pupil of the 
eye red, as 1s common to the white hare, rat, ferret, 
&c. In the Leverian Muſeum is one wholly of a 
cream-colour. A ſecond variety, in the ſame place, 
bas the head and half the neck browniſh aſh-colour, 
marked with darker ſtreaks; round the neck a white 
collar; the under parts are alſo wholly white; the creſt 
of the bird like the common partridge, but very pale. 
There is alſo a further variety, wholly of a dun 
colour: and a fourth, much variegated, and very 
beautiful; the crown and nape brown, marked with 
rufous ſpots; the fore part of the neck and breaſt ci- 
nerous, minutely ſpeckled with black; on the breaft 
an horle-ſhoe; belly and vent yellowiſh white; the 
upper parts not unlike the common bird, but more 
elegantly variegated. 


Tux CAPE PARTRIDGE. " 

THIS is a large ſpecies, about the ſize of the red 
grous ; length nineteen inches; bill ſtout, of a reddiſh 
pale horn-colour: plumage in general duſky aſh-co- 
Jour, croſſed with irregular curved grey lines; the 
head almoſt plain; on the breaſt the feathers are 
ſtriped down the middle with white; the legs are red 
and ſtout, an inch above the hind claw is a ſharp 
ſpur, and about an inch further up, the rudiment of 
another; the claws are black. 

This inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called a pheaſant; and is moſt likely the ſpecies al- 
luded to in Forſter's Voyage, which he ſays is ſeen in 
large coveys, and not very ſhy, being e 
taken alive and tamed. They took ſeveral pairs, and, 
dipping them in water, ſtrewed them with aſhes, and 
then put them among the buſhes with their heads under 
their wings. Thus they ſtock thoſe places in which 
they do not breed naturally. Maſſon alſo mentions 
two kinds of partridges, as well as quails, as being 


plentiful at the Cape, (fee Phil. Tranſ, vol. goo 
. 306. 
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306.) but neither of them give the leaſt deſcription. 


Synonymes,—Tetrao Capenſis, Gmel. Cape partridge, 
Lath. 


Tux SENEGAL PARTRIDGE. 


A SIZE larger than the common partridge ; length 
thirteen inches; the top of the head bright ferru- 
ginous; from the noſtrils to the eyes is a black line, 
which paſſes over them, and a little behind; over 
this is a rufous white band, and above that a black 
one; the ſides of the head are white, ſtreaked with 
black; the neck tawny, marked with brown and 
white ſpots; the upper parts of the body and wings 
brown, tawny, and white, mixed; the under parts, 
from the breaſt, partly the ſame; the tail banded with 
tawny and brown; quills brown, with paler ſpots ; legs 
brown, naked, furniſhed with two ſpurs, one above 
the other, both of which are blunt. | 

This inhabits Senegal. It ſeems to be that which 
Addiſon calls the wood hen; and, if ſo, the fleſh is 
not very good. Speaking of the fleſh of the hares of 
Senegal, which he praiſes, he adds, The ſame can- 
not be ſaid of their partridges. I doubt much whether 
we ought not rather to call them wood hens; for they 
are of the ſame ſize, and much about the ſame co- 
lour. - They are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from other 
birds of this kind, by two ſtrong ſpurs to their feet.” 
Addiſon's Senegal, p. 44. | 

Specific character: “Its legs are double ſpurs; its 
eye-brows black.” Synonymes.—Tetrao bicalcara-- 
tus, Linn. and Emel. La perdrix du Senegal, Brifſ. 
La biſ-ergot, Buff. Senegal partridge, Lath. | 


Tux CEYLON PARTRIDGE. 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies; length about ſeven inches 
and only a trifle bigger than the quail. The bill 
is red; from thence to the eyes, and for ſome 
ſpace round them, naked and red; the head * 
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with black and white; neck, breaſt, upper part of 
the back, and wing coverts, black; each feather mark- 
ed down the middle with a ſagittal white ſtreak ; the 
tower part of the back 1s ferruginous; the tail round- 
ed, and brown; the legs red, naked, and furniſhed 
with two long {harp ſpurs, as in the preceding. 

The female has the head varied with black and aſh- 
colour; breaſt, back, and wings, ferruginous; the 
feathers of the back and wings are marked with brown 
in the middle, and thoſe of the breaſt margined with 
luteous; the tail brown; the legs without ſpurs. This 
tpecies inhabits Ceylon, being taken near Columbo, 
in that iſland. The Cingaleſe, call it haban-kukella. 
Synonymes.—T'ctrao zeylonenſis, mel. Perdix bi- 
calcarata, Penn. Ceylon partridge, Lath, 


Tut AFRICAN PARTRIDGE, 


SIZE of the common partridge, The bill yellow; 
rides of a fine red; the general colour of the plumage 
reddiſh brown; the top of the head and hind part of 
the neck deepeſt, and moſt inclined to brown; legs 
of a fine red, and furniſhed with two ſpurs behind, 
Native of the iſland of Madagaſcar, in Africa. Sy- 
nonymes.—Tetrao ſpadiceus, Gmel. Le perdrix 
rouge de Madagaſcar, Sonn. Brown African par- 
tridge, Lath. | 


Tux BARE-NECKED PARTRIDGE. 


IN this bird the throat and fore part of the neck 
are bare of feathers, being only covered with a red 
Kin; the tail ſpreads out like a fan; the legs are red, 
and furniſhed with a double ſpur, as the laſt ſpecies. 
One of theſe was alive at Paris; and it uſed to perch. 
Native place not known. | 

Specific character: © Its legs are double ſpurred 
and rufous; its throat naked and rufous.” Syno- 
nymes,—Tetrao nudicallis, Gmel. Le gorge-nue, 
Buff. Bare-necked partridge, Lathi. 
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Tux FRANCOLIN PARTRID GE. 


THIS bird is larger than the common partridge, 
and is likewiſe the moſt elegant of the genus. The 
bill is duſky ; irides hazel; the upper part of the head 
is red, fpotted with black; the back is covered with 
beautiful pointed feathers, bordered with orange ; but 
the lower part of the back and rump are croſſed with 


alternate lines of black and white; the ſides of the 


head, chin, throat and neck, breaſt and belly, are 
black; beneath each eye is a large oval ſpot of white; 
the neck is decorated with a broad orange: red collar; 
the ſides of the breaſt and body are marked with white 
ſpots; the lower part of the belly, and feathers over 
the thighs, are croſſed with black lines; the under 
tail coverts reddifh orange; quills duſky, marked with 
tranſverſe yellow ſpots; tail rounded, and ſtriped 
black and white, but quite black at the end; legs 
bare of feathers, reddiſh, and furniſhed with a ſpur. 
The female is leſs, and irregularly mixed with black 
and orange throughout; in the back and tail ſhe much 
reſembles the mate. 4 

This beautiful bird inhabits only the warmer parts 
of Europe, viz. Spain, Italy, the Lipari lands, thoſe 
of Sicily and Malta, and ſeveral other iſlands of the 
Mediterranean. It is ikewiſe met with in Barbary, 
Egypt, Aleppo, and ſeveral parts of Aſia, as far as 
Bengal. The manners of this bird are not well known, 
except that it feeds on grain, and may be kept in 


aviaries, where they readily produce their young. 


They have a loud cry, or ſort of whiſtle, which may 
be heard at a confiderable diſtance. Their fleſh is 
much eſteemed. „„ 

Specific character of the tetras francolinus: “ Its 
belly and throat are black, its tail wedged-ſhaped.“ 
Synonymes.—Tetrao francolinus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Tetrao orientalis, Haſſelg. Le francolin, Briſſ. and 
Buff. Francoline, Ray and ill. Francolin, Tourn. 
Edw. and Lath, ; 
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Tux MADAGASCAR PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE of the common partridge: top of the head 
pale rufous yellow; in the middle black, with rufous 
edges; on each ſide of the head are two bands, the 
one paſling through the eyes, the other beneath them; 
the ſpace between white, as in the throat; the hind 
part of the neck is alſo white, with a black mark at 
the end of each feather; lower part of the neck and 
breaſt black, with ſix white ſpots on each feather; 
belly the ſame, but the ſpots larger, and rufous; thighs 
pale rufous, croſſed with black bands; the back is 
reddiſh, but the ſcapulars are black in the middle, and 
irregularly {potted with rufous white; the greater quills 
black, croſſed with ftripes of white; rump and middle 
tail feathers pale rufous, croſſed with black bands; 
the reſt of a plain browniſh black ; legs pale rufous, 
furniſhed with a ſtrong ſpur. | | 

This bird inhabits Madagaſcar, and has been tranſ- 
ported from thence to the Iſle of France. It perches, 
and has a note much reſembling the Guinea pintado; 
whence the inhabitants call it perdix pintadee. | 

Synonymes.—Tetrao Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel. Le 
francolin de I'Tfle de France, Sonn. Pintado par- 
tridge, Lath. os 


Tux DAMASCUS PARTRIDGE. 


THIS differs very little from the common par- 
tridge, except in being much ſmaller; the bill is alſo 
longer than in that ſpecies, and the legs and feet 
are yellow. This fort is ſometimes ſeen in large 
flocks, paſſing through Brie, and other parts of France, 
on its paſlage elſewhere. „ 

Buffon mentions, that one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred, of theſe birds were once ſtopped ſor a whole 
day on their paſſage, attracted by a call-bird of the 
common kind; and he draws this as a ſtrong proof of 
their affinity tio that ſpecies: yet their migrating, 12 

| the 
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the other never does, ſeems to prove as ſtrongly to 
the contrary. 


Specific character of the Damaſcus partridge, tetrao 


Damaſcenus: It has a naked faffron ſpot under its 
eyes, its tail is ferruginous, its breaſt brown, its feet 
yellow.” Synonymes. - Tetrao Damaſcenus, Gmel. 
Le perdrix de Damas, Br://. Le petit perdrix griſe, 
Buff. Perdrix Damaſcena, Aldrov. and Will. Da- 
maſcus partridge, Lath. 


Tux MOUNTAIN PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE of the common partridge; length ten inches 
and three-quarters; bill red; head, throat, and hind 
part of the neck, reddiſh buff- colour; fore part of the 
neck, breaſt, upper part of the belly, ſides, and un- 
der tail coverts, pale cheſnut; the upper parts of the 


body and wings are hkewiſe cheſnut ; but the edges 


of the feathers are brown, and the back and ſcapulars 
have a mixture of grey; the lower belly, vent, and 
thighs, are very pale buff-colour; the tail conſiſts of 
twenty feathers; the fix middle ones are cheſnut 
brown, with grey Ups; the ſeven on each fide pale 
cheſnut; legs red. 

This frequents the mountainous parts on the conti- 
nent, and is ſometimes met with among the common 
partridges. It ſeems an intermediate ſpecies between 
that and the red partridge, but is truly neither, as the 
firſt has eighteen and the ſecond ſixteen feathers only 


in the tail. With this ſpecies the Jews appear to have 


been acquainted, ſince they repreſent it as an inhabi- 
tant of the mountains: * The King of Iſrael is come 
out to ſeek a flea, as one would hunt a partridge on 
the mountains.” 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 

Specific character of the mountain partridge, tetrao 
montanus: * Its feet and bill are red, its throat 
tawny-yellowiſh.” Synonymes.—Tetrao montanus, 
Gmel. La perdrix de montagne, Briſſ. Buff. and 
Friſch. Mountain partridge, Lath. 
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Taz FERRUGINOUS PARTRIDGE. 


- LENGTH twelve inches; crown of the head 
duſky and ferruginous winutely mixed; on the nape 
and hind part of the neck the feathers are one inch 
and a halt long; the middle part of them dark brown, 
and gloſſy; the ſhafts and margms all round ot a ye]- 
lowiſh bufi-colour, and pointed at the ends; which, 
when they are erected by the bird, appear ſomewhat 

like thoſe on ihe neck of the ruffed heath cock; theſe 
feathers are narrower, ara ſhorter in proportion, as 
they are neareſt the head; the upper parts of the body 
are ferruginous brown, minutely dotted with black; 
the feathers on the wing coverts and back are ſtreaked 
with pale yellowiſh buff; quills plain brown, the 
edges only being dotted with black; tail brown black; 
the three outer feathers plain, the others dotted with 
black; fore parts and ſides of he neck ferruginous, a 
little mottled with a paler colour; breaſt plain red 
brown; belly the ſame, but paler; vent duſky; legs 


brown. 
This is in the Leverian Muſcun, and ſuppoſed to 
come from the Cape of Gd Hope. Sonnerat's bird 


| came from China. He deſcribes it as having the 
rides red; the feathers of the back and rump ſtriped 
| with whitiſh, and long enough to hide the tatl; round 
black ſpots on the outer webs of tie wing feathers 
nd on the fide of che belly; otherwite it differs very 
. titte, It is probably the male bird. Synonymes.— 
Tetrao ferrugineus, Gme!. La grande caille de la 
Chine, Sonn. Hackled partridge, Lach. 


Tuk RED PARTRIDGE. 


OF chis there appears to be three principal varieties, 
' viz. the Greek partridge ; the Guernſey, or French 
[ : partridge; and the red Barbary partridge. As ſeveral 
ornithologiſts have conſidered them as diſtinct e 
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and others-as varieties only, we ſhall, for the greater 
clearneſs, deſcribe them under ſeparate heads. 


THE GREEK PARTRIDGE. 


THIS is much larger than the common ſpecies, and 
thirteen inches in length. Bill, eye-lids, and irides, red; 
the upper part of the head, neck, breaſt, and all the 
upper parts of the body are cinereous, tinged on the 
back and breaſt with rufous; the cheeks, throat, and 
fore part of the neck, are white, encircled quite round 
with a collar of black, which begins at the noſtrils, 
and paſſes through the eyes: from the belly to the 
vent the colour is yellowiſh, but the ſides are beau- 
tifully variegated with orange and black creſcents; the 
quills are brown; fome of the outer ones {potted with 
rufous on the edge, near the tip, and the lefler marked 
with grey; the tail conſiſts of fourteen cinereous ſea- 
thers ; the five outer ones have the end half rufous; 
the legs are red; the hind part furniſhed with a blunt 
knob or ſpur. | 


This is found in greateſt plenty inthe Cyclades i flands 


in the Archipelago, in Greece, and eſpecially in the 


in the iſland of Candia, though ſometimes it is met 
with in Italy and the Alps. Theſe frequent the rocky 
and mountainous parts, coming downwards in May to 
breed; and lay their eggs on the bare ground, under 
ſome ſtone, to the number of ſixteen or eighteeng 
which are white, ſpeckled with ſmall numerous red 
ſpots; they are reckoned very good to eat, and the 
white is ſaid not to harden in boiling. Synonymes of 
this variety are; Tetrao rufus, Linn. and Gmel. La 
bartaville, Briſſ. and Buff. Perdix Græca, ſeu ruffa 
major, Ray. Greek partridge, or great red partridge, 


Will. Red partridge, Albin. Greek partridge, Lath. 


The FRENCH or Guernnsty PARTRIDGE. 
THIS is ſmaller than the laſt: the bill, irides, and 
legs, are like that bird; the forehead is grey brown; 
3D 2 the 
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296 NATURAL HISTORY 
the hind head and neck, rufous ; the chin and throat 
white, encircled with black, like the former; added 


to which is a band of white over each eve to the hind. 


head: the fore part of the neck, and ſides of it, are 


cinereous, with two ſpots of black on each feather; 


thoſe of the hind head have two oblique black ſpots 
on each: the back, wings, and rump, are greyiſh 
brown; the breaſt pale aſh- colour; belly, ſides, thighs, 
and vent, rufous; the {ides marked with lunular ſtreaks 
of white, black, and orange; the quills grey brown, 
with the outer edges yellowiſh : rhe tail compoſed of 
ſixteen feathers; the four middle ones grey brown; 
the next on each ſide ruſous on the edges; the five 
outer ones rufous on both ſides: the male only has 
the blunt knob or ſpur behind the legs. 

This fpecies is found in various parts of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa; in many parts of Germany, though 
not in Auſtria they are plentiful in France, and Italy; 
and are found in the iſlands of Madeira, Guernſey, 
and Jerſey ; and now and then are met with in Eng- 
land, but rarely; nor do they breed here. Two of 
theſe have been ſhot at different times in Kent; and 
others have been killed in Hampſhire and Devon- 
ſhire ; ſuppoſed to be only ſuch as ſome gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood have turned out, with a view to 
naturalize them. Their food is ſimilar to that of the 
common partridge : Willughby found in the gizzard 


of one both caterpillars and ſnails. 


They are fond of dry and lofty ſituations, well co- 


vered with wood. Their ileſh is much eſteemed. In 


one thing, however, the red partridges differ, in being 
found in flocks; whereas in the common partridge, 
only thoſe belonging to the ſame covey are ever 
known to herd together; the red ones are alſo obſerved 
to perch at times on trees, which is never the caſe 
with our common partridge. The red ones ſometimes 
encreaſe in our menageries, though not with the ſame 
facility as phealants; for they are ever pining after 
liberty, 
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OF BIRDS. 397 
liberty, and ſeldom fatten well in that ſtate; nay, 
many of the young even die before they come to ma- 
turity. However this be, Tournefort talks of their 
becoming ſo tame in the iſle of Scio, that they may 
be driven to ſeek their food in the fields like fo many 
ſheep, and that each family can cauſe them to return 
to their refpettive maſters with a whiſtle; and further 
oblerves, that they are ſo plenty in the iſle of Nanfio 
as to be the peſt of the inhabitants, who make it a rule, 
to this day, to collect as many eggs as poſſible every 
year, in order to leſſen the breed, which in many ſea- 
ſons have totally eaten up the fruits of the harveſt. 

Red partridges are often uſed as we do cocks, for 
the amuſement of butchering each other. This paſ- 
time is now common in the iſle of Cyprus. Synony- 
mes. Tetrao ruſous, Linn. and Gmel. La perdrix 
rouge, Briſſ. and Buff. Perdix ruffa, red-legged par- 
tridge, Ray, Will. and Albin, Guernſey partridge, 
Lathi. ä 


The RED BARBARY PARTRI DOE. 


A BEAUTIFUL bird, but leſs than the common 
partridge: length twelve inches and a half. Bill ſcarlet; 
eyes hazel; eye-lids, and round the eye, ſcarlet; top 
of the head, and throat, light blueiſh aſh; behind the 


| ears a duſky ſpot or creſcent; round the neck a chel- - 


nut ring, Potied with white; ſhoulders blue, mixed 
with brown; rump, and middle tail feathers, aſh-co- 
loured; the fide feathers half aſh, half orange-red; 
the ſides of the body covered with beautiful feathers, 
variegated with orange and black; fore part of the 
neck aſh-colour; breaſt roſe-colour; belly, thighs, and 
vent, pale brown; the legs are red, with a blunt ſpur 
as In the others. This bird came from Santa Cruz 
In Barbary. Synonymes.—La perdrix rouge de Bar- 
barie, Briff. and Buff. Red-legged partridge from 
. Barbary, Edw. Barbary partridge, Shaw and Loath. 
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Beſides theſe varieties, Briſſon mentions one of a 
rufous white colour; the crown of the head rufous 
brown; and the ſides banded with rufoiis. Salerne 
alſo mentions flocks of theſe partridges at Berry and 
Sologne, which were entirely white, except the top of 
the head; but the white had a yellowiſh red tinge. 
His birds were eighteen inches in length, twenty-two 
in breadth, and weighed thirteen ounces. 

Specific character of the red partridge, tetrao rufus : 
& Its legs and bill are blood coloured; its throat is 
white, encircled with a black belt, dotted with white.” 


Tux RED-NECKED PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE of a ſmall partridge ; length thirteen inches: 
bill ſhort and red; round the eye a bare ſpace, point- 
ed before and behind; chin and throat bare and red; 
the general colour of the plamage brown, ſpotted 
above with darker brown; over the eye a white ſtreak; 
beneath another, which bounds the upper part of the 
bare ſpace on the throat, curving downwards ; both 
ſtreaks ariſe from the baſe of the bill: fides of the 
neck, and under parts of the body, white daſhed 
with brown; the brown marks largeſt as they are fur- 
theſt from the upper parts: the middle of the breaſt 
and belly brown; vent and thighs white ; tail ſhort, 
fcarcely more than an inch long, and ſpread ; legs 
red, furniſhed with a curved ſpur as long as the hind 
claw. Native of Africa. Synonymes.—Tetrao ru- 
bricollis, Gmel. La perdrix rouge d'Afrique, Buff. 
Red-necked partridge, Lath. | 


TE GAMBIAN PARTRIDGE. 
SMALLER than the Guernſey partridge; but 
ſhaped like it, and has allo a red bill, eyes, and legs: 
the general colour is dull brown; and on the breaſt 
is a {pot the colour of Spaniſh ſnuff. Theſe bend the 
tail greatly downwards in running, which they do oy 
| | 8 alt; 
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faſt; and are reckoned excellent eating. They are 
natives of Gambia, and frequent rocky and mountain- 
ous ſituations. 

Specific character of the tetrao petroſus : & Its bill 
and legs are red, its body duſky, with a furruginous 
ſpot on its breaſt.” Synonymes.—Tetrao petroſus, 


Gimel, La perdrix de roche, ou de la Gambia, Buff. 
 Rufous-breaſted partridge, Lath. 


Tux PEARLED CHINESE PARTRIDGE. 


SOMEWHAT larger than the common partridge: 
length twelve inches and a half. Bill blackiſh, almoſt 
an inch long: irides hazel]; over the eye 1s a rufous 
ſtripe, beginning at the nol] rils; beneath this a broader 
ſtreak of black, paſſing through the eyes, and under 
the eye.a white one; beſides which is another band, 
black, and in the direction of the under mandible: 
the crown of the head is brown, minutely ſpotted with 
white; the throat white; neck, breaſt, belly, ſides, 
and vent, brown, marked with round pearl-like {pots 
of rufous and white ; back and rump barred with ru- 
fous and brown; quills browniſh, croſſed with arcu- 
ated white bands; tail brown, tranſverſely ſtreaked 
and tipped with black ; legs. rufous; the male furniſh- 
ed with a ſpur behind. 

This ſpecies inhabits China, where it 1s called tche- 
cou. The bird alluded to in Oſbeck ſeems very like 
this, i not the ſame. He ſays that the Chineſe of qua- 
lity make uſe of it, as well as the common quai), to 
warm their hands in winter. Du Halde, in his Hiſtory 
of China, talks of clouds of partridges, being thouſands 
Ir a flock; and mentions alſo ſand partridges: but as 
he deſcribes neither, we are in the dark 1 in reſpett to 
the ſpecies. | 

Specific character of the fetrao ferlatus: © Its legs 
and eye-brows are rufous, its bill blackiſh, its throat 
white, its body duſky and variegated.” Synonymes. 
-—Tetrao perlatus, Gmel, La perdrix de la Chine, 


Briff. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Bri. La perdrix perlce de la Chine, Buff. Tetrao 
Chinenſis, /. Pearled partridge, Lath. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, more of a cream- 
colour, and minutely dotted with pearl-like ſpots, 
found in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 1 


Tux GINGI PARTRIDGE. 


THIS is leſs than the common partridge : bill 
black; irides yellow; top of the head deep brown; 
from the bill a white line paſſes over the eye almoſt to 
- the hind head; the throat is pale rufous; neck and 
cheeks the ſame, with a logitudinal ſtreak of black on 
each feather; on the brealt are two ſpots, one black, 
the other cheſnut, ſeparated from each other by a white 
one; back rufous grey; leſſer wing-coverts cheſnut, 
edged with rufous grey, and a fpot of the fame near 
the tip of each; the middle ones are cheſnut alſo, 
edged with pale yellow, and a round ſpot of black at 
the end of each: ſecond quills much the ſame; greater 
ones blackiſh brown: rump and tail rufous grey, with 
a ſpot of black on each feather in the ſhape of a tare: 
belly white, with two longitudinal pale cheſnut bands 
on each feather; legs rufous yellow. The female is 
i{maller. | EC. 

Theſe are found in the neighbourhood of Gingi, on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. Synonymes.—Tetrao gingi, 
Gmel. La perdrix de Gingi, Soxn. Gingi partridge, 
Lath. 1 5 | | 

ThE PONDICHERRY PARTRIDGE. 


SEZE of the common partridge ; bill duſky ; irides 
red; top of the head dull rufous grey; round the bill 
yellowiſh ; throat the ſame; the lower feathers tipped 
with black: hind part of the neck banded with black; 
the lower part of it, and the back, rufous, banded with 
white: breaſt pale rufous, undulated with black : belly 
white, croſſed with ſemicircular black bands; ſides 

98 ſpotted 
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ſpotted with rufous red; leſſer quills nearly the ſame, 
banded with ruſous white; the greater of a very deep 
grey; rump grey, croſſed with white bands, bordered 
with black lines on each fide; the two middle tail fea- 
thers rufous, croſſed with numerous zig-zag lines of 
brown, and four yellowiſh white bands on each; the 
reſt of the feathers bright browniſh red, banded on the 
inner webs with black: the male has a very ſtrong 
ſpur. Found moſtly about Pondicherry, on the coaſt 


of Coromandel. Synonymes.—Tetrao Pondicerianus, 


Gmel. La perdrix de Pondicherry, Sonn. Pondi- 


cherry partridge, Lath. 


TE JAVA PARTRIDGE. 


THE forchead of this bird is orange; crown a 
deep aſh-colour, with an orange ſpot behind; cheeks 
black, bounded on each fide by a band of orange 
riſing from each ſide of the chin: back and breaſt ci- 
nercous, marked with duſky ſemilunar ſpots; wing 
coverts, ſcapulars, and ſecondaries, black and cinere- 
ous, edged with yellow; primaries grey, edged with 
black : tail cinercous, with ſemilunar marks of black; 


belly dull orange; vent red, croſſed with a band of 


aln- colour and black: legs fleſh-colour. This inha- 
bits the iſland of Java. Synonymes.—Tetrao Java- 
nicus, mel. Javan partridge, Brown and Lath. 


THE MEXICAN PARTRIDGE. 


THIS is much larger than the common partridge : 
length twenty-one inches. Bill pale red; irides black; 
general colour of the plumage brown, yellow, and ful- 
vous, mixed, but the greateſt part of the head and 
neck is fulvous, marked with grey and white ſpots ; 
and the upper part of the head, the throat, and ſides, 
are {potted with black: wings grey, ſpotted with ful- 
vous and white above; beneath cinereous: legs pale 
red. This inhabits the more temperate parts of Mex- 
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ico; and the fleſh is accounted delicate and good, 
Synonymes.—Tetrao nævius, Gmel. La perdrix de 
montagne de Mexique, Br. Le roller de Mexique, 
Briſf. Ococolin, ſeu perdix montana, Ray, Buff. 
and Scha. Mexican partridge, Lath. 


TE GUIANA PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE of our common partridge : length eleven 
inches. Bill brown; round the eyes are red warty 
excreſcences; through the eye, and behind it, a pale 
rufous ſtreak; the upper part of the plumage is rufous 
brown ; the exterior webs of the ſcapulars mottled with 
aſh- colour: wing coverts mottled with browniſh aſt. 
colour; the back cinereous brown, with blackiſh dots; 
the throat cinereous ; breaſt einereous brown, marked 
with obſcure paler bars: the belly pale orange brown; 
legs yellow brown, Theſe inhabit Cayenne and 
Guiana. | 

It is probable, that the bird referred to in Buffon 
may be this ſpecies; for he merely: ſays, that it is like 
our partridge, even to the bill and legs, although he 
ranks it with the tinamous. Bancroft ſays it is near 
twice the ſize of ours: he adds, that they run on the 
ground, and ſkulk among the buſhes, like a quail, and 
when ſtarted, fy with a loud noiſe, like our partridge. 
The natives call them mams. One in the Britiſh * 
Muſeum correſponds with the above, except that the 

chin is buff colour, and the feathers of the head rather 
_ elongated. Synonymes.—Tetrao Guianenſis, Gmel. 
Le tocro, ou perdrix de la Guiane, Buff. Partridge 
of Guiana, Bancr. Guiana partridge, Lath, 


Tux GREEN PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE between the partridge and quail : length 
eleven inches and a half: general colour of the plu- 
mage a beautiful deep green, inclining to dufky about 
the head: the bill is pale red, a little bent at the end: 
between the bill and eye bare, and reddiſh ; beneath 


. and 


or innen, 


and bebind the eye the fame: the tail, thighs, and vent, 
duſky : the wings are of a fine reddiſh tawny brown, 
a littled mottled with black ; the quills paleſt : legs 
pale red ; hind toe without a claw. This is alſo in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. Synonymes,—Tetrao viridus, 
Gmel. Green partridge, Lath. | 


Tu VIRGINIAN PARTRIDGE. 


SMALLER than the common partridge: bil] black; 
irides red; ſides of the head and throat yellowiſh white; 
on each {ide of the head three blackiſh bands; one 
above, a ſecond under the eye, and a third beginning 
beneath the throat, and tending toward the back part 
of the head, forming a kind of collar: the top of the 
head, neck, back, and rump, rufous brown, variegated 
with black: wing coverts rufous brown and black; 
quills dull brown, edged with rufous: tail plain dull 
brown; legs brown. This inhabits North America, 
particularly Virginia, where it perches on trees, fre- 
quenting the woody rather than the open ſpots. Sy- 
nonymes.—Tetrao Virginianus, Linn. and Gmel. La 
perdrix d'Amerique, Briſſ. American partridge, 
Cateſh. Virginia paxtridge, Lath. 


Tuz MARYLAND PARTRIDGE. 


SIZE of the preceding: bill ſtout, and black; 
irides yellow; head, and all the upper parts, rufous 
brown, minutely mottled with black, and ſome of the 
ſcapulars have a ſtreak of yellow on them: the fore- 
head is white, which divides, and forms a ſtreak of the 
ſame over each eye, paſſing behind it, and ſome way 
down the neck at the back part: above this white 
{treak the feathers are duſky black : the chin and throat 

are white, bounded all round by duſky black, which 
is deepeſt before, and ſhaped like a creſcent : the un- 


der parts of the body are dirty yellowiſh white, marked - 
with curved black lines: the ſides, thighs, and vent, 


mixed with cheſnut: legs brown, In ſome birds there 
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is a mixture of white on each fide of ihe neck back- 
wards; and the black creſcent on the fore part of the 
neck deeper, and of a darker colour. The hen lcarce- 
ly differs from the cock, except that the chin is buff. 
coloured. | 

This ſpecies is found in North America, from Eaſt 
Florida to Nova Scotia, to which laſt place it wigrates 
in ſpring, and breeds all over the middle ſtates in the 
month of June, particularly in Mary iand, where it 
multiplies aſtoniſhingly, laying from twenty-two to 
twenty-hve eggs. It feels on Indian corn and ber- 
TIES; and is oftener found in bruſhy places and hedges 
than in the open fields, and if diſturbed frequently 
takes to the trees. It returns ſouthward in autumn, 
and is accounted good eating. The note is a loud 
kind of whiitle, twice quickly repeated. The native 
Indians call it ho-ouy; the American ſettlers, bob- 
white, Towards winter it grows teme, and flocks of 
three or four dozen come into farm-yards for the 
looſe grain, or run before the traveller to pick it from 
the horſe-dung on the road. This bird is likewiſe {aid 
to be found in Sweden as well as America. 

Specific charatier of the tetrao Marilandus: “ Its 
eye-brows are white, its neck dotted with black and 
white.” The American partridges are about one-halt 
larger than the Engliſh quails, and are plump and 
well-talted. They are frequent in North America, as 
high as Canada. They lay early, and haich about 
the beginning of May ; their numerous covies make 
a loud noiſe when ſprung. The cock perches on a 
| fence, and emits. his double note while the hen is 
fitting. Theſe birds have been introduced into Ja- 
maica, where they are naturalized, and ſaid to breed 
twice a year. Synonymes.—Tetrao Marilandus, Linn. 
and Gmel. La perdrix de la Nouvelle Angleterre, 
Briſſ. and Buff. New England partridge, Albin, 
Brown, and Penn. Maryland partridge, Lath. 
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Tur ARRAGON PARTRIDGE. 


A SIZE larger than the common partridge : bill 
black; head aſh-colour; throat black; round the 
neck ferruginous; breaſt rufous, croſſed with a band 
of black; back variegated brown and ferruginous ; 
belly, thighs, and quills, black; wing coverts ferru- 
ginous; beneath them white; tail cuneiform, cinere- 
ous brown; the outer feathers tipped with white; vent 
white, ſpotted with ferruginous; legs aſh-coloured, 
hairy on the fore part, and armed with ſpurs. The 
female differs in having a grey breaſt, and the band 
thereon narrower than in the male. 

This ſpecies inhabits the neighbourhood of Sara- 
goſſa, in the province of Arragon, in Spain; and makes 
a neſt on the ground, laying four or five teſtaceous- 
coloured eggs, ſpotted with brown; and is known by 
the name of churra.' Synonymes.—Tetrao Arragoniay 
Gmel. Arragonian partridge, Lath. 


Tur COMMON OUAIL. 
THIS bird was well known among the ancients. 
In Greek, it is rn; in Latin, coturnix; in Ita- 
lian, quaglia; in Spaniſh, cuaderviz; in German, 


wachtel ; Friſch aſſerts, that in the time of Charlemagne: 
it was called quacara ; ſome others have termed it 


currelius, on account of its {wift running. Theophraſ- 
tus was the firſt who remarked the intimate relation 
between the partridge and the quail; and he beſtowed 
on it the name of dwarf partridge. There are, indeed, 
many ſtrong points of analogy between theſe birds: 
they are both pulverulent ; they have ſhort wings and 
tail, and run very ſwiftly ; their bill is like that of the 
gallinaceous tribe; their plumage is moſtly grey, 
ſpeckled with brown. Beſides, they feed, copulate, 
build their neſt, hatch their eggs, and raiſe their young 
nearly in the ſame way; both are of a ſalacious diſ- 
poſition, and the males quarrel much with each on. 
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But how numerous foever be theſe points of reſem- 
blance, they are yet balanced by an almoſt equal num- 
ber of diſparities, which make the quails a ſpecies en- 
tirely diſtin from the partridges. Their diſpoſitions 
are not lo gentle; and it is extremely rare to ſee them 
tamed. They are -not of ſuch a ſocial temper ; for 
they feidom-form themſelves into coveys, except when 
their wants unite the feeble family to their mother, or 
ſome common and powerful cauſe urges at once the 
whole ſpecies to aſſemble together, and traverſe the 
extent of the ocean, holding their courſe to the ſame 
diſtant land. But this forced aſſociation ſubſiſts no 
longer than neceſſity requires; and after they have 
alighted, and find in their newly adopted country that 
they can live at will, their union difſolves. The ap- 
petite of love is the only tie that binds them together, 
and even this connection is unſtable and momentary ; 
for though the male ſeeks the female with the greateſt 
ardour, he diſcovers no choice or predileQion; the 
matches are formed haſtily, and as quickly broken. 
As foon as paſhon has ſpent its force, the male treats 
his mate with indifference and cruelty, and abandons 
her to the labour and care of raiſing the family. The 
young are hardly grown up when they ſeparate, or, 
f they are kept together, they fight obſtinately with 
each other; their quarrels are terminated only by 
their mutual deſtruttion: hence the ancient ſaying 
of Ariſtophanes, that obſtinate quarrelſome children 
were like quails in a cage. ” 
Ide ſtrong propenſity of the quails to migrate at 
certain ſeaſons, is one of their moſt powerful inſtindts. 
The cauſe of this deſire muſt be very general, for it 
adts not only on the whole ſpecies, but alſo on indi- 
viduals kept in confinement and debarred from com- 
munication with their kind. Some young quails, 
| bred in cages from their earlieſt infancy, which had 
never enjoyed liberty, and therefore could not feel 


its loſs, were yet oblerved for the ſpace of four years, 
f 10 
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to ſhew a degree of reſtleſſneſs, and to flutter with 
unuſual agitations, regularly at the ſeaſon of migra- 
tion, which returns twice annually, in April and in 
September. This uneaſineſs laſted thirty days each 
time, and began conſtantly an hour before ſun-rife. 
The priſoners moved backward and forward from one 
end of the cage to the other, and darted againſt the 
net which covered it, and often with ſuch violence, 
that they dropped down ſtunned by the blow. They 
paſſed the night in theſe fruitleſs ſtruggles, and the 
following day they appeared dejetted, exhauſted, and 


torpid. Indeed, in the ſtate of liberty, quails fleep ; 


the greater part of the day: and if to this we add, 
that they are ſeldom obſerved to arrive in the day- 
time, we may infer, that they perform their journies 
by night, and that the diſpoſition to migrate is innate: 
whether that avoiding the extremes of heat and cold, 
they remove to the north in ſummer, and advance to 
the ſouth in winter; or, what is more probable, that 
they direct their courſe to thoſe countries where the 
harveſt is making, and thus change their abode to 
procure the proper ſubſiſtence for themſelves and for 
their young. This laſt reaſon is the moſt probable; 
for, on the one hand, it is proved by experience, that 
quails can well ſupport cold; ſince Horrebow informs 
us that they have been found in Iceland; and they 
have been kept for years together in a room without 
fire, and having even a northern aſpett, and yet ſeem- 
ed not in the leaſt affeQed by the ſevereſt winters. On 
the other band, it appears, that one circumſtance. 
which determines them to abide in a country, 1s the 
plenty of herbage ; for it is well known by ſportſmen, 
that when the ſpring is dry, and conſequently graſs 
ſcarce, there are few quails the reſt of the year. Be- 
hides, the ſpur of actual want is a more powerful cauſe, 
is more conſiſtent with the limited inſtin&t of theſe ani- 
mals, and implies leſs foreſight, which philoſophers 
have rather been too liberal in beſtowing on * 
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When they cannot procure ſubſiſtence in one coun- 
try, it is very natural to ſuppoſe that they will ſeek it 
in another. This ſcarcity of food intimates to them 
their ſituation, and rouſes all their faculties into action. 
They leave the exhauſted tract, riſe into the regions 
of air, and puſh forward to diſcover countries which 
may preſent them with abundance. Habit joining 
welt to the inſtinct common to all animals, but moſt 
remarkable in the winged tribes, of ſcenting their food 
from a diſtance, gives birth to a diſpoſition which is 
as it were innate ; it is not therefore ſurpriſing that the 
fame quails ſhould return annually to the ſame haunts. 
But we can hardly ſuppoſe with Ariſtotle, that it 1s 
from an attentive obſervation of the ſeaſons, and that 
they change their climate twice a-year, like the ancient 
kings of Perſia. It will be {till more difficult to ad- 
mit, with Cateſby and Belon, and ſome others, that 
when they ſhift their reſidence, they wing their courle 
without interruption to the Antipodes, there to find 
exattly the lame latitude, and to enjoy the fame tem- 
perature; which would imply ſcienthc knowledge, 
or rather error, to which brute inſtintt is much leſs 
ſubjett than cultivated reaſon. 

But whatever ſpeculations we may form with reſpett 
to the migration of the quails, certain it is, that when 
they enjoy their natural liberty they depart and return 
at ſtated times. They left Greece according to Aril- 
totle, in the month Boedromion, which comprehended 
the end of Auguſt and the beginning of September. 
In Sileſia, they arrive in the month of May, and de- 
part about the end of Auguſt. They arrive in France 
about the tenth or twelfth of May. Mundella fays, 
that they begin to appear in the neighbourhood of 
Venice about the middle of April. Olina fixes the 
time of their arrival in the Campagna di Roma in the 
beginning of April. But almoſt all agree that they 
depart alter the firſt autumnal froft, which ſpoils the 
graſs and deſtroys the inſe&s; the corn allo being . 

ried, 
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ried, and the fields left bare. And ſince the colds of 
May do not drive them back to the ſouth, we are 
furniſhed with another proof that warmth is not what 
they ſeek, but that their real object is food, and of 
which the ſpring froſts cannot deprive them. We 
muſt not, however, conſider theſe terms as invariably 
fixed. They will vary within certain limits in different 
countries according to the nature of the climate; and 
even in the ſame region, they will be affetted by the 
lateneſs or carlincſs of the ſeaſon, which will advance 
or retard the harveſt, and will promote or check the 
multplication of the inſects which ſupport the quails. 
Both the ancients and the moderns have been buſy 
in forming theories with regard to the migration of 
the quail; ſome have heightened it by the addition of 
the marvellous ; while others, ſtruck with the difficulty 
of concgiving that ſo ſmall a bird, and which flies tar- 
dily and laboriouſly, could perform diſtant jourmes, 
have heſitated to admit the fact, and have had recourſe 
to hypotheſes ſtill more extraordinary to account for 
their regular diſappearance at certain ſtated ſeaſons. 
None of the ancients ever entertained indeed the 
ſlighteſt doubt on the ſuhjett : and yet they well knew 
that the quail is inactive, flies little, and with reluc- 
tance; and that though extremely ardent in its paſ- 
ons, it employs not its wings to tranſport itſelf to the 
invitation of the female, but often travels near a mile 
through the cloſed herbage to meet her, and never 
riſes into the air except when cloſely purſued. With 
all theſe circumſtances, the ancients were acquainted; 
but they never dreamt that, on the ee of the 
cold ſeaſon, theſe birds crept into holes to remain in 
a dormant ſtate during the winter, like the dormice, 
the hedge hogs, the marmots, the bats, &c. This ab- 
ſurdity was reſerved for ſome moderns, who certain 
did not know that the internal heat of animals ſubject 
to become torpid, being generally inferior to that of 
other quadrupeds, and ſtill more to that of birds, re- 
Vor. VI. No. go. 3 quires 
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quires a conſtant acceſſion of warmth from the air; for 
when this ſource fails, the vital action is ſuſpended; 
and, if they were expoſed to a greater cold, they would 

in a ſhort time periſh. This certainly is not applica- 
ble to the quails, which are generally eſteemed of a 

hotter conſtitution than the other birds. But, if the 
quails neither conceal themſelves, nor remain torpid 
through the winter, and always diſappear in that ſea- 
. Jon, we may certainly concluce that they migrate into 

other countries. And this fact is demonſtrated by a 

great number of other authorities. 
Belon, happening in auumn to be on-board a vel- 

ſel, in his paſſage from Rhodes to Alexandria, ſaw 

quails flying from the north towards the ſouth. Many 
of them were caught-by the mariners, and grains of 

wheat were found entire in their craw. The preccd- 
ing ſpring, the ſame obſerver ſaw, in failing from the 
land of Zante to the Morea, a great number of them 
in motion from ſouth to north; and he affirms that, 
in Europe as well as Aſia, quails are generall) mi- 
grating birds. 

The commander Godeheu conſtantly ſaw them 
paſſing Malta in the month of May, aided by certain 
winds, and again in September in their return. Buf— 
fon aſſures us that the French, in the fine nights during 
ſpring, often hear them arrive, and can eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh their cry, though at a great height in the air. 

They are no where more plenty than on the French 

coaſts, oppoſite to Africa or Aſia, and in the inter- 

Jacent iſlands. Almoſt all thoſe of the Archipelago, 

and even the ſhelves, are, according to Tournefort, 

covered with them, in certain times of the year ; and 
more than one of thoſe iſlands has been named Orty- 
gia, or Quail Iſland. In the age of Varro, it was 
remarked, that at the ſeaſons of the arrival and de— 
parture of the quails, immenſe flocks were ſeen in 
the iſles of Pontia, Pandataria, and others ſcattercd 
along the ſouthern coaſt of Italy, and which they pro- 

| | | babiy 
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bably choſe for a ſtation to recruit. About the be- 
zinning of autumn, ſuch great numbers were caught in 
the illand of Caprea, in the entrance of the gulph of 
Naples, that the biſhop of the iſland drew his principal 
revenue from the profits of the game, and was for 
that reaſon called The Quaztis' Biſhop. Many too are 
caught in the neighbourhood of Peſaro, which is fitu- 
ated on the Adriatic gulf, about the end of autumn, 
the ſcaſon of their arrival. Laſlly, ſuch amazing 
numbers drop on the weltern coaſts of the kingdom 
of Naples, that in the extent of four or five miles ſome- 
times a hundred thouſand have been taken in a day, 
and fold for eight livres per hundred, to a fort of bro- 
kers who carry them to Rome, where they are much 
leſs common. Clouds of themallo alight in the ſpring 
on the coaſts of Provence, which border on the ſea; 
and are then ſo exhauſted, with the fatigue of their 
journey, that for the firſt days they may be caught 
with the hand: e „ 
Many iſlands are ſcattered at intervals, on which 
the quails are known to alight, in order to recruit their, 
exhaulted vigour: ſuch as Minorca, Corſica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, and other iſles in the Archipe- 
lago. But {till it would be impoſſible for them to per- 


form the journey without ſome further aid. Ariſtotle, 


was well convinced that this was neceſlary, and was 
even acquainted with the kind of aid which the quails 
moſt commonly received: When the north wind 
blows, the quails (ſays he) perform their journey with 
eale; but when the ſouth wind prevails, they make a 
painful progreſs, and declare their labour and exer- 
ton, by the cries which they utter in their flight.” In 
fact, it is the wind which aſſiſts the quails in their pal- 
ſage; not indeed the north wind alone, but a favour- 
able wind; nor- does the ſouth impede their progrels, 
but lo far as it is contiary to the direction of their mos 
tion: and this muſt take place in all countries where 
the quails perform their journies acrols the ſeas, 
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T9 NATURA HISTORY 
When greatly exhauſted, they have been known to 
ſettle on the maſts and rigging of ſhips; and have even 
been ſeen to fall and periſh in vaſt numbers on the 
fea. We know alſo, that the Author of nature em- 
ployed the wind, as the moſt conformable to the gene- 
ral laws which he had eſtabliſhed, to ſhower the im- 
menſe multitudes of quails upon the murmuring II. 
raelites in the deſert; and this wind, which came from 
the ſouth-weſt, iwept over Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
coaſts of the Red Sea, and in a word, the countrics 
where theſe birds are moſt abundant. 

- But all the quails do not migrate; there are a few 
which, being unable to follpw the reſt, remain behind; 
either from having received a wound, or, being the 
product of the ſecond hatch, they are too young and 
feeble to perform the journey. Thele ſtragglers ſeck 
to find a proper ſituation in the country where they 
are obliged to remain, In France the number of 
theſe is inconſiderable. Mr. Pennant affures us, that 
in England a part only of the quails are obſerved to 
quit the iſland entirely, while thoſe which remain ſhift 
their quarters, removing from the interior counties 
to the fea coaſt, and particularly into Eſſex, where 
they continue through the winter : if the froſt or ſnow 
drive them from the ſtubble fields or marfhes, they 
retreat to the beach, and ſubſiſt upon the marine 
plants, which they can pick up between high and low 
water mark. The ſame author fubjoins, that the time 
of their appearance in Eſſex correſponds exattly to 
that of their leaving the inland coumry. It is like- 
wiſe ſaid, that a great number of them remain in Spain 
and in the ſouth of Italy, when the winter is not ſo 
fevere as entirely to deſtroy the ſeeds and infetts that 
Jerve for their food. 

With reſpett to ſuch as venture to croſs the feas, 
thoſe only perform a fortunate voyage that are aſſiſted 
by a fair wind; and if in the preceding ſeaſon it has 
feldom blown from a favourable quarter, much fewer 
| ; . arrive 
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arrive in the countries where they ſpend their ſummer. 
And, in general, we may judge with tolerable accuracy 
of the place whence they have come, by the direction 
of the breeze which wafts them along. This is like- 


wile applicable to the arrival of the woodcock, ſnipe, 


1 

As ſoon as the quails arrive, they ſet about the 
work of incubation. They do not pair; and if the 
number of males exceeds much that of the females, 

monogamy would have been inconvenient. Fidelity, 
confidence, perſonal attachinent, qualities Io defirable 
in the individual, would have been hurttul in the ſpe- 

cies. The multitude of males reduced to a ſtate of 

celibacy, would diſturb the pairs that are formed, and 
render them unprolific. But in the preſent caſe, the 
unbounded liberty of union blunts and extinguiſhes 
all jealouſy and rivalſbip among them. The male has 
been oblerved to repeat a dozen times a-day his em- 
braces with ſeveral females indiſcriminately ; and 
while nature tolerates this kind of libertiniſm, ſhe 
provides for the multiplication of the ſpecies. Each 
female, according to Buffon, drops fifteen or twenty 
eggs into a neſt, which ſhe hollows in the ground with 
ber claws, lines with graſs and leaves, and conceals as 
much as poſſible from the piercing eye of the hawk. 
Theſe eggs are greyiſh, ſpeckled wich brown, Mr. 
Pennant ſays, that in England, the quails ſeldom lay 
more than {ix or ſeven eggs. If this fact be uniform, 
we may conclude that they are leſs prolific here, than 
in France, Italy, &c. and it remains to be inquired, 
whether this diminution of the genial powers ought 40 
be attributed to the cold, or ſome other quality of the 
climate. Aldrovandus aſſerts, that the quails begin 
to lay the ſame year they are hatched, in the month of 
Auguſt, and have ten eggs. 

The quail fits about three weeks, and the young are 
able to run almoſt as ſoon as they leave the ſhell, like 
the young partridges ; but they are in many reſpects 
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414 NATURAL HISTORY 

more hardy, ſince in the ſtate of liberty they quit their 
mother much earlier, and even venture to depend on 
themſelves for ſubſiſtence eight or ten days after they 
are hatched. This circumſtance has made ſome per- 
ſons ſuppole that the quail lays twice a- year; but this 
is doubtful, except they have been diſturbed in their 
firſt hatch. It is not even affirmed that they begin 
another after they bave arrived in Africa in the month 
of September, though this would be much more pro- 
bable, ſince on account of their regular migrations 
they are unacquainted with autumn and winter, and 
the year to them conſiſts of two ſprings and two ſum- 
mers: and they change their climate, it might ſeem, 
to enjoy and perpetuate the ever verdant ſeaſon of 
love and propagation. Certain it is, that they drop 
their feathers twice a-year, in the end of winter and 
on the approach. of auiumn. Each moulting laſts a 


month ; and as ſoon as their plumage is reſtored, oy 


wing their paſlage, if at liberty, into ther climes. 
When the young are four months old, they are able 
to accompany their parents in their diſtant flight. 
The female differs from the male in being ſomewhat 
larger, according to Aldrovandus, (others reckon it 
equal, and others ſmaller;) in having a white brealt 
3 with black ſpots almoſt round; while in the 
male it is reddiſh, without any intermixture of other 
colours: its bill is alſo black, as well as its throat, 
and a few hairs that grow round the baſe of the upper 
mandible. The male and female have each two cries; 
a louder and a fainter : but he never gives the ſono- 
rous call, except when parted from the females; nor 


when confined, though he has a female companion: 


The female has a well-known cry, which invites the 
male; and though it is very weak, and audible only a 
ſhort way, the males flock to it from a conſiderable 
diitance. The male is more ardent than the female, 


as he runs to her amorous murmurs With ſuch prect- 


pitation and inconſiderateneſs, as to alight to her often 
in che ſnare of the bird- catcher. 


The 
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The quail, like the partridge and many other ani- 


mals, never multiplies its kind, except when it enjoys 


the liberty of nature. In vain have the forlorn pri- 
ſoners been furniſhed with the materials for conſtruct- 
ing their neſts; the tendereſt concerns are ſtifled in 
their breaſt, and their eggs are allowed to drop un- 


heeded. 


The quails feed on wheat, millet, hemp-ſeed, h 


green herbage, inſects, and all ſorts of ſeed, even 
that of the hellebore ; which gave the ancients an an- 
tipathy to its fleſh, augmented ſtill. farther by the re- 
flection that theſe were the only animals beſides man 
that are ſubject to the epilepſy. But experience has 
deſtroyed this prejudice. In Holland, where theſe 
birds are frequent, eſpecially along the coaſts, it is 
uſual to call the berries of Bryony quail-berries; 
which ſhews that they prefer that ſort of food. 

Quails inhabit the fields, the paſture grounds, and 


the ſtanding corn; but ſeldom reſort to the woods, 


and never perch upon trees. They grow much fat- 
ter than partridges. What is ſuppoled to contribute 
to this, is their remaining ſtill during the greateſt part 
of the heat of the day; they conceal themſelves in 


the talleſt graſs, and ſometimes continue in the fame 


ſpot for the ſpace of four hours, lying on their ſide, 
with their legs extended; and ſo much are they over- 
come with the drowſy indolence, that a dog muſt ab- 
ſolutely run upon them before they are fluſhed. 

It is ſaid that they live only four or five years, and 
Olina attributes the ſhortneſs of the term to their diſ- 
poſition toxcorpulency. Artemidorus imputes it to their 


unhappy quarrelſome temper; and ſuch is really their 


charatter, for they have been made to fight in public 
like game cocks. Solon even directed that ſuch com- 
bats ſhould be exhibited to the youth, with the view to 
in{lame their courage. And this ſpecies of gymnaſltic 
exerciſe, which would appear to us ſo puerile, muſt 
have been held in high eſtimation by the Romans, 
| and 
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and conſidered as an affair of ſtate, fince we are told 
that Auguſtus puniſhed a prefect of Egypt with death, 
for buying and bringing to table one of theſe birds 
that had acquired celebrity by its victories. Till very 
lately, this fort of amuſement was common in ſome 
cities of Italy. Théy gave two quails high fecding ; 
and then placed them oppoſite to each other, at the 
ends of a long table, and threw between them a few 
grains of millet feed, -as the bone of contention. At 
hrit, the birds ſhow a n alpect, and then 
ruſh on like lightening, ſtrike with. their bills, erect- 
ing the head aud riling upon their ſpurs, like che 
game cock, and fight till one yields the field of bat- 
tle. Formerly, theſe combats were performed be- 
tween a quail and a man, by way of initiating or pre- 
paring them for the quail pit; the quail was put into 
a large box, and ſet in the middle of a circle traced 
on the floor; the man ſtruck it on the head with one 
finger, or plucked ſome feathers from it: if the quail, 
in defending itſelf, did not pals the limits of the cir- 
ele, its maſter gained the wager; but if in its fury it 
tranſgreſſed the bounds, its *worthy antagoniſt was 
declared vittor; and ſuch quails as often won the 
prize fold very dear, Even at the preſent day, this 
1s a favourite amuſement in China. 5 
Since the quail is accuſtomed to migrate, and tra 
vels to immenſe diſtances by the aid of the wind, it is 
eaſy to conceive that it muſt be ſpread through a wide 
extent. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
through the whole inhabitcd part of Africa; in Spain, 
Italy, France, Swifferland, the Netherlands, Germany, 
England, Scotland, and as far as Iceland; and ealt- 
wards, in Poland, Ruſſia, Tartary, as for as China. 
It is even likely that it could migrate into America; 
ſince it every year penetrates ncar the polar circles, 
where the two continents approach. In general, it is 
more common along the coaſts than in the interior 
country. The quail is therefore an univerſal inha- 
buant, and is every where eſteemed excellent one. 
'The 
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The female, or a call imitative of her cry, is made 
uſe of to draw the males into ſnares. It is even ſaid, 
that a mirror having a nooſe placed before it is ſuffi- 
cient ; the bird, miſtaking its image for another of the 
ſpecies, ruſhes towards it. "The Chineſe catch them 
as they fly with flender nets, which they uſe very dex- 
teroully. In general all the forms of ſnares that are 
uſed for other birds, ſucceed with the quails, and 
eſpecially the males, which are leſs ſuſpicious, more 
ardent, and which may be led at pleaſure by imitating 
the cry of the female, This ardor of the quails has 
occalioned the quality to be alcribed to their eggs, fat, 
&c. of reſtoring a relaxed frame, and rouſing the ge- 
nital powers. 

In the autumn, great quantities of quails are fre- 


quently imported into England from France, for the 


table; which are ingeniouſly packed alive, about an 


hundred in a large {quare box, divided into five or.. 


{ix partitions one above another, juſt high enough to 
admit the quails to ſtand upright ; theſe boxes have 
wires on the fore part, and each partition furniſhed 
with a little trough for food; and they may be thus 
conveyed to great diſtances without difficulty. With 
us in England they may be ſaid not to be plenty at any 
time. They certainly breed with us, and the major 
part migrate ſouth in autumn. | 


Specific character of the common quail, tetraoco- 


turnix: Its body is ſpotted with grey, its eye-brow 


white, the margin of its tail-quills, with a creſcent, fer- 


ruginous.” The quail occurs in every part of Great 
Britain, but is not frequent. Synonymes.— La caille, 
Buff. Tetrao coturnix, Linn. and Gmel, Perdix 
coturnix, Lath. Ind. Coturnix, all the naturaliſts. 

There is a variety of the common quail, which dif- 
fers merely in being of a larger ſize, and is found in 
Poland. Alfo a quail totally white is mentioned by 
Ariſtotle, | 
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Tux CHINESE QUAIL. 


THIS is the moſt beautiful of the ſpecies, in length 
from five to ſix inches. The bill is black; all the 
upper parts beautifully variegated with blackiſh and 
pale brown; the throat black; cheeks and fore part 
of the neck white; an the cheeks is a line paſſing from 
the gape through the middle, communicating on the 
fore part with the black an the throat; the breaſt is 
deep aſh-colour, marked with bright cheſnut ſpots: 
between the fore part of the neck and the breaſt is a 
band of black ; the belly, thighs, and vent, cheſnut ; 
quills pale brown; tail very ſhort, and cheſnut; legs 
yellow. The cock 1s larger than its female. 
This ſpecies is found both in China and the Phi- 
lippine ifles, and is frequently made uſe of by the 
Chineſe to warm the hands in winter, as many of the 
paper-hangings from that country ſhew. The females 
are brought up by the Europeans, to make pies with 
on their voyage home, and coſt three kandarin apiece: 
the cock quail is much leſs abundant than the females. 
Synonymes.—'Tetrao Chinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. La 
* caille des Philippines, Brz//. La fraiſe, ou caille dz 
la Chine, Buff. Chineſe quail, Edw. and Lath. 


Tus CRESTED QUAIL, 


SIZE of the common quail : length fix inches three 
quarters. Bill very ſtout, and brown; on the head is 

a narrow creſt, an inch in length ; this creſt, the crown 
of the head, and chin, are fulvous; cheeks, neck, back, 
and rump, and from the þelly to the vent, variegated 
with rufous, brown, black, and yellowiſh white, in- 
clining moſt to black on the cheeks and neck, and to 
rutous on the breaſt and belly; the quills are brown; 
tail variegated brown and grey; legs brown. 

This bird inhabits Guiana and Mexico. Buffon 
ſays, that it 1s obſcure in colour, and diſtinguiſhed by 
its cry yhich is flat, and ſomewhat plaintive. 3 

5 : (ex 
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ther is alſo mentioned, without the creſt, rather ſmaller, 
which is moſt likely to be the female. 

Specific character of the tetrav criſtatus: * Tts 
pendulous creſt and its throat are fulvous.” Syno- 
nymes.—Tetrao criſtatus, Linn. and Gme/. La caille 
huppee du Mexique, Briſ: Le zonecolin, Buff. 
Quauhtzonecolin, Ray and Will. Creſted quail, Lathe 


Tux MEXICAN OQUAIL. 

SIZE larger than our quail : length eight inches. 
Bill red; the head is black and cheſnut mixed, the 
feathers being tipped with the laſt colour : over each 
eye a ſtripe of white, which paſſes behind, and alittle 
way on the fide of the neck: throat white; hind part 
of the neck variegated with cheſnut, black, and white; 
the ppper part of the body, rump, and wings, cheſnut, 
croſſed with undulated black ſtripes; fore part of the 
neck to the vent dirty white, croſſed with blackiſh 
{tripes, and a mixture of rufous ſpots on the neck and 
ſides; under tail coverts rufous, with paler tips; - quills 
brown, edged with grey, and ſpotted with rufous out- 


wardly : the two middle tail feathers cheſnut, croſſed 


with minute black ſtripes ; the reſt aſh-colour, and 
more or leſs tipped with the colours of the two middle 
ones: legs and claws red. 

This inhabits Louiſiana and Mexico. One of theſe, 
in the Leverian Muſeum, anſwers to the deſcription 
above; except that the tail is wholly duſky. 

Specific character of the tetrao Mexicanus: * Its 
legs and bill are blood-coloured, the line on its eye- 
brows white.” Synonymes.—Tetrao Mexicanus, Linn. 
and Gmel. 1a caille de la Louiſiane, Briſſ. Le 
colenicui, Buff. Americaniſche hazel-hubn, Fr:ſch. 
Colcuieuiltic, or quail's image, Ray and Will. Louis 
hana quail, Lath. 2 


Taz FALKLAND-ISLAND QUAIL. 


SIZE and length of the common quail, Bill ſtout, 
3Ga and 
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NATURAL. HISTORY 
and of a lead- colour; the upper part of the plumage 
pale brown; the middle of the feathers dark brown, 
and towards the ends each hath two or three curved 
lines of the ſame colour; ſides of the head mottled with 
white; chin, fore part of the neck, and breaſt, brown- 
iſh yellow, marked with ſpots and curved ſtreaks of 
brown, but paler than above; lower part of the breaſt, 
the belly, thighs, and vent, white ; quills dufky, with 
pale edges; tail dark brown, banded with paler; legs 
brown. Native of Falkland Iſlands. 
Specific charaQter of the tetrao Falklandicus: “ It 
is variegated with duſky curved ſtreaks and fpots, be- 
low, white; its bill lead coloured, its feet duſky, its 
temples ſpatted with white.” Synonymes.—Tetrao 
Falklandicus, Gmel. La caille des iſles Malouines, 
Buff. Malouine quail, Lach. ; 


Tuz NEW SPAIN QUAIL. 


THIS is much larger than our ſpecies. The bil} 
is black; head creſted; that and the neck black and 
white mixed; the reſt of the body fulvous ; the quills 
are of the ſame colour, with white tips: legs black. 
Inhabits New Spain. Synonymes.—Tetrao Nove 
Hiſpaniz, Gmel. La grande caille du Mexique, Br://. 
Le 2-7 colin, Buff. Mexican quail,- Lath. 


ins COYOLCOS QUAIL. 


THE eyes are black; the top of the head and neck 
black and white, forming bands on each fide of the 
neck from the eye; the relt of the body 1s fulvous 
abave, mixed with white; legs fulvous. This bird 
inhabits Mexico, and frequents the fields. It has the 
ſame note, and manner of living, as the preceding. 

Another quail is mentioned by Fernandez, as a va- 
riety of this, which, be ſays, is the ſize and ſhape of 
our quail, and has the plumage of other quails of 
Mexico; but the characters are too indiſtinct to give 
information of the ſpecies. 

Specific 


Specific character of the tetrao coyolcos: ® Its feet 


are fulvous, its top and its neck are ſtriped with black 


and white; its body is fulvous above, variegated with 
white.“ Synony mes. Tetrao coyolcos, Emel. La 
caille du Mexique, Briſſ. Le coyolcos, Buff. Coy- 
olcozque, ſeu coli ſonalis, Ray and Will. Lefler 
Mexican quail, Lath. 


Tux JAVAN QUAIL. 


THIS is nearly as large as a dove, and exactly re- 
ſembles our quail, but has a longer bill. It inhabits 
the iſland of Java, and cries very loud by intervals; 
but the noiſe is more like that which bitterns make in 
the marſhes, than any kind of quail: it is eafily tamed; 
but of ſo cold a nature, that if not kept warm, eſpe- 
cially of nights, and expoſed to the ſun, with ſand 
ſtrewed under them, they are in danger of dying. 
When kept in houſes, they are valued by the inhabi- 
tants; for the moment the ſun riſes they begin their 
cry, ſo loud as to awake the whole houſe : hence it id 
uſed as an alarum. They are ſaid to feed by coveys, 


like partridges, in the woods; but are often kept tame, 


the cock, hen, and whole brood, walking up and down 
the yards of houſes like other poultry. The males 
are much given to fighting among one another, like 
game cocks. | : 
Specific charaQter of the tetrao ſuſcitator: & It is 
variegated with yellowiſh, rufous, black, and grey ; its 
bill longer.” Synonymes.—Tetrao ſuſcitator, Gmel. 
La caille de Java, ww Le reveil matin, ou la 
caille de Java, Buff. Coturnix Indica Bontii (In- 
dian quail of Bontius), Ray and Will, Noiſy quail, 
Lath. | 


Tus STRIATED MADAGASCAR QUAIL. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, nearly double the ſize of 
our quail. The bill black; irides of a dirty yellow 
top of the head, hind part of the neck, and back, 


browniſh *' 
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_— NATURAL HISTORY 
browniſh rufous, ſtriated with yellowiſh white lines on 
the top of the head: the back feathers have alſo the 
fame ſtreaks, but eroſſed with tranſverſe black bands: 
on each {ide of the head are two white ſtreaks, the 
firſt above the eye, deſcending down the neck; the 
other, from the gape, running nearly parallel; between 
them grey: the throat is black: above the breaſt cheſ- 
nut; the breaſt and belly black, marked with round 
ſpots of white; the feathers on the ſides of the belly 
are long and narrow, and hide both the belly and 
thighs; theſe are cheſnut, with yellowiſh white ſhafts, 
bounded on each fide with a black line; the leſſer 
wing-coverts are pale rufous, {ſtreaked with white, and 
croſſed with irregular lines of black; the others are 
the fame, but croſſed with yellowiſh white; the fecond 
quills black, marked with yellowiſh bands, and have 
yellowiſh white ſhafts; tail black, croſſed with yel- 
lowiſh white : legs pale rufons. Native of Madagaſ- 
Car. | 

Specific character of the tetrao ſtriatus : © Its legs 
tawny ; its eye-brows white; its bill, its throat, the 
lower part of its breaſt, and its belly, black, with white 
drops.” Synonymes.—Tetrao ſtriatus, Gmel. La 
grande caille de Madagaſcar, Sonn. Madagaſcar quail, 
Lath. a 


TAE GREY QUAIL: 


SIZE of the common quail : bill black; irides yel- 
low ; top of the. head, and neck behind, black and 
rutous; the black feathers moſt in number; throat 
pale aſh grey; fore part of the *neck, breaſt, and 
belly, the ſame, with two bands of black on each fea- 
ther parallel to the margin all round: back, rump, 
wings, and tail, pale grey, croſſed with black bands; 
greater quills brown; legs black. This likewiſe in- 
habits Madagaſcar. Synonymes.—Tetrao griſeus, 
Gmel. La caille brune de Madagaſcar, Sonn. Grey- 
| throated quail, Lat. 5 

Luz : 
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Tux COROMANDEL QUAIL. 


'THIS is one-third leſs than our ſpecies. The head 
is black; the crown rufous yellow ; through the eye 
a ſtreak of the ſame: the throat is white, terminated 
by a black ſtripe ; the fore part of the neck, breaſt, 
and belly, reddiſh yellow, ſtreaked with black, and 
bounded with white on the ſides: from the throat to 
the belly is a zigzag band of black; the hind part of 
the neck pale rufous, with a longitudinal yellowiſh 
ſtreak on each feather, bounded with black. en the 
ſides; back, rump, and leſſer wing-coverts, rufous 
cheſnut: on each feather a yellowiſh ſtreak, croſſed 
by lines of the ſame, and bounded on each ſide with 
black : quills brown. . 

The female is the ſame above, but more dull be- 
neath ; the throat is white, bounded with black: fore 
part of the neck reddiſh yellow; each feather ſtreaked 
with white, and marked with two round black ſpots 
on the ſides: the belly is the ſame, but croſſed with 
bands of black, inſtead of ſpots. It inhabits the whole 
coaſt of Coromandel. Synonymes.—Tetrao Coro- 
mandelicus, mel. La petite caille de Gingi, Sonn. 
Coromandel quail, Lath. 


Tux NEW GUINEA QUAIL. 


ONLY half the ſize of the common quail. Gene- 
ral colour of the plumage brown, brighteſt on the 
head and belly; winged coverts edged with pale yel- 
low; quills black; irides and legs greyiſh. Native of 
New Guinea. Synonymes.—Tetrao Nove Guineæ, 
Gmel. La caille de la Nouvelle Guinee, Sonn. New 
Guinea quail, Lath. 


Tus MANILLA QUAIL. 


THIS is a very ſmall bird, only the ſize of a houſe 
. Iparrow. Bill duſky ; top and hind part of the head 
black; back and wings the ſame, marked with oblong 


grey 


4% NATURAL HISTORY 
grey lines on the wings; throat white ; ſides tinged 
with rufous; breaſt greyiſh, tranſverſely ſpotted with 
black ; belly yellow, banded with black; legs duſky. 
Inhabits the iſland of Manilla. Synonymes.—Tetrao 
Manillenſis, Gmel. La petite caille de l'iſle de Lu- 
con, Sonn. Manilla quail, Lath, 


Tux GIBRALTAR QUAIL. 


LENGTH fix inches and a half: bill black; crown 
cheſnut brown, fringed with white ; back, the ſame, 
barred with black; wing coverts ruſty brown ; in the 
middle of each a black ſpot ſurrounded with white, 
which alſo ends the feathers; chin and throat barred 
with black and duſky white: breaſt white, with a creſ- 
cent of black on each feather, except down the mid- 
dle, which is pale ferruginous; and there 1s likewiſe 
a mixture of it with the black; belly, ſides, and vent, 
inchning to yellow; quills and tail duſky; the laſt 
mort, and ſtriated with black and rufous brown, 
fringed with white: legs pale; toes only three in num- 
ber, all placed forwards. Native of Gibraltar. Sy- 
nonymes.—Tetrao Gibraltaricus, Gmel. Gibraltar 
quail, Lath, | 


- Tux ANDAEUSIAN OQUAIL. 

GENERAL colour of the plumage is an elegant 
rufous; the feathers irregularly marked and barred 
with black; ſides of the neck ſpotted with black: the 
under parts, from the chin to the vent, pale rufous 
white, with a yellow tinge on the fore part of the neck 
and breaſt ; the quills are duſky ; the bill and legs 
are fleſh-coloured; it has only three toes, all placed 
forwards. Inhabits Andaluſia, Synonymes. - Tetrao 
Andaluficus, Gmel. Andaluſian quail, Lath. 


Tur BLACK-NECKED QUAIL. 


SIZE of the common quail : length fix inches and 
a half, Bill cinereous; the upper parts of the _ 
an 
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and ſides of it, and neck, white and black, with a mix- 
ture of rufous: the upper parts of the neck and bod 
are variegated with aſh- colour, rufous, and black; the 
laſt in ſtreaks, and in ſome parts broader, forming 
ſpots: wing coverts irregularly mixed, rufous and 
aſh-colour; with ſome irregular ſpots of yellowiſh 
white, moſtly accompanied with a ſtreak of black: 
{capulars partly the ſame, except there is a whitiſh 
ſtreak on ſome of the feathers: chin and fore part of 
the neck black, ending in a point; the breaſt, ſides of 
the body, belly, thighs, and vent, cinereous; ſides of 
the breaſt rufous; under tail coverts ſtriped with 
black; quills brown; the three or four outer ones 
edged with white; tail like the upper parts of the 
body; legs cinereous; the hind toe wanting. Native 
of Madagaſcar. Synonymes.—Tetrao nigricollis, 
Gmel. La caille de Madagaſcar, Briſſ. aud Buff. 
Black-necked quail, Lach. 


Tus LUZONIAN OUAIL. 


THIS is one-third leſs than the European quail. 
Bill greyiſh ; the head, hind part of the neck, and 
throat, black and white mixed, moſt irregular on the 
firſt : fore part of the neck and breaſt cheſuut red; 
belly pale yellow; the back is blackiſh grey : the 
lefler ones yellow at the ends, and in the middle of 
the yellow a ſpot of black on each, which is round, 
and half ſurrounded with cheſnut red: tail ſhort; legs 
pale grey ; the toes only three in number, and all 
placed forwards. Native of the iſland of Manilla. 
Synonymes. — Fetrao Luzonienſis, Gel. Caille de 
Iifle de Lugon, Sonn. Luzonian quail, LZath. 


Tus HUDSONIAN QUAIL. 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies, meaſuring only five inches. 
The bill is duſky brown; general colour of the 
plumage a pale browniſh cream colour, marked on 
the back part of the neck and over the thighs with 

Vor. VI. No. go. 8 irregular 
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irregular ſpots of white; the wings, back, and tail, 
crolled ſparingly with lines ol white, bounded on heir 
lower part with black; the under parts of the body 
are paler than the upper, and unſpotted: legs duſky 
brown. Native of Hudſon's Bay; a ſpecimen of 
which is. in the Leverian Muſeum. Synonyme,— 
Tetrao Hudſonia, the Hudſonian quail, Lath. 


Tur KAKERLIK QUAIL. 


THIS bird is named from its cry, kakerith, which 
it conſtantly repeats morning and evening, where it 
calls to feed. It is a beautiful ſpecies; its bill, ſides 
of the head, and legs, are ſcarlet; its crown, back, 
and breaſt, cinereous. It inhabits Songoria, China, 
and Bucharia, in Alia, Synonyme,—Tetrao kaker- 
lik, Gmel. 


Tux CASPIAN QUAIL. 


THIS, as well as the preceding, 1s a rare and 
elegant bird. The general plumage of the head, 
back, and wing coverts, is cinereous, {potted with 
bright ſcarlet; its noſtrils, orbits, and temples, gold 
yellow. It inhabits Perſia, and the other countries 
bordering on the Caſpian ſea, Synonyme.—Tetrao 
* G mel. 


15 rA 


Theſe birds, which are peculiar to the warm parts 
of America, are juſtly regarded as a part of the 
gallinaceous claſs; for they reſemble the buſtard 
and partridge, though they differ in ſeveral pro- 
perties. But there are certain habits in animals which 
reſult from the nature of the climate, and from local 
circumſtances, and which ought not to be deemed 
eſſential characters. Thus many birds, ſuch as par- 
tridges, which remain conltantly on the ground in 
Europe, perch in America; and even the paimated 
aquatic fowls, paſs the day i in the water, and return 

to 
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to lodge during the night among the trees. The dan- 
gers with which they are ſurrounded appear to drive 
them to ſuch retreats. The immenſe {warms of in— 
{ects and reptiles, engendered by the heat and the 
moiſture of the climate, threaten every moment their 
deſtruttion. If they ventured to repoſe upon the 
ground, the denſe columns of ants would attack them 
in their flumbers, and reduce them to ſkeletons. 
The quails are the only birds in thole countries which 
reſt upon. the ſurface; and they often fall a prey to the 
voracity of the ſerpents. Nor is it improbable, that 
the quails have been introduced fince the diſcovery 
of America, and that they have not yet acquired the 
habits ſuited to their new ſituation, or learned to guard 
againſt the aſſaults of their numerous foes. 

The Spaniſh inhabitants of America, and the French 
ſettlers at Cayenne, have both termed theſe birds par- 
tridges; and the appellation has been adopted by ſome 
ornithologiſts, though altogether improper: for the 
tinamous are diſtinguiſhed by their long flender bill, 
blunt at the tip, black above, and whitiſh below; 
their noſtrils oblong, and placed near the middle of 
their bill; their hind-toe is very ſhort, and does not 
reſt upon the ground; their nails are very ſhort, 
broad, and channelled beneath; their legs alſo differ 
from thoſe of partridges, being covered behind, as 
in the poultry, with ſcales, their whole length, ſhaped 
like ſmall ſhells; but the upper part projets and 
forms inequalities not obſerved on the legs of poul- 
try. In all the tinamous, the throat and craw are 
thinly ſtrewed with ſtraggling feathers; the quills of 
th2 tail are ſo ſhort, that in ſome they are wholly con- 
cealed by the ſuperior coverts.—Thus they are im- 
properly named partridges, becauſe they differ in ſo 
many reſpetts, notwithſtanding they all agree in the 
generic characters. ; 

All the ſpecies of the tinamous paſs the night upon the 
trees, and ſometimes perch during the day; but they 
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428 NATURAL HISTORY 
always ſettle among the loweſt branches, and never 
mount to the ſummits; and this circumſtance ſeems 
to imply the probability that they are not actuated by 
original impulſe, but directed by conſiderations of 
ſafety. 

The t namous are, in general, excellent for the ta- 
ble; their fleſh is white, firm, cloſe, and juicy, cſpe- 
cially about the wings, and taſtes like that of the red 
partridge. "The thighs and rump have commonly a 
peculiar bitterneſs, which is occaſioned by the fruit 
of the Indian reed upon which they feed. The ſame 
bitter taſte is obſerved in the ring-pigeons which eat 
theſe fruits. But when the tinamous live upon other 
fruits, ſuch as wild cherries, &c. their fleſh is more 
uniformly delicate. In the ſultry humid climate of 
Cayenne, meat will not keep more than twenty-four 
hours from putrefattion, and no ſort of game can be 
allowed time to mellow and acquire that delicious 
flavour which conſtitutes its excellence. Theſe birds, 
like all thoſe which have a craw, often {wallow the 
fruits without bruiſing or even cracking them; they 
are particularly fond of the wild cherries, and alſo of 
the produce of the common palm; and of that of the 


coffee- tree, when they can find it. Nor do they cull 


their ſubſiſtence from the trees; they only collect the 
fruits which have fallen. They ſcrape the ground to 
form their neſt, which is uſually nothing but a ſingle 
layer of dry herbs. They lay twice a year, and have 
numerous broods. They fly heavily, and to ſhort 
diſtances, but run ſwiftly on the ground; they form 
little flocks, and it is uncommon to find them either 
ſingle or in pairs; they call each other in in all ſea- 
ſons; in the morning and evening, and ſometimes too 
during the day; this call is a flow, quavering, plain- 
tive whiſtle, which the fowlers imitate to bring them 
near; for this game is the moſt common and the bell 
which that country affords. 


THz 


* 


that of the common hen. 
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Tur GREAT TINAMOU. 


THIS bird is as large as a pheaſant; but accord- 
ing to Marcgrave, it has twice as much fleſh. The 
throat and the lower part of the belly are white; the 
upper part of the head 1s deep rufous; the reſt of 
the body 1s of a brown-grey variegated with white on 
the top of the belly, the tides, and the coverts of the 
thighs; there is a little greeniſh on the neck, the 
breaſt, the riſe of the back, and the ſuperior coverts 
of the wings and of the tail, on which ſome blackiſh 
tranſverſe {pots are oblerved, that are leſs numerous 
on the coverts of the tail; the brown-grey is deeper 
on the reſt of the body, and variegated with black 
tranſverſe ſpots, which are leſs frequent near the rump: 
there are alſo ſome {mall black ſpots on the lateral 
quills of the tail; the middle quills of the wings are 
variegated with rufous and brown grey, and termi- 
nated by a ruſty border; the great quills are cinere- 
ous, without any ſpots or border; the legs are black- 
iſh, and the eyes black, and a little behind them the 
ears are placed, as in the poultry. Piſo remarks, 
that the internal ſtrutture of this bird is exatlly like 


The {ze varies in different ſubjeQs; the average 
meaſures are, total length fifteen inches, the bill one 
inch and a quarter, the tail three inches and a halt, 
the legs two inches and three-fourths; the tail pro- 
Jetts an inch and two lines beyond the wings. 

The call of the great tinamou is a hollow ſound, 
which may be heard at a great diſtance, and is whif. 
tled in the evening when the ſun ſets. It is ſilent 
during the night, unleſs it be diſturbed ; but reſumes 
its call at day-break inthe morning. The female lays 
twelve or fifteen eggs, which are almoſt round, rather 
larger than hens eggs, of a beautiful orceniſh blue, 
and are excellent cating. 

Specific character of the tinamus Braſh dlienſis: * It 
18 
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is duſky olive, ſpotted with duſky, its belly whitiſh 


and variegated, the thighs rough behind.” Syno- 


nymes.—Le magoua, Buff. Tinamus Braſilienſis, 
Lath. Ind. Tetrao major, _ Perdix Braſilienſis, 


Brifſ. Macucagua, Ray, Vill. and Klein. Great 
tinamou, Lath. 


Tus CINEREOUS TINAMOU. 


THE term cinereous well ſerves for a deſcription 
of this bird; for that colour is uniform over the whole 
body, except a tint of rufous on the head and the top 
of the neck. It has the ſame ſhape as the preceding, 
only it is ſmaller. It is a ſpecies but lately diſcovered; 
and is of all the tinamous the leaſt frequent in Cay- 
enne. Its length is a foot; its bill ſixteen lines; its 
tail two inches and a half; and its legs the ſame. 

Specific character of the tinamus ciner eus: & It is 
cinereous brown, its head and neck tawny.“ Syno- 
nymes.—Tetrao cinercus, Gmel. Le tinamou cen— 
dre, Buff. Cinereus tinamou, Lath. 


TAE VARIEGATED TINAMOU. 


THIS ſpecies, which is the third in the order of 
ſize, differs from the two firſt by its variegated plu— 
mage. The creoles of Cayenne call it the pintado 
tinamou ; but this appellation is improper, for it bears 
no reſemblance to the pintado, and its ſtriped plumage 
is not dotted. Its throat and the middle of its belly 
are white; its tail, its breaſt, and the top of its belly, 

ufous; its ſides and its thighs {triped obliquely with 
ybie, with brown, and with rufous; the upper part 
of its head, and the top of its neck, black; round the 
eyes a pale patch almoſt bare of feathers; all the upper 
part of its body, the ſuperior coverts of its tail and of 
us wings, and the middle quills of its wings, are ſtriped 
1 with black and olive brown, deeper on 
2 back, and lighter on its rump and on its flanks ; 
the 
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the great quills of its wings are brown, and uniform 
without a ſpot; its legs are duſky. Its total length is 
eleven inches; its bill fifteen lines; its tail two inches, 
and exceeds the wings by fix lines. | 

This bird 1s pretty common in Guiana, though not 
ſo numerous as the great tinamous, which occur moſt 
frequently in the woods, for none of theſe three ſpe- 
cies haum the cleared ground. The female variegated 
tinamou lays ten or twelve cggs, which are rather 
ſmaller than thoſe of the hen pheaſant, and are uni- 
formly tinged with a beautiful black. 

Specific character of the tinamus variegatus: * It 
1s ſtriped with rufous, brown, and blackiſh ; below ru- 
fous, with a black cap ; its throat, and the middle of 
its belly, white.” Synonymes.—Tetrao variegatus, 
Gmel, Le tinamou varic, Buff. Variegated tina- 
mou; Lath. | | 


Tux LITTLE TINAMOU.. 


THIS is the ſmalleſt of the tinamous, not exceed- 
ing eight or nine inches in length, and not larger than 
a partridge. Its fleſh is as delicate as that of the other 
kinds, but it lays only five or ſix eggs, and ſometimes 


no more than four, which are rather larger than thoſe 


of pigeons, almoſt ſperical, and as white as thoſe of 
hens. The little tinamous do not form their neſt like 
the others, by ſcraping the ground; they build with 
long narrow leaves on the loweſt branches of ſhrubs: 
It is hemiſpherical, about fix inches in diameter, and 
ive inches high. Of ail the four ſpecies, this is the 
only one which does not live conſtantly in the woods; 
it often frequents the young ſtraggling trees and buſhes, 
which ſhoot up in land that has been cultivated and 
abandoned; and ſometimes it even viſits the poultry- 

yards contiguous to dwellings. | 
Its throat 1s variegated with white and rufous; all 
the under part of its body and the coverts of its thighs 
are of a light rufous ; the upper part of its head and of 
. its 
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its neck are black; the lower part of the neck, its 
back, and all the under part of its body, are brown, 
radiated with dark rufous; its ſuperior coverts and 
the middle quills of its wings are brown, edged with 
light rufous; the great quills of its wings are brown, 
without any ſpot or border; its tail projects ten lines 
beyond its wings, but is exceeded by its own coverts. 
This is alſo met with in Guiana, where it is called 
pPerdriæx cul rond, from the ſhortneſs of its tail. 

Specific character of the tinamus: ſoui of Lath: © It 
is clouded with brown; below rufous; its throat va- 
riegated with white; the upper part of its head and 
the hind part of its neck, black.” Synonymes.—Le 
Toui, Buff. Tinamus-ſoui, Lath. Ind. Tetrao-ſoui, 
Gmel, Little tinamou, Lath. 


BIRDS or Tax ORDER or PASSERES. 


HIS is the fixth and laſt order of Linneus's 
diviſion of birds, and comprehends the ſeven- 

teen remaining genera, viz. Columba, Alauda, Stur- 
nus, Turdus, Ampelis, Coluis, Loxia, Emberiza, Ta- 
nagra, Fringilla, Phytotoma, Muſcicapa, Motacilla, 
Pipra, Parus, Hirundo, and Caprimulgus. Thele are 
ranged in four nearly equal diviſions: the thick-bills, 
the curved - bills, the notched-bills, and the ſimple- 
bills. | 


COLUMBA, ox COLUMBINE, Tre PIGEON. 


TEIS extenſive genus contains the turtle doves, 
as well as the pigeons, amounting together to 
ſeventy- one ſpecies, beſides numerous varieties. The 
generic characters are as follow; bill ſtraight, ſink- 
ing at the tip. Noſtrils oblong, half covered with a 
ſoft ſwelling membrane. Tongue entire. Theſe birds 
are alſo remarkable for the delicacy of their e I 
101. 
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ſhort legs; their toes are generally red, and divided 
to their origin. They inhabit only the temperate and 
Hot regions; they are monogamous, and diſplay ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility in their courtſhips, and in the 
rearing and education of their young. 


Tax STOCK PIGEON. - 


THE ænas, or ſtock-pigeon, is ſuppoſed to be the 
only original of all the domeſtic, kinds; -whence its 
name. It is in length fourteen inches: the bill pale 
red; head aſh- coloured; hind part of the neck, and 
ſides, green gold, gloſſed with copper in different lights; 
the upper part of the back and wings are dull aſh-co- 
lour; the lower part of the back, rump, and upper tail 
coverts, lighter aſh-colour; fore part of the neck aſh- 
colour; the lower part of it, and the breaſt, vinaceous ; 
belly, thighs, and- under tail coverts, pale aſh- colour; 
the four or five outer quills are black, with the exte- 
rior edges white; the reſt aſh-colour, with the ends 
black: on each wing are two tranſverſe bars of black; 
the tail is aſh-colour, with one-third of the end black; 
two of the outer tail feathers white from the baſe to 
the middle on the outer edge; the legs are red; the 
claws black. Multitudes of ſtock-pigeons breed in 
the rabbit burrows on the downs of Suffolk, and the 
young are every year fold by the ſhepherds. The 
rock-pigeons are the ſame birds: they are frequent in 
the ſouth of Ruſſia, and breed in turrets, and on the 
high and ſteep banks of rivers. In vinter vaſt num- 
bers reſort to the clifts of the Orkneys. Synonymes.— 
Columba cenas, Linn. and Gmel, Le pigeon ſauvage, 
Briſſ. CEnas, five vinago, ſtack dove, Ray, Will. and 
Albin. Stock-pigeon, Lath. In Greek, gsa; in, 
Latin, columba; in Italian, colombo, ar colomba; in 
Spaniſh, colont, or palome ; in German, taube, or tauben: 
in Saxony, duve; in Swediſh, duwa; and in Poliſh, 
golab. | 2 
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Tut DOMESTIC, oz COMMON PIGEON. 
THE ancients found it eaſy to domeſticate the heav 


and inactive birds, ſuch as the common hen, the turkey, 


and the peacock; but to tame thoſe which fly on rapid 


wings, required attention and art. A low hut, rudely 


conltruQted, on a confined ſpot; is ſufficient for lodgin 

and raiſing our poultry; to induce the pigeons to ſettle, 
we muſt erett a lofty building, well covered without 
and fitted up with numerous cells. They really are 
not domeſtics, like dogs or horſes; or priſoners like the 
fowls; they are rather voluntary captives, or tranſient 


gueſts, who continue to reſide in the dwelling aſſigned 


them, only becauſe they are pleaſed with a ſituation 
which affords them abundance of food, and all the con- 
ventencies and comforts of life. On the ſlighteſt diſ- 
appointment or diſguſt, however, they will often aban- 


don their manſion, and diſperſe; and ſome of them even 


will always prefer the mouldering holes of ancient walls 
to the neateſt apartments in pigeon-houſes ; others take 
their abode in the clefts and hollows of trees ; others 
ſeem to fly the habitation of men, and cannot be en- 
ticed to enter their precincts; others again never roam 
from human dwellings, but muſt be fed near their vo- 
lery, to which they are inflexibly attached. Theſe va- 
rious and even oppoſite habits ſhew, that under the 


| Pigeon are included many different ſpecies. It is cer: 


tain that the ſtock pigeon and the common pigeon would 
breed together if they were paired; ſo that in this 
ſpecies we can trace all the gradations between the 
wild and the domeſtic ſtate. The ſtock pigeon is imi- 
tated, in a way that cannot be miſunderſtood, by thoſe 


deſerters which leave our pigeon houſes; they perch 


on trees, which is the firſt and ſtrangeſt ſhade in their 
return to the ſtate of nature: theſe pigeons, though 
bred domeſtics, and apparently reconciled, like the reſt, 
to a fixed abode and to common habits, abandon their 
dwelling, renounce ſociety, and ſeek a ſettlement in the _ 

| | - woods; 
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wobds; and thus, impelled by inſtinct alone, they 
ſometimes reſume their native manners. Others ſeem- 
ingly leſs courageous and leſs intrepid, but equally 


fond of liberty, fly from our pigeon-houſes, and ſeek 
a ſolitary lodgment in the holes of old walls, or, form- 


ing a ſmall body, they haunt ſome unfrequented tow- 


ers; and in ſpite of the hardſhips to which their ſitua- 
tion expoſes them, and the multiplied dangers that 
aſſail them from all ſides, they {till prefer theſe un- 
comfortable dwellings to the convenience and plenty 
olf their former manſion: this is the ſecond gradation 


to the ſtate of nature- The wall-pigeons do not com- 


pletely adopt their native habits, and do not perch 
like the former, yet they enjoy a much larger ſhare 
of freedom than thoſe which remain in the domeſtic 
condition. The third gradation is the inhabitants of 
our pigeon-houſes, which never leave their dwelling 
but to lettle in one more comfortable, and which roam 
abroad only to ſeek amuſement, or to procure ſubſiſt- 
ence. And as even among theſe there are ſome de- 
ſerters, it would ſeem that the traces of their primeval 
inſtin&s are not entirely effaced. The fourth and fifth 
gradations have totally changed their nature. Their 
tribes, varieties, and intermixtures, are innumerable, 

being completely domeſtic from many generations; 
and man, while by has improved their external forms, 
has changed their internal qualities, and extinguiſhed 
in them every ſentiment of freedom. Theſe birds, the 


offspring of inceſſant attention in the pigeon-fancier, 


are for the molt part larger and more beautiful than 
the common dove-houſle pigeons; they are more pro- 
life, fatter, and finer flavoured, and on theſe accounts 
more pains have been beſtowed upon them; for 55 
are inactive helpleſs creatures, and require our utmo 

care, ſince the greateſt hunger cannot in them call forth 
thoſe little arts in which animals are uſually fo prompt. 
Theſe afe, therefore, the completely domeſticated houſe- 


pigeons, and mult be entirely ng TN on their breeds 
ers for their food. 
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438 NATURAL HISTORY 
In its wild ſtate the pigeon has two broods in a year, | 
but in its firſt ſtate of confinement in the dove-houſe 


ſometimes three: and ſo on in proportion, to their al- 


moſt total confinement, or perfect domeſtic Rate ; for in 


this laſt circumſtance they lay fo often as ten and even 
twelve times in a year. This, on conſideration, will 


not appear fo wonderful as at firſt might be imagined, 
as it allo holds good in ſeveral kinds of poultry, the 


origin of which is well known not to vary in the wild 


ſtate. But this is not all; for it is to this ſtate of do- 
meſtication, if we may ſo call it, that we are indebted 
for all the varieties of the fineſt fruits, luxuriant vege- 


tables for the table, and variety, without end, of the 
© flowering part of the creation; wholly occaſioned by 


culture, and all of which will again degenerate, as well 


as thoſe of the animal creation, on their return to a ſtate 


of nature. 

Pigeons ſeldom, if ever, lay more than two eggs at 
a time; they ſit from fourteen to ſeventeen days before 
the young are hatched; and it is for the moſt part 
obſerved, that one proves a male, the other a female. 
Trifling as this number of eggs may appear, yet on ſup- 
poſition, that we allow pigeons to breed nine times in 
the year, the produce from a ſingle pair, at the end of 
four years, may amount to the number of fourteen 


_ thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-two. Linnæus makes 


the number amount to more than eighteen thouſand. 
_ Belides their being eſteemed a delicacy for the table, 
ey are valued on other accounts. Their dung is 
thought to be ſo good amendment for ſome kinds of 
land, that it has been fetched fixteen miles, and a load 
of coals has been given for a load of it: it is allo uſed 


for tanning the upper leathers of ſhoes, as well as applied 
as a cataplaſm. Formerly falt-petre was collected from 


it. The greateſt uſe of pigeons is at Iſpahan, in Perſia, 

where there are recorded to be above three thouſand 

pigeon-houſes, and theſe. kept by the Turks alone, as 

Chriſtians are not allowed to keep them. Tavernier 
ſays, that their dung is uſed to. ſmoke melons. . 
. EE. Bo | uſua 


-, 


- 


„nnn, nd 
uſual way to entice pigeons to remain where they are 
intended, is to place what is called a ſalt cat near them; 
this is compoſed ofloam, old rubbiſh, and ſalt, and will 
ſo effectually anſwer the purpoſe as even to decoy them 
from other places. | | 

Linnzan ſpecific character: „It is cinerious, its rump 
is white; there is a {tripe on its wings; the tip of its 
tail is blackiſh.” Synonymes.—Columba domeſtica, 
Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon domeſtique, Briſſ. and 
Buff. Common pigeon, Ray, Will. Sloane, Brown, 
and Albin. White-rumped pigeon, Lath. | 


Linnæus enumerates twenty varieties of the domeſtic - 
pigeon, which are as follows: 


The Bis Er; nearly the ſize of the preceding, and 
has alfo the lower part of the back white: it has two 
black bands acroſs the wings; and one of the outer tail 

_ feathers white on the outer web. Synonymes.—Co- 

lumba livia, Gmel. Le biſet, Bri. and Buff. Co- 

jumba livia, Ray and Will. Stock dove, Albin. Biſet, 
Lath. | | 


The Rock Pic RON; about the ſize of the biſet, but 

is more inclined to aſh-colour; the bands acroſs the 

the wings are of a blackiſh brown; and the quills 

brown. Synonymes. —Columba ſaxatilis, Gmel. Le 

pigeon de roche, ou le rocheraye, Br://. Columba 
rupicola, Ray. Rock pigeon, Will. and Lath. 


The Rowan Picton; a variety which meaſuzes 
fifteen inches, and is double the ſize of the common 
pigeon. It is deſcribed as greatly varying in colour; 
and is ſuppoſed by Briſſon to give riſe to all the varie- 
ties found in the, repoſitories of our fanciers in this 
branch. Synonymes.—Columba Hiſpanica, Linn. and 
Gmel. Le pigeon Romain, Briſſ. and Buff. Columba 
domeſtica major, Ray. Greater tame pigeon, Mill. 
Roman' pigeon, Lath. | 


* 


The Roudc- TOO TED Piozon; which differs 

merely in having the legs covered with long feathers 
* * | ' 6 " * 
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quite to the toes. Synonymes.— Columba daſypus, 


Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon patu, Briſſ. Rough-footed 


dove, Mill. Rough-footed pigeon, Lal. 


The CaxsTED Pic EOx; diſtinguiſhed by the creſt 
on its head, and has long feathers on the legs, as the 
laſt. Synonymes.—Columba crillata, Gmel. Le pi- 


geon hupe, Briſſ. and Buff. 


The Noxway Pic EON; this has hkewiſe the head 
creſted; and legs as in the two laſt; but is almoſt as 


big as a fowl, and wholly as white as ſnow. Synony- 


mes.—Columba Norwegica, Gmel. Le pigeon de 
Norvege, Bri/}. | 


The BARBARY Pico; in this the bill is ſhort; 
and a broad circle of tuberculated mealy red fleſh ſur- 
rounds the eyes; the irides are white; the plumage is 
blueiſh, with two blackiſh ſpots on each wing. To 
theſe are allied the baſtard bills, which are larger; but 
have a ſhorter bill and red eyes. The mawmet, or 
mahomet pigeon, is al ſo much the ſame; differing chiefly 
in the eyelids, which are large and black; the general 
colour cream or white, with two diſtin&t black bars 


acroſs. the wings. . Synonymes.—Columba Barbarica, 


mel. Le pigeon de Barbarie, Briſſ. and-Buff. Bar- 


bary pigeon, Ray, Will. and Lath. 
The Jacozixnz Picton; bill ſhort; the feathers 


of the hind part of the head and neck turn forwards, 
giving the appearance of a cowl. In the Leverian- 
Muſeum is one of a dun colour. - The pigeons called 
the ruff, and capuchin, belong to this variety. Syno- 


, nymes.— Columba cucullata, Linn. and Gmel. Le 


pigeon nonain, Briſſ. and Buff. Jacobine, Ray, Will. 


Albin. and Lath. 
The LacED Picton ; this is white, all but the legs, 


which are red; and the feathers of the whole body are 


| looſe in their webs, and curled or frizzled. The frill- 


back is of this variety; the tip of each feather being 
Re” | . 
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bent upwards. It is generally white. Synonymes,— 
Columba hiſpida, Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon friſe, 
Briſſ. and Buff. Laced pigeon, Lath. 


The Tuzzit Picton; bill very ſhort; crown of 
the bead flat: jt differs from others in having the fea- 
thers of the breaſt reflected both ways. The ow] pi- 
geon allo belongs to this, and has the breaſt feathers 
the ſame ; but is rather leſs, and always of one colour, 
whereas the turbit-is generally of two. Synonymes. 
— Columba turbita, Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon a 
gorge friſce, Briſſ. Le pigeon crayate, Buff. Turbit, 
Ray, Will. and Lath. 4 


The Syakxtr PIGEON; this variety has a greater 
number of feathers in the tail, which it always carries 
ere; and is obſerved frequently to ſhake the head. 
It is alſo called the fan-tail. The narrow tailed ſhaker 
has fewer feathers in the tail. Both vary much in co- 
lour. Synonymes.—Columba laticanda, Linn. and 
Gmel. Le pigeon paon, Briſſ. and Buff, Broad and 
narrow tailed ſhakers, Ray, Will. and Lath, 


The TumzLzr Picton; a ſmall variety, and of 
various colours: the chief difference from others is in 
frequently tumbling round while flying in the air, 
which they do by throwing themſelves backwards. Of 
theſe the bee tumbler is moſt valued. They are 
alſo called clappers. Synonymes.—Columba oyratrix, 
Linn. and Gmel. - Le pigeon culbutant, Br: ue and Buff. 
Tumbler, Ray, Will. and Lath. 


The HZTIMET Picton; in this the head, quills, 
and tail, are of one colour; and the reſt of the body 
of a different one; but the colours themſelves vary 
conſiderably. Synonymes. Columba galeata, Linn. 
and Gmel. Le pigeon cuiraſſe, Br if. and Buff. Hel- 
met pigeon, Ray and Lath. 


The PER SIAN Picton; this is of a duſky 1 
the din is n ; the ſpace round the eye red; the 
noſtrils 


114 
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249 NATURAL HISTORY 
noſtrils are gibbous, and beſet with red tubercles; legs 
of a pale red. Synonymes.—Columba Turcica, Linn. 
and Gmel. Le pigeon Turc, Brif/. Turkiſh or Per- 
ſian pigeon, Well. and Lath, 


The CARRIER Picton; is much like the laſt 
in colour, and remarkable for being extremely tu- 
berculated about the eyes and bill: the irides ſcar- 
let ; the legs red. This kind of pigeon was originally 
bred at Baſſora, an ancient city of Perſia, as from 
thence tranſmitted to Europe; they are called car- 
riers from having been uſed to convey intelligence 
by letters, from one city to another, It is from 
their extraordinary attachment to the place of their 
nativity, and more eſpecially where they have trained 
up their young, that theſe birds were employed. in ſe- 
veral countries as the molt expeditious carriers. Theſe 

birds are firſt taken from the place where they were 
bred, to the place from whence they are to return with 
intelligence; and the defire of food, or, of being with 
their young, are the incitements which impel their ſwift 
return. The letter, which ſhould be on thin paper, 
muſt be gently tied round the body, under the wing, 
in ſuch a manner as not to incommode the bird's flight; 
or if che note be ſmall, it may be tied to the leg; and 
the bird is then ſet at liberty to return. The winged 
meſſenger no ſooner finds itſelf at large, than its love 
-for its progeny and native home, influences all its mo- 
tions. It immediately flies up to an almoſtimpercep- 
tible height, and then, with great certainty and exatth- 
nels, darts itſelf by ſome unknown intuitye principle 
towards its native ſpot, which is frequently at the diſ- 
tance of many miles, bringing its meſſage home to the 
"perſon where it was bred. By what viſible means they 
diſcover the place, or by what compaſs they are con- 
ducted in the right way, is equally myſterious and un- 
known, but it has been proved, by experiment, that they 
will perform a journey of forty miles in the ſpace of one 
' Hour and a half; which is a degree of diſpatch three. 
| | times 
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times quicker than the ſwifteſt four-footed animal can 
polſibly perform. This method of Tending diſpatches 


was formerly in great vogue in the eaſt; and at Scande- 


roon till very lately, as Dr. Ruſſe] informs us. It was 


uſed there on the arrival of a ſhip, to give the merchants. 


at Aleppo a more expeditious notice tian could be 
deviſed by any other means. | 5 
Extraordinary attention was formerly paid to the 
breeding and training of theſe pigeons, in order to be 
ſent from governors in a beſiegec city, to generals that 
were coming to ſuccour it; from princes to their ſub- 
jects wich the news of ſome important tranſaction; or 
from love- ſick heroes to their diſtant and deſponding 
fair ones. In this country theſe atrialmefſengers have 
been uſed to notify to diſtant friends the exit of ſome 
unhappy criminal; like as was a cuſtom among the an- 


cient Romans, to let fly an eagle from the funeral pile, | 


to make his apotheoſis complete. OLE. 

In the ealt they formerly kept relays of theſe pigeons, 
in conſtant readineſs to carry expreſſes to all parts of 
the country, where they had been previouſly and pur- 
poſely bred. When the Governor of Damietta heard 
the news of the death of Orillo, he let fly a pigeon, un- 
der whole wing he had faitened a letter; this fled to 
Cairo, from whence a ſecond was diſpatched to another 
place, as was cuſtomary, ſo that the death of Orillo was 
made known to all Egypt in the ſpace. of a few hours. 
But the ſimple uſe of theſe winged meſſengers was known 
in much earlier times: Anacreon informs us, that he 
held a correſpondence with his loyely Bathyllus, by a 
dove. Tauroſthenes, by means of a pigeon, which he 


. Cauſed to be decked with purple, ſent the news to bis 
father, who lived in the ifle of. Ægina, of his victory in 
the Olympic games, on the very day he had gained it. 
When Modena was beſieged, Brutus within the walls. 


kept an uninterrupted correſpondence with Hirtius 
without, and this by the aſſiſtance of pigeons, ſetting 
at nought every ſtratagem of the beſieger, Antony, to 

Vol. VI. No. 9 1. „ „ 
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| top theſe atrial couriers. In the times of the cruſades 


there are many inſtances of theſe birds being made uſe- 
ful in the ſervice of war. Taſſo relates one during 


the ſiege of Jeruſalem; and Joinville another, during 


the cruſade of St. Louis. | 

In order to train'a pigeon for this purpoſe, take a 
ſtrong full-fledged young carrier, and convey it in a 
baſket, or bag, about half a mile from home, and there 
turn it looſe; having repeated this two or three times, 


then take ii two, four, eight, ten, or twenty, miles, and 


ſo on, till they will return from the moſt remote parts 


of the kingdom. For, if they are not practiſed when 


young, the beſt of them vill fly but inſecurely, and ſtand 


a great chance of being loſt. The pigeon intended to be 


{ent with the letter, mult be kept in the dark, and with- 
out food for about eight hours before it is let looſe, when 
it will immediately riſe, and turning round, as is their 
cuſtom, will continue on the wing till it has reached its 
native home. This pigeon has nothing peculiar in its 
form, except its noſtrils, which, inſtead of being ſmooth 
and even, are ſwelled and rough. Sy nonymes.— Co- 
lumba tabellaria, Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon meſlager, 


Brifj. Carrier pigeon, Ray, Will. Albin, and Lath. 


The PowrER Pic ON; ſizeof the Roman pigeon; 


and has the faculty of filling its crop with wind, till it 


appears a monſtrous ſize. It varies much. Buffon 
records thirteen varieties; but they are bad breeders. 
The Parazene, or Pariſian powter, much eſteemed; 


the cropper, and uploper, alſo belong to this variety. 


Synonymes.—Columba gutturoſa, Linn. and Gmel. 
Le pigeon grand goſier, Briſſ. Le pigeon groſſe 


gorge, Buff. Cropper pigeon, Ray and Mill. Powter - 


pigeon, Lath. 


The Licnit-yorRsEMAN P1GEON ; varieties which 
partake of the two laſt; are ſaid io be excellent breeders; 
and never to forſake the place where bred. On this 
principle they become good carricrs; and are 8 
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made uſe of in England than the true carrier, as that 
bird is too much eſteemed to riſk the lols of it on every 
trifling account. It is recorded of a dragoon pigeon, 
which is a breed between the horſeman and carrier, that 
it flew from St. Edmondſbury to Biſhopſgate-ſtreet in 
two hours and a half, being ſeventy-two miles, Syno- 
nymes.— Columba eques, Linn. and Gmel, Le pigeon 
cavalier, Briſſ. Light-horſeman pigeon, Ray, Will, 
Albin, and Lath, 1 

The SuITER PIO EOS; no deſcription is given of 
this bird, ſingular merely from its clapping the wings 
together during flight, ſo as to be heard at ſome diſ- 
tance. Synonymes.—Columba percuſſor, Linn. and 
Gmel. Le pigeon batteur, Br://. Smiter pigeon, Ray, 
Will. and Lath. 8 


The ToRN ER Pio EON; a variety which has a tuft 


of feathers hanging down backwards from the top of 


the head, like the mane of a horſe. To theſe are allied 

the finnikins, which are very like, but leſs in ſize, 

Synonymes.—Columba jubata, Gmel. Turner pigeon, 
Will. and Lath, | 


The Stor Pic kon; this is remarkable, from having 


on the forehead, above the bill, a ſpot, which is of the 


ſame colour as the tail: the body and wings white. 
Synonymes.— Columba maculata, Gmel. Spot pigeon, 
Will. and Lath, | | 
Beſides the above, the following are noticed by the 

connoiſſeurs in pigeons, though not noted by the uſual 
ornithologiſts: ſuch as the ruff, nun, Jaugher, trum- 
peter, &c. and of all or each of which there are again 
numerous varieties, Some of the above wild varieties 
are common in the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, and in 
Sweden; but are always obſerved to migrate ſouthward 
as the winter approaches. None are ſeen in Siberia, 
till we paſs the lake Baikal, where the white-rump 
breed are found in great plenty among the rocks, Not 
a ſingle ſpecies is found in Kamtſchatka. | 
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Tan: PARTRIDGE PIGEON. 


THIS ſpecies inhabits South America, and the 
Weſt-Indies. It is in length eight inches and a half: 
bill red, with a black tip; rides red, ſurrounded with 
a warty ſkin of the ſame colour; the upper parts of the 
body are rufous, with a purpliſh caſt; the under, as far 
as the breaſt, fleſh colour; the belly, ſides, thighs, and 
vent, incliningto rufous; the under wing coverts, quills, 
and tail, rufous; legs red; claws brown. It is found 
at Cayenne, and in St. Helena. That of Jamaica, men- 
tioned by Edwards, differs ſomewhat; the forehead be- 
ing of a clay- colour; the head and neck reddiſh pur. 
ple; back, wings, and tail, red brown, with a glols of 
copper colour; fore part of. the neck reddiſh clay-co- 
lour; breaſt, belly, thighs, and under tail coverts, light 
clay- colour; a white mark on each fide under the eye, 
and another at che ſide of the throat, and juſt at the point 
of each wing. Theſe build in trees which have low 
boughs, and line their neſts with hair and cotton. At 
firſt light they have greatly the appearance of a par: 
tridge. Synony mes. Columba montana, Linn. and 
Gmel. Pigeon roux de Cayenne, Briſſ. Perdix mon- 


tana, Ray. Mountain partridge, Sloan, Brown, and 
Edu. Partridge pigeon, Lath. Fi 


THE TETRAOID PIGEON. 


ALL the deſcription we have of this bird is, that it 
equals the red. legged partridge in fize: the head and 
neck black, encompaſſed with a white margin, as in that 
bird. Dr. Gmelin does not inform us from whence it 
came, but that it was living in a menagery. From the 
naine we may conclude it to have ſomewhat the ap- 
pearance of the red-legged partridge. Synonymes.— 
Columba teiravides, Gmel. Tetraoid pigeon, Lath. 


Tus WHITE-HEADED PIGEON. | 
- LENGTH ten inches and a halt: the bill red, with a 
white up; the cyes are ſurrounded with a white * 


| GF BIN DS. 445 
the irides yellow ; the top of the head is white; beneath 
it is of a changeable purple ; the neck is of a green and 
blue, varied with a gloſs of copper ; the upper and under 

parts of the body are of a blueſh grey brown; the greater 
and leſſer quills and tail brown ; the legs are red; claws 
grey. It inhabits Jamaica, St. Domingo, and the Ba- 
hama Iſlands, where it breeds in vaſt numbers, making 
its neſt among the rocks. Eats the berries of ſweet 
wood, They are bitter or ſweet to the taſte ac- 
cording to the time of year, or rather food they feed 
on; and when they meet with plenty of ſweet berries, 
are counted very good food.“ Synonymes.—Colum- 
ba leucocephala, Linn. and Gmel. Le Pigeon de 
roche de la Jamaique, Briſſ. Columba minor capite 
albo, Ray. Bald-pated pigeon, Sloan and Brown, 
White-crowned pigeon, Cateſby and Lath. 


Tus WHITE-WINGED PIGEON: 


SIZE in length from eight to nine inches; the bill 
is duſky black; a fine blue ſkin ſurrounds the eyes; 
irides crimſon; the forehead, cheeks, fore part of the 

neck, and breaſt, pale rufous brown; the hind part of 
the head, and neck, are dulliſh brown; under the ears, 
on each ſide, is a tranſverſe black ſtripe, which does 
not appear except the bird ftretches the neck, under 
this mark the feathers have a green gold gloſs, and be- 
low this, as well as behind the neck, the gloſs changes 
to violet; the upper part of the body is dark brown, 
with a mixture of blue in ſome lights; the greater wing 
coverts the ſame, but the outer margins and tips white; 
the lower part of the back and rump dull aſh- colour; 
the belly, ſides, thighs, and under tail coverts, blueiſn; 
greater quills black, with paler margins; the leſſer the 
lame, and ſome of them have white edges Juſt at the 6 
tip; the two middle tail feathers are the ſame colour as 45 . | 
the back; the others dull aſh-colour tipped with white; I 
the legs are red; claws brown. Inhabits the Eaſt 
Indies, Edwards remarks, that it olten flirts up = 
| tail, 
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tail, like the wagtail. The ſkin which ſurrounds the 
* eyes goes on to the baſe of the upper mandible. Sy- 
nonymes.—Columba leucoptera, Lin. and Gmel. Le 
Pigeon des Indes, Briſſ. White winged dove, Brown. 
Brown Indian dove, Edw. White-winged pigeon. 
Lath. | I 


Tuz MARTINICO. PIGEON. 


LENGTH nine inches and a quarter; the bill red; 
the eyes are ſurrounded with crimſon tabercles, and 
the irides are of the fame colour; the head, neck, and 
upper parts of the body, are cheſuut, with a gloſs of 
violet; the under parts of the body rufous; the quills 
are cheſnut on the outer edges, the inner rufous; but 
the tail feathers are cheſnut on both margins; the legs 
are red; claws brown. Native of Martinico. Sy- 
nonymes.—Columba Martinica, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
Pigeon violet de Martinique, Briſſ. and Buff. Mar- 
tinico pigeon, Lath. = | 

There is a variety of the Martinico pigeon rather 
larger than the preceding: the bill black; the head, 
neck, and breaft, are purpliſh cheſnut; but the fea- 
thers which ſurround the lower part of the neck bave 
a gilded violet gloſs, forming a kind of collar; the up- 
per parts of the body and wings are rufous brown, with 
{pots of black on the greater wing coverts which are 
__ neareſt the body; the belly, thighs, and under tail co- 
verts, light fulvous, with a vinaceous tinge ; the ſides 
and under wing coverts aſh. colour; the quills blackiſh, 
with the outer edges whitiſh ; the ſecondaries the ſame, 
with grey tips; the two middle tail feathers are rufous 
brown; the others brown for two thirds of their length, 
with the outer margins rufous, the inner deep aſh- 
colour, the reſt of the length black, with grey tips; 
legs red; claws black. It likewiſe inhabits Martinico. 
Briſſon obſerves, that tbis bird is called there by the 
name of partridge, as well as the laſt deſcribed. 
Hence we may infer the very great probability of _ 

| | | os. 
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being mere ſexual differences of each other; the co- 
lours, as well as the diſtribution of them, not varying 
much. This is likewiſe the opinion of Buffon, who 
ſuppoſes this laſt to be the female. Synonymes.— 
Le pigeon de la Martinique, Briſſ. Le pigeon roux 
de Cayenne, Buff. | 


Tux JAMAICA PIGEON, 


THIS is nine inches in length; the noſtrils are much 
elevated, forming two tubercles at the baſe of the bill; 
the irides white; the top of the head, and all the under 
parts of the neck and body, are white; the hind part 
of the neck varied with blue and purple; the back, 
rump, and upper tail coverts, purpliſh brown, with a 
light reddiſh tinge; the tail blue, terminated by a ſmall 
band of white. | 

This is found in the ſavannas of Jamaica, in the 
month of January, perhaps in its paſſage to ſome other 
parts. Feeds on berries, and is accounted good food, 
being leſs bitter than the white-crowned pigeon. It 
makes a mournful noiſe on the trees through the whole 
illand, and ſometimes very loud and diſagreeable. Sy- 
nony mes. Columba Jamaicenſis, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
pigeon de la Jamaique, Briſſ. and Buff. Columba mi- 

nor ventre candido, Ray. White-bellied dove, Sloan 
and Brown, White-bellied pigeon, Lath. 


TE GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. 


THIS 1s by far the largeſt bird in the whole genus, 
being nearly the ſize of a turkey. The bill is black, 
and two inches long; from the baſe of this paſſes a 
ſtreak of black through the eyes; and a little way be- 
hind; the irides are red; the head, neck, breaſt, bel- 
ly, ſides, thighs, and under tail coverts, cinereous blue; 
the head is creſted, and the feathers which compoſe it 
are four inches and three quarters in length, and of 
the ſame colour, but the webs are of a looſe texture; 
tne back, rump, ſcapulars, and upper tail coverts, are 
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as | NATURAL HISTORY 
of a deep aſh- colour, with a mixture of purpliſh chef: 
Aut on the upper part of the back and ſcapulars ; the 
leſſer coverts of the wings are alſo deep afh colour, 
tipped with purpliſh cheſnut ; the greater ones, neareſt 
the body, aſh-coloured within, white on the outſide, 
and tipped as the others, this laſt colour occupying 
more ſpace on the outhde than on the inner; the 
greater wing coverts, fartheſt from the body, are aſh- 
coloured within, and purpliſh cheſnut on the outſide 
and tip; quills deep blackiſh aſh-colour; tail the fame, 
but of a light aſh-colour at the tip; the legs are black- 
in. Edwards ſays they are whitiſh, ſpotted with red; 
and Scopoli, that they are aſh- coloured. We may 
ſuppoſe, therefore, that they vary in different birds. 
This ſpecies inhabits the Molucca Iſles and New 
Guinea; and has been brought to England alive. 
Buffon mentions five having been at once alive in 
France. Though in ſize it far exceeds any of the pi- 
geon tribe, yet its form and manners tell us that it can 
belong to no other. Indeed Briſſon has placed it with 
the pheaſants; and the Planches enluminees have co- 
pied that name; but whoever has oblerved it, cannot 
doubt in the leaſt to which it belongs. Its note is 
cooing and plaintive, [ke that of other pigeons, only 
more loud in proportion. The mournful notes of 
this bird greatly alarmed the crew of Bougainville, 
when in the neighbourhood of them, thinking they 
were the cries of the human ſpecies. In France they 
were never obſerved to lay eggs, nor in Holland, 
though they were kept for ſome time; but Scopoli aſ- 
ſures us, that the male approaches the female with the 
head bent into the breaſt, making a noiſe more Jike 
lowing than cooing, and that they not only made a neſt 
on trees, in the menagery were they were kept, but 
laid eggs as large as thoſe-of a hen. The neft was 
compoſed of hay and ſtalks. The female never ſat, 
but ſtood upon the eggs; and he ſuppoſed it was from 
this cauſe alone that there was no produce. They are 


ſaid 
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OF BERDS: = ae 
{aid to be kept by ſome in the Eaſt-Indies, in their 
- court-yards, as domeſtic” poultry. The Dutch at the 
Moluccas call them crown-vogel. M. Sonnerat, as 
well as Dampier, found them in plenty at New Gui- 
nea; and it is probable that they were originally tranſ- 
ported from that place into Banda, from whence the 
Dutch now chiefly procure them. Synonymes.— 
Columba coronata, Linn. and Gmel. Le faiſan cou- 
ronne des Indes, Briſſ. and Buff. Great cee 
Indian pigeon, Edw. Damp. and Lath. 


Tux CRESTED PIGEON. 


SIZE of the common pigeon; the bill is conical, a 
little bent, the colour of it black, the under mandible 
yellow at the baſe: irides yellow; the head and neck 
are black; on the forehead are fix very long black 
briſtly hairs, which ſtand upright, or may be lowered 
at will; at the back part of the head is a creſt of a 

{1ded red colour: the feathers which compoſe it are 
hard and {tiff, and the webs not united with each other; 
between the two creſts the ſpace is white, forming a 
band acroſs the head; the eyes are encircled with 
white ſtiff feathers; the breaſt and belly of a beautiful 
deep violet; the leſſer wing- coverts are brown; the 
others, and leſſer quills, rufous white, croſſed with un- 
dulated black lines; the greater quills are rufous, 
marked acroſs as the others; the back, rump, and 
tail, are deep green; the latter ſhort, and carried ho- 
rizontally; the legs yellow; the toes are ſeparated to 
the origin, but the hind toe wants a claw. 

There is a variety of the creſted pigeon, not much 
differing, and probably the female; length ten inches; 
bill yellowiſh, with a black tip; bind part of the head 
creſted, as in the laſt deſcribed; the forehead white, 
paſſing backward on each ſide beneath the creſt; eye- 
ds red; round the eye barely clothed with feathers, 
of a reddiſh colour, which paſſes backwards in a point; 
the head and neck dark reddiſh brown; breaſt, belly, 
Mol. VI. Ng 8 and 
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and vent, violet black; wings fine reddiſh brown; 
back, rump, and tail, dull browniſh green; tail co- 
verts long, falling over the tail; legs reddiſh yellow ; 
claws black. Synonymes.—Columba criſtata, Linn. 
and Gmel, Le rouloul de Malacca, Sonn. 


Taz GREY-HEADED PIGEON. 


SIZE of the common pigeon; the bill is of a dull 
red; the irides yellow; upper part of the head dirty 
white; hind part and ſides of the neck reddiſh brown, 
gloſſed with copper; the leſſer quills are of a bright 
green, with a metalline gloſs, changeable in different 
lights; the greater quills and tail black; between the 
bend of the wing and the body there is a ſemicircular 
- ſpot, compoſed of feathers half green half grey; the 
reſt of the body green; the legs a dull red. Native 
of the Iſle of Panay. Synonymes.—Columba albica- 
Pilla, Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon verd à tète griſe 
d' Antigue, Sonn. Grey-headed pigeon, Lath. 


Tux POMPADOUR PIGEON. 


LESS than the common pigeon; bill blueiſh ; cheeks 
and chin pale yellow; back, breaſt, and belly, pale 
green; wing coverts of a fine pompadour colour; 
quills black, edged with yellow; tail of-a light green, 
and long; legs red. In the female the colours are. 
paler, and the wing-coyerts of the ſame colour as the 
body. Theſe inhabit Ceylon, and are common in the 

. country about Bengal, and other parts of India, where 
they are called coucla. They are always ſeen on trees, 
never on the ground; moſtly on thoſe known by the 
name of waringin grothebria, on the berries of which 
it delights to feed. , Thele have a whiſtling note, very 
different from that of other pigeons. They are good 
food, and are ſhot by the Europeans for table. The 
natives catch them with birdlime. Synonymes. Co- 
lumba pompadora, mel. Pompadour pigeon, Brown 
3 Þ Js | Taz 
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Taz GARNET PIGEON. 


LENGTH nine inches and a half; bill three quar. 


ters of an inch, of a duſky yellow, in ſome black; the 
forehead white; from thence paſſes a ſtreak of the 
ſame over each eye, almoſt to the hind head, which, 
as well as the nape, is black; the lower part of the 
neck behind, the ſhoulders, and wing-coverts, are of 
a beautiful deep garnet colour; the back between the 
wings, the quills, tail, lower part of the breaſt, belly, 
and vent, are all black; the tail is two inches and a 


half long, and even at the end; the baſe half of a grey- 


iſh aſn- colour, the end half black; the under part plain 
duſky; legs brown. Nauve of the iſland of Eimeo. 

There is a variety. of this ſpecies, about an inch 
longer; the forehead, throat, fore part of the neck, 
and breaſt, white; hind part of the neck duſky; over 


the eye a ferruginous ſtreak, paſſing a little down- . 


wards on each fide of the neck; back duſky black; 
belly duſky; ſhoulders and wing-coverts ſame as the 
other; quills and tail blackiſh. Found at Otaheite. 
Another variety, brought by.our late voyagers from 
the iſland of Tanna, ſeems between both the above; 
for it has the white ſtreak over the eye of the firſt, and 
the fore part to the breaſt white as the laſt: the fore 
head, fides of the head, and fore part of the neck, are 
alſo white; legs deep dull crimfon; belly and back 


reddiſh black; tail rounded. Synonymes.—Columba - 


crythroptera, Gmel. Garnet-winged pigeon, Lath. 


Tux AMBOYNA PIGEON. 

SIZE ſmaller than the common pigeon : length ten 
inches; bill ſcarlet, and ten lines in length; noſtrils 
blueiſh; eyes of a dark colour; forehead white, and 
through the eye a ſtreak of the ſame; top of the head 
blueiſh; fides of the head, the neck, and breaſt, red- 
diſh; the hind part of the neck is deepeſt; the upper 


part of the back, and wing coverts; green gold, gloſſed 
| EE en 
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SR NATURAL. HISTORY. 
with copper; ridge of the wing ſpotted with white; low. 
er part of the back, rump, and upper tail coverts, aſh- 


colour; belly, thighs, and under tail coverts, reddiſh 


brown; quills browniſh; the inner webs, for two-thirds 
of their length from the baſe, rufous; tail three inches 
long; the two middle feathers black, the reſt cinereous, 
with black tips; the legs red; claws black. Inhabits 
Amboina 1n the Eaſt-Indies. Of this ſpecies there is 
a'variety with the quills and tail feathers green; wing 
coverts violet; and the rump and vent blue. Syna- 
nymes.— Columba Indica, Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon 
ramier d'Amboine, Briſſ. . Green-winged dove, Edu. 


Green. winged pigeon, Lath. 


TE PURPLE-CROWNED PIGEON. 


- LENGTH nine inches: bill. three-quarters of an 
inch, and yellowiſh; irides of a pale yellow; forehead, 
to the middle of the crown, purple; the head, neck, 
and under parts of the body, are of a pale green, in- 
clining to aſh-colour; vent, and under tail coverts, 
yellow; all the upper parts of the body of a beautiful 
deep green, and very gloſſy; quills black, the two outer 
ones,wholly ſo; the others edged with green; the ſe- 


condaries fringed with yellow on the outer margins; the 


tail is three inches and a half long; the feathers even, 
and ſome what pointed at the end; the colour a green- 
iſh black, the outer edges green; when the tail is {pread 
open, a greyiſh bar appears near the end, but on inſpec- 
tion it proves interrupted, the colour only occupying 
the inner webs of each feather; the legs are very rough, 
and of a duſky black. | 
Among this ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties, ac- 
cording to the different iſlands from which they are 
brought, for they inhabit the whole of the pacific 
ocean Within the tropics. In Otaheite the crown is of 
a very faint purple; at Uliatea, and ſome other iſlands, 
deeper; but the ſpecimens found at Tongo Taboo, 
have the top of the head of an exceeding deep m_ 
vivi 
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vivid purple, and this ſurrounded by yellow; the bill 
in this is duſky; irides yellow; the vent almoſt orange; 
and the legs of a deep red. Among the others there 
are ſome which have not the leaſt veſtige of red on 
the crown; but whether theſe are of, a different ſex, 
young birds, or owing to difference of place, we are 


not able to determine. This ſpecies is called by the 


natives of Tongo Taboo, kurukuru; by thoſe of Ota- 


heite, oopa, or oopara. It lives on the banana, and is 
ealily tamed. The beautiful green turtle dove, men- 
tioned by Bougainville, is, perhaps, the ſame bird with 
this. He alſo mentions pigeons of a green gold plum- 
age, neck and belly of a greyiſh white, and having a 
little creſt on their heads, as inhabiting ſome of theſe 
iſlands. Synonymes.—Columba purpurata, Gmel. 
Purple-crowned pigeon, Lath. 


Tux JAMBOO PIGEON. 5 
THIS is ſmaller than the uſual ſize of doves: bill 


yellow; fore part of the head of a deep pink; back, 


wings, and tail, green; breaſt and crop white; but the 


front of the latter has a light ſhade of pink ; the white 
of the breaſt is continued in a narrow ſtreak, havin 


green on one fide and pink on the other, half round the 


eye, which is large and yellow. It inhabits the iſland 
of Java; feeds, when at large, on the berries of the 
rum. pooni, but will alſo live on boiled rice and padda. 
Synonymes.—Pooni Jamboo, Marſd. Sumatr. Co- 
jumba Jambu, Gmel. Jambu pigeon, Lath. 


Tur RED-CROWNED PIGEON. 

SIZE of the jacobin pigeon: the bill is grey ; from 
the baſe of the upper mandible is a fleſhy membrane 
of a bright red colour, which wholly encircles the eyes; 
the irides have two circles, a large one of red, and a 
leffer one of grey; the top of the head is covered with 
flender feathers of a fine red colour, forming a kind of 
hood; the neck, upper parts of the back, and breaſt, 
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blueiſh grey, paleſt on the breaſt ; the reſt of the body, 
and tail, of a velvety black, changing into violet and 
blue, in different reflections of light; the legs grey. 

This was. found at Antigue, in the iſle of Panay, by M. 
Sonnerat. Synonymes.—Le pigeon violet à tete 
rouge d'Antigue, Sonn. Columba rubricapilla, Gmel, 
Red-crowned pigeon, Lath. | 


Tus PURPLE PIGEON. 


THIS is about the ſize of the Engliſh wood pigeon; 
front pale green ; head and neck fine light_purple; 
| breaſt orange; back, ſcapulars, and belly, light green; 
vent ſcarlet; quills duſky. It inhabits the iſland of 
Java, where it is called jooan, from joo, which ſignifies 
green in the Javan and Malayan languages. Mr, 
Loten mentions, that he has known more than eighteen 
or twenty ſpecies of theſe wood pigeons on the iſlands 
of Java, Celebes, and Ceylon; ſome as big as a ſmal] 
hen, of a beautiful white, with black wings and tail; 
ſome blueiſh green; ſome entirely of a-dark beautiful 
red, between ſcarlet and carmine ; and ſome allo like 
our European turtles. Synonymes.— Columba pur- 
purea, Gmel. Purple pigeon, Brown and Lath, 


TuE PURPLE-BREASTED PIGEON, 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies, in length only fourteen 
inches; bill black; fides of the head beneath the eyes 
duſky ; the forehead, throat, and fore part of the neck, 
of a pale rufous, or rather vinaceous colour; the erown, 
and hind part of the neck, duſky brown, with a greeniſh 
tinge on the firſt; ſides of the neck brown, changing in- 
to a gloſſy purple or lake colour as it advances down- 
wards, uniting on both ſides to form a bar of the ſame 
- colour on the brealt; the wing-coverts are of the fame 
beautifui colour as the bar on the breaſt; the quills are 
duſky; above the purple bar on the breaſt is a tranſ- 
verſe band of white; the belly duſky; the legs are red, 
an inch and a half in length; claws black. Native of 
the iſland of Eimeo. Synonymes.—Columba Eimeen- 
tis, Gmel, Purple- breaſted pigeon, Lath. | 


Tns 
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SIZE of the common pigeon; length nine inches and 
a half: the bill is three-quarters of an inch, and black- 
iſh, with a yellow tip; the head and throat are olive 
green; irides compoſed of two circles; the outer red, 
the inner blue; neck pale cheſnut, inclining to vina- 
ceous; back, rump, ſides, and upper tail-coverts, alive 
green, wing coverts the ſame, but the greater ones are 
tipped with brimſtone colour, making a ſpot on the 
wing; the brealt is orange; belly and thighs pale olive 
green, inclining to yellow, growing paler towards the 


vent, where it is yellow; the under tail-coverts are ru- 


fous, and as long as the tail itſelf; the quills are blackiſh 
above, and aſni · coloured beneath, edged with yellow; 
the tail feathers are aſh- coloured above, and blackiſh 


beneath; legs red; claws black. 


In the female, the head, neck, and upper parts of the 


body, are of a greyiſh green; the breaſt and belly 


yel- 


lowiſh green; quills black, edged with yellow, but the 
lefler ones have a reddilh gloſs; the tail black ; the bill 
is longer in this than in the other, and is, as well as the 
legs, alh· coloured; and the irides of a light apple green. 
They inhabit the iſlands of Manilla and Panay. Sy- 


nonymes.—Columba vernans, Linn. and Gmel. 


dove, Ray. Parrot pigeon, Lath. 
Tas AROMATIC PIGEON. 


Pi» 


SIZE of a turtle; length ten inches and a half: bill 
greeniſh; the upper part of the head is light grey be- 
fore, deeper behind; the ſides, throat, neck, breaſt, 
belly, rump, upper tail coverts, and tail, are olive 
green, inclining to yellow on the neck and breaſt; the 
under part of the tail is black at the baſe, and dirty 
white at the end; the under tail coverts yellowiſh 
white; back, and wing-coverts, fine cheſnut; the tips 
of ſome of them yellowiſh, forming a band on the wing; 
and below theſe black, edged with yellow ;- bend of the 


wing 


% 


geon verd des Philippines, Briſſ. and Buff. Parrot 
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wing blackiſh; quills black, edged with yellow, nar- 


roweſt on the prime one; legs and claws grey. Na- 
tive of Amboina. Synonymes.—Columba aromatica, , 
Linn. and Gmel. Le pigeon verd d'Amboine, Bri/ 
and Buff. Aromatic pigeon, Lath. 


8 ST. THOMAS's PIGEON. 


THIS, ſays Willughby, is of the bigneſs and figure 
of our country pigeon, but its upper bill hooked, the 


foremoſt half being of a blue colour, mixed - with a 


little white and yellow, the hindmoſt of a ſanguine: 
the eyes are black, with a circle of blue; the whole 
body is covered with green feathers, like a parrot ; 
the prime feathers of the wings are duſkiſh, as is allo 
the end of the tail; under the vent it bath yellow fea- 
thers; the legs and feet are of an elegant ſaffron co- 
lour; but the claws duſky. - Inhabits the iſland of St. 
Thomas. Synonymes.—Columba St. Thome, Linn. 
and Gmel. Le pigeon verd de-V'Ifle de St. Thomas, 
Briſ}. and Buff. A wild pigeon from St. Thomas's 
Hand, Mill. and Ray. St. Thomas's pigeon, Lath. 


Tus HOOK-BILLED PIGEON. 


LENGTH ſeven inches and a half; the bill is 
ſharply carinated on the top, and much incurvated at 
the end; the baſe of it red, and the reſt yellow; the 
general colour of the bird green, yellowiſh beneath; 
on the wings are two yellow bars; ſome of the wing 
coverts and ſecondaries in this direction having yellow 
ends; the back and ſhoulders fine reddiſh cheſnut; 
the outer part of the thighs aſh colour; the under tail 
coverts ferruginous; but the vent itſelf is white; the 
tail is rounded, and the two middle feathers green; 
the others dark aſh- colour, with a bar of black about 
three quarters of an inch from the end. _ 

Another variety, ſuppoſed to be the female, differs 
in baving the back and ſhoulders green; and the un- 
der tail coverts white, as well as the vent, Theſe birds 
| „ were 
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were met with in the iſland of Tanna, in the South Seas. 
One ſimilar to the above is among the drawings of Sir 

Banks, near eleven inches long; the bill not fo 
hooked; the leſſer wing-coverts ſpotted with white; 
the ends of the ſecondary quills yellow on the outer 
web; the end of the tail very pale; legs red. Syno- 
nymes.— Columba curviroltra, Emntl. Hook: billed 
Pan, Lath. 


PIGEON os tut FRIENDLY ISLES. 


LENGTH thirteen inches and a half; the bill 
black; noſtrils gibbous; the head and neck of a very 
light aſh-colour; chin nearly white; the upper parts 
of the the body brown, with a glols of green; the breaſt 
reddiſh buff, with a vinaceous tinge; the belly aſh- 
colour, verging to brown down the middle; vent and 
under tail coverts, deep ferruginous; the quills dark 
brown, with greeniſh brown edges; the tail is ve inches 
in length, and black, with a greeniſh glols; the legs are 
red, in ſome brown or duſky. Natiye of the Friendly 
Iſles i in the South Seas. Synonymes.—Columba pagh 
fica, Gmel. Ferruginous-vented pigeon, Lath. 


ThE MEXICAN PIGEON. 


ALL we know of this bird is, that the eyes are ſur- 
rounded with crimſon; the irides black; the whole 
plumage brown, except the breaſt and tips of the wings, 
which are white; the legs red. It is a native of Mex- 
ico. Synony mes.—Columba Mexicana, Gmel. Le 


pigeon du Mexique, Briſſ. and Buff. Ceboilotl, Ray, 
Mexican pigeon, Lath. 


Tat BLACK-SPOTTED PIGEON, 


SIZE of the common pigeon; bill black; the head, 
neck, and upper parts, brown, ſpoued with black; 
breaſt, belly, and thighs, pale fulvous; under tail co- 
verts, and under the wings, cinereous; quills and tail 
brown; legs red. Native of New Spain, South Ame- 
Vor. VI. No. 94. 3 M rica, 


- | 
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rica, where it is a conſtant inhabitant of the woods. Sy- 
nonymes.—Columba naevia, Gmel. Le pigeon ſau- 


vage du Mexique, Briſſ. and Buff. Hoilotl, Ray. 
Black- ſpotted pigeon, Lach. of. ; Ray. 


Txes WHITE-SHOULDERED PIGEON. 


SIZ E of the Roman pigeon; the bill and legs ſcar- 
let, and the plumage of a purpliſh rufous colour, except 
the lefler wing-coverts, which are white. Others are 
of a pale fulvous, with the leſſer wing-coverts white; 
the bill and legs reddiſh. This is alſo a native of Mexi- 
co in New Spain. Synonymes.—Columba hoilot], 
Gmel. Le pigeon de montagne du Mexique, Bri/. 
and Buff. Hoilotl, Ray. White-ſhouldered pigeon, 
Lath. 3 | 


Tux BLUE PIGEON. 

SIZE of the domeſtic pigeon : the bill, irides, and 
legs, red; the head, neck, upper parts, and thighs, are 
blue; on the head and neck is alſo a mixture of red, 
eſpecially on the fore part; the breaſt, belly, ſides, 
wing-coverts, and under the tail, red; quills and tail 
blue. This likewiſe inhabits Mexico. Theſe laſt four 
Buffon believes to have much affinity to the European 
common pigeon. Synonymes.— Columba ccrulea, 
Gmel. Le pigeon bleu du Mexique, Bri. and Buf. 
Tlacahoilotl, Ray. Blue pigeon, Lath. 


Tak RING PIGEON. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, being in length ſeventeen 
inches and a half. The bill is fourteen lines, and of 
a vellowiſh colour; the noſtrils covered with a mealy 
red fleſhy membrane; the irides pale yellow; the head, 
back, and wing-coverts, blueiſh aſh-colour, deepeſt on 
the head; the upper part of the back inclines to brown: 
and the lower part, rump, and fore part of the neck, 
pale aſh. colour; the reſt of the neck, and the breaſt, 

yinaceous, mixed with aſh- colour; the belly, thighs, 
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and vent, dirty white; the hind part and ſides of the 
neck are green gold, in ſome lights changing to blue, 
with a copper gloſs; and on each fade of the neck is 
a white-creſcent; the greater quills are duſky; all of 
them, except the outermoſt, have the exterior edges 
white; the ſecondaries are greyiſh brown; at the bale 
of the baſtard wing is a daſh of white; the tail is aſh- 
coloured above, with the end blackiſh, but beneath the 
baſe and ends they are black; the middle hoary; the 
legs are covered with feathers almoſt to the toes, of 
red colour; and the claws black. | 
This bird is found throughout Europe; the major 
part of them, in reſpett to this kingdom, are emigrants, 
departing elſewhere at the latter end of the year, and 
returning early in ſpring. They inhabit the woods, 
and build on the tops of trees, making a large, looſe, 
and flat, neſt with dry ſticks. Are ſaid to have two 
broods in a year, the firſt in April, the ſecond about 
Midſummer. Buffon is certain of the firſt, as he has 
more than once had a neſt brought him the beginning 
of April, containing two young ones; and the quan- 
tity encreaſing in all parts about the month of Sep- 
tember, about which time their neit hath been found 
in a ſtate of incubation, is a proof that they breed more 
than once in England; though it has been erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed that they have but one brood in a year. The 
eggs are like thoſe of other pigeons, but larger, and 
they ſit fourteen days. This ſpecies is called in ſome 
parts of England by the names of queeſt and cu/hat. 
Synonymes.—Columba palumbus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Le pigeon ramier, Briſſ. and Buff. Ring dove, Ray, 
Will. and Penn. Ring pigeon, Lath. | 


Taz NUTMEG PIGEON. 


SIZE of the ring pigeon: -length ſeventeen inches. 
The bill almoſt green; the head, neck, and under parts 
of the body, dirty white, with a tinge of vinaceous; 
ins back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and tail, green, 
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gloſſed with gold and copper; the fides, and under the 
wings, dirty white; under tail-coverts purpliſh cheſnut; 
quills aſh-coloured, with the tips of the prime, and the 
outer edges and tips of the ſecondaries, of the ſame 
colour with the back; the tail is even at the end; the 
legs are covered half way down with feathers; the 
colour of them, and the claws, greemſh. This inha- 
bits the Molucca iſlands, where it feeds on nutmegs. 
Synonymes.—Columba ænea, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
Pigeon ramier des Moluques, Briſſ. and Buff. Nut- 
meg pigeon, Lat. : | 
There is a variety of this ſpectes with the head blue 


grey; the bill grey; irides and legs pale carmine; up- 


per parts of the body green, gloſſed with gold and 
copper; the neck, breaſt, and belly, reddi{h grey; 
under tail-coverts yellowiſh white; quills and tail black. 
One variety ſimilar to the above, is in the collection 
of Sir Joſeph Banks, which came from New Zealand ; 
and another is met with at Amſterdam ifle, where 1t 
is called orooba ya. Synonyme.— Pigeon cuivre man- 


geur de muſcade, Sonnerat. 


Tur WHITE NUTMEG PIGEON. 
. THIS is of a middle ſize; the bill light grey; irides 
yellowiſh; the plumage wholly white, except the quills, 


and one-third of the tail next the end, which are black; 


the legs light grey. This inhabuus New Guinea, and, 
with the laſt, feeds on nuaunegs: and ſerves to propa- 


gate that uſeful ſpice. We are informed by Sonnerat, 


that it is moſt likely the outer ſkin alone ſerves them 
for nouriſhment: as to the nut itſelf, it is voided whole, 


24d ſo little altered, that after havig paſſed the organs 


of digeſtion, it is not rendered the leſs fit for vegeta- 
tion: from hence it comes that theſe birds, flying from 
one iſland to another, ſow and ſpread the nuaveg in all 
of, them which they frequent. A pigeon was found 
by Forſter, in his voyage with Captain Cook, with | 


two nutmegs in its mouth and craw, Hill ſurrounded 


with 
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with their ſcarlet covering or mace, at the iſle of Rot- 
terdam. By this means likewiſe is the cinnamon-tree 
propagated at Ceylon, by the wild doves, called from 
thence cinnamon eaters; and occaſion the riſe of fo 
many young trees along the road, that they look like a 
foreſt. Pigeons are laid allo to be the propagators of 
the loranthus felis, Linn. — feeding on the berries, 
and voiding the {tones on the trunks of trees, where it 
grows.” Sy nonymes.—Columba alba, Gel. Le pi- 
geon blanc mangeur de muſcade de la Nouvelle 
Guince, Sonn. White nutmeg pigeon, Lat. 


TuEk TRIANGULAR-SPOTTED GUINEA 
PIGEON. 


THIS i is a very beautiful bird; the bill is blackiſh; 
the eyes ſurrounded by a red Kin, like a pheaſant the 
irides bright yellow; the head, neck, and under parts 
ot the body, rich aſh- een, belly and vent white; 
the feathers. on the neck are pointed, of an aſh- colour, 
with vinaceous margins; the upper part of the back 
purpliſh brown, gloſſed with violet; wing-coverts, and 
leffer quills, the ſame, but each feather tipped with a 
triangular white ſpot, the point upwards; the greater 
quills black, with grey edges; lower part of the back 
and ramp white; the tail dull aſh- colout, upped with 
black; legs pale red; claws brown. Inbabits Guinea, 
in the {ſouthern parts; the rocky parts of Africa: and 
is common about the Cape of Good Hope. Syno- 
nymes — Columba Guinea, Linn. and Gmel. Le pt: 
geon de Guinee, Brff. and Buff. La tourterelle du 
Cap de Bonne Elperance, Sous. Triangular- 1 
pigeon, dw. and Lath. 


Tar RING- TAILED PIGEON. 


SIZE of the ring pigeon; length fifteen inches; the 
bill is of a greenith red; the membrane which covers 
the noſtrils is gibbous; irides crimſon; - {ſpace round 
the eyes pale yellow; the head, fore part. of the neck, 
and 
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and breaſt, purpliſh; the hind part of the neck green 
1h purple, with a ſilky gloſs; back, rump, and upper 
tail-coverts, pale blue; the wings are browniſh; the 
belly white; the tail, like the back, croſſed with a band 
of black. It is a native of the Caribbee illands, and 
of Jamaica, where it is frequently called mountain pi- 
geon. It 1s often found in the ſavanna or ſwampy 
woods in January. Synonymes.—Columba Caribaæ, 
Gmel. Le pigeon a queue annelee de la Jamaique, 
Briſſ. and Buff. Columba cauda faſcia notata, Ray. 
Ring-tailed pigeon, Sloan, Brown, and Lath. 


NEW-ZEALAND PIGEON. 


LENGTH eighteen inches; bill an inch long, and 
red; irides, and round the'eyes, red; the upper parts 
of the body are of a ruby red, glotled with green on 
the fore part of the neck; quills duſky; rump blue; 
tail black; under parts from the breaſt white, inclin- 
ing to blue towards the vent; legs red. Inhabits 
Duſky Bay, New Zealand: called hagarreroo. Sy- 
nonymes.—Columba Novæ Seelandiz, Gmel. New- 
Zealand Pigeon, Lath. | 


Tae MADAGASCAR PIGEON. 


- THIS is about the ſize of our common pigeon, and 
is ten inches and a half in length; the bill red; the 
eyes placed in a bare red ſkin; the plumage is wholly 
of a blue black, and very gloſſy; the feathers on the 
neck narrower than the others, and have a mixture of 


- afh-colour; the tail violet purple; legs red; claws 


black. This ſpecies inhabits Madagaſcar, where it is 
called founingomean rabou. Synonymes.— Columba ' 
Madagaſcarienſis, Linn. and Gmel. Le Pigeon ramier 
bleu de Madagaſcar, Briſſ. Le louningo, Buff. Ma- 
dagaſcar pigeon, Lat. 

here is a variety of this ſpecies, near twelve inches 


in length; the bill aſh. colour, with a reddiſh cere; 


the bead, neck, breaſt, belly, and 4 are olive greer 3 
b 4: | the 
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the back, rump, upper wing, and tail coverts, the ſame, 

but deeper; near the bend of the wing 1s a ſmall red- 

diſh ſpot; the quilis blackiſh above, and aſh-coloured 

beneath; the outer edges brimſtone colour; the greater 
wing-coverts are tipped with the ſame; the lower part 

of the belly, and thighs, of the ſame green as the body, 

mixed with yellow and blackiſh; the under tail-coverts 

mixed rufous and white; the tail aſh-coloured; the 

two middle feathers are of a deeper colour at the baſe; 

the legs are red; the claws aſh- coloured. This, like- 

wiſe, is a native of Madagaſcar, and is called there by 
the name of foun;ngo-martjou; it probably only differs 

in ſex. Synonymes.—Columba auſtralis, Linn. and 

Mantif/. Le pigeon ramier verd de Madagaſcar, 
Briſſ. and Buff. = 


Tur HACKLED PIGEON. 


THIS is much larger than our ring pigeon; the 

bill and irides crimſon; the feathers of the head, neck, 
and breaſt, are long, narrow, and pointed, and of a 
ſingular conſtruction, appearing with a poliſhed ſur- 
face, in the ſame manner as the appendices of the win 
feathers of the Bohemian chatterer, or wild Indian 
cock; round the eye is a naked deep red ſkin; the 
back, wings, and belly, are of a deep blue; rump. 

and tail ofa deep crimſon; legs black. Theſe inhabit 
the Iſle of France, where tradition informs us that the 
fleſh is poiſonous. Synonymes. —Colymba Franciz, 
Gmel. Le pigeon Hollandais, Sonn. Hackled pigeon, 
Lath. : | 


Tus GREEN-SPOTTED PIGEON. 


LENGTH twelve inches; bill black, tipped with 
pale yellow; general colour of the plumage dark 
green, and gloſſy; the head and neck are darker than 
the reſt, and of one plain colour; the feathers of the 
neck long and narrow, like the hackles of a cock; the 
teathers of the wings and ſcapulars are tipped with a 


ſpot 
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pot of very pale cinereous white, with a point running 
upwards, ſomewhat triangular; quills and tail black; 

the feathers of the firſt tipped with cinereous white, 
thoſe of the laſt with ferruginons white, and even at the 
end; belly, thighs, and vent, dufky black; the legs are 
brown, and the thins covered half way with downy 
feathers; claws black. In the collection of Sir Joſeph 
Banks. Native place uncertain. Synonymes.— Co- 
5 1 maculata, Gmel. Spotted green Pigeon, 4 Lath, 


Tux NICOBAR PIGEON. 


SIZE of eur common 'pigeon : the bill is duſky ; 
irides hazel ; the head, neck, breaft, belly, thighs. and 
under tatl-coverts, dark blucith purple; the feathers 
on the neck are lang and pointed, refletting gloſſes of 
blue, red, gold, ande copper; the back and "upper part 
of the wings green, changing to copper and gold ; ſume 
of the outer quills, and the coverts above them. line 
blue; the tail, and upper coverts, white : legs reddiſh. 

This is the defcription of Edwards, who drew it from 
the living bird, and of which tre annexed engraving is 
an exatt copy. The female differs only in the colours 
being lels gloſſy, and the pointed feathers of the neck 
deing thorter. They inhahit the Nicobar iſles, on the 
north of Sumatra, aud are juſtly eſteemed the molt ele- 
gant of the Columba genus. The elongated feathers 
round the neck change! into a thouſand ſhades of brilliant 
colours, by the varying rays of light which fall upon 
them, and give to many the refplendent effect of bur- 
niſhed gald. Synonymes.—Colunba Nicobarica, 
Line. aud Gmel. Le pigeon de Nincobar, Briſſ. and 
Buff. Pigeon from the Nincobar, Albin and Edwards. 
Nicobar Pigeon, Lath. 


TRE SCALLOP- N EC²KED PIGEON. 


SIZE of the preceding: bill red, covered with a 
white cere; the head is ferruginous; neck and breaſt 


| yatlegated with  rylous, white, and purphſb blue; cach 
| leathes | 
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feather being rufous, then white, with blue margins, ap- 
pearing undulated, and giving a beautiful appearance; 
the back and wings are ferruginous; quills darker than 
the reſt; tail duſky black, and rounded in ſhape; legs 
red. The female is marked in the ſame manner as the 
male, but is much dullerin colour. Native of Cayenne. 
Synonymes.— Columba ſpecioſa, Gmel. Le ramiret, 
Buff. Scallop-necked pigeon, Lath. 


TuE GREY PIGEON. | 

SIZE of the tumbler pigeon : the eyes are red, ſur- 
rounded with a naked ſkin ſpotted with black ; general 
colour of the plumage grey; the feathers on the lower 
part of the neck appear changeable in different lights, 
as if ſcalloped, though really not of different colours; 
the tail is even at the end. This rare ſpecies inhabits 
Coro, in the diſtrict of Venetzuela, in South America. 
It is prized by the inhabitants for food, particularly 
when eaten young. Synonymes.— Columba corenſis, 


Gmel. and Facq. Grey pigeon, Lath. 


Tux PURPLE-SHOULDERED PIGEON. 


SIZE of our common pigeon: bill ſtout and duſky, 
edges pale; head and neck olive yellow; between the 
neckand back aſh-colour; back and wing coverts olive, 
the leſſer coverts pale purple; greater coverts and ſe· 
condaries ſtriped longitudinally with black and white; 
the prime quills are black, but the outer edges of the 
three firſt are white; breaſt and belly pale aſh-colour ; 
lower part of the tail olive green, the end duſky; legs 
pale orange yellow. Native of India, brought home 
by Lady Impey. Synonymes.—Columba phenicop- 
tera, Gmel. Purple-ſhouldered pigeon, Lath. | 

There is a variety of the Indian pigeon, ſomewhat 
larger, length eleven inches: bill blueiſh at the baſe; 
'0wards the tip white; head aſh-colour; neck pale yel- 
lowiſh green; lower part of the neck all round, the 
middle of the wing near the ſhoulder, and all the under 
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parts, white; the whole of the outer edge of the wing, 


and the. quills, black, with whitiſh edges; body above, 


and tail, greeniſh alh. colour; end of the tail dulky; 
legs bluiſh ; claws black. This was brought from In- 


dia by Mr. Middleton. 


Taiz BROWN CARTHAGENIAN PIGEON. 


THIS is about the ſize of the common turtle; the 
head 1s cheſnut brown ; the eyes black; the neck and 
breaſt undulated, or ſcalloped with black and w hite ; 
the reſt of the plumage a lively brown. This is a native 
of the province of Carthagena, in South America. Sy- 
aum ba fuſca, Gmel. 


Tus COMMON TURTLE DOVE 


THIS complacent bird was well known to the an- 
cients; and is accurately deſcribed by Ariſtotle. In 
Greek it is named rey», from g or rg, to murmur: 
the Latin name turtur, is evidently formed in imitation 
of the turtle's notes tur, tur ; in Italian, tortora, tortor ella; 
In Spaniſh, tortota, or tortora ; in German, 4, tel, turtel 
taube; in Swedilh, turtur duſwa ; in Poliſh, tratawke. 

The turtle, more perhaps than any other bird; loves 
coolnels in ſummer, and gentle warmth in winter. It 
arrives in our climate very late in the ſpring, and 
departs about the end of Auguſt ; whereas the biſets 
and the ring pigeons appear a month earlier and remain 
a month later, and ſome even the whole winter. All 
the turtles, withouta ſingle exception, aſſemble in flocks, 
and perform their journics in a body; they never re- 
fide with us more than four or five months, and, during 
that ſhort ſpace, they pair, build their neſt, and lay and 
rear their young, which are able to join them in their 
retreat. They chooſe the darkeſt and cooleſt woods 
to form their letilement, and they conltrutt their neſt, 
which is nearly flat, on the talleſt trees at a diſtance 
from any habitations. In Sweden, Germany, France, 
Italy, Greece, and perhaps in countries ſtill cooler or 

hotter 
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hotter than theſe, they likewiſe remain only during ſum- 
mer, and depart before autumn; only Arittotle informs 
us, that in Greece a fe ſtay be hind i in the moſt ſhelter- 
ed ſituations: this ſeems to prove that they ſeek very 
hot climates where to paſs the winter. They are found 
in every part almoſt of the ancient continent; they 
occur allo in the New World, as far as the South-Sea 
iſlands. They, are extremely frequent in the ſouth of 
Ruſſia, and in the rocky country beyond the Lake 
Baikal. This bird is highly favoured in the Turkiſh 
dominions, where it is extremely plentiful, the govern- 
ment allowing a certain rate per cent. in reſpett to the 
duty on corn, on their account, A crowd of theſe 
birds conſtantly alight on the corn veſſels which croſs 
the port of Conſtantinople, and carry this commodity 
uncovered, either to the magazine or mills, and the boat- 
men never oppoſe their depredations. This permiſſion 
to feaſt on the grain brings them in great numbers, and 
familiarizes them to ſuch a degree, that they are ſeen 


ſtanding on the ſhoulders of the rowers, watching for 
a vacant place where they might fill their crops in turn. 


The. turtles, like the pigeons, are {ubjett to varieties, 
and, though naturally more wild, they can be rated 
in the ſame manner, and multiplied in the domeſtic ſtate. 
The length of the common turtle-dove is about twelve 
inches: the bill is brown; the irides yellow ; the eyes 
ſurrounded with crimſon; the top of the head cinereous 
olive; the forehead and chin ncarly white; on each 
de of the neck is a patch of black feathers with white 
tips; the back is aſh-coloured, margined with reddiſh 
brown; ſcapulars and wing-covertsreddiſh brown, each 


feather black in the middle; quills brown, with pale | 


edges and tip; the fore part of the neck and breaſt vi- 
naceous, but pale; the lower part of the breaſt and ſides 


duſky grey; the belly, thighs, and vent, white; the two 


middle feathers of the tail are brown, the others darker, 
;ipped with white; and the outer one white on the outer 
edge; the legs reddiſh, 'They are very common in 
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the weſt of England, and alſo in Kent; where it is often 
ſeen in woods during the ſummer, and frequents the 
pea-fields in flocks of twenty or more, as ſoon as the 
peas begin to ripen, of which it ſometimes deſtroys too 
many, and continues thus doing till the harvelt is got in. 
They lay two eggs, like the other ſpecies, and are ſup- 
poſed to breed but once in the ſeaſon; which is the 
more probable, as their ſtay in this country is at leaſt 
two months ſhorter than the other ſpecies which fre- 
quent us. a 

Mr, Pennant, as well as Scopoli, are both ſcrupulous 
of adding the ſynonym of Linnzus to this bird; but 
there is no doubt of this being the identical ſpecies 
meant by him, though he particulariſes his as Indian, 
Briſſon mentions a drawing of one ſent from China, no 
ways differing from the bird by him deſcribed, except 
the whole of the under parts being vinaceous: it is his 
opinion likewiſe, that the ear dove, of Sloane, is the 
ſame bird; and in the Indian Zoology, the European 
turtle is mentioned as an inhabitant of java. 

A variety of this bird was ſhot in Buckinghamfhire, 
which differs from the common one, in having almoſt the 
whole fide of the neck black, inſtead of a patch only; 
and, inſtead of each feather being tipped with white, 
there is a round ſpot of white on each very near the 
end, giving the ſides of the neck a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance, And among ſome birds which came from 
the laſt expedition to the South Seas, was one of theſe, 
but, as it was in a parcel wherein were ſome others 
which belonged to the Cape of Good Hope, it is pol- 

fible that this may have been brought from that place, 
and ſerves to ſhew that neither this nor the former va- 


riety are coniined to the European regions. Syno- 


ny mes. Co'umba turtur, Linn. and Gmel. La tour- 
terclle, Briſſ. and Puff. Turtle-dove, Ray, Will. Al- 
bm, Pennant, aud Lath. 


The Pon TAL Dove is a variety of this, and is 
rather larger than our turtle; the bill is black ; irides 
: ſaffron 
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ſaffron colour; the whole of the bird is of a deep brown; 
on each fide of the neck, about the middle, are two or 
three ſhining black feathers tipped with white; the leſſer 
wing-coverts are black, edged with white; the others 
brown, edged with yellow ; the quills blackiſh, with 
yellow edges; the two middle tajl feathers are deep aſh, 
tipped with white ; the others white on the outer edges 
and tips, and aſh-coloured within; the legs are red; 
claws black. Native of Portugal. Synonymes.—La 


tourterelle de Portugal, Br. and Buff, Portugal 
dove, Albin. 


The Luzonian TurTLE is alfo a variety of this 
ſpecies, and is about the common ſize: bill and irides 
the colour of carmine; head and neck light grey aſh. 
colour; on each fide of the neck fix or ſeven of the 
feathers are tipped with black ; the breaſt and belly vi- 
naceous grey; quills black, the ſecondaries are the ſame, 
but the ends have a browniſh yellow tinge; the two mid- 
dle feathers of the tail black, the others white; the legs 
reddiſh. Inhabits Manilla. Synonyme. — La tour- 
terelle griſe de I Ifle de Lugon, Sonnerat. | 


The Cninest TuRTLE is likewiſe a variety of the 
common dove, and is nearly of the ſame ſize: bill and 
irides red; head, neck, breaſt, and back, dirty browniſh 
grey, paleſt on the breaſt; on each ſide of the neck are 
ſome black feathers, with pale cinereous grey ends; 
wings brown, croſſed with a band of yellow; quills 
brown; rump and tail deep cinereous grey; belly and 
thighs vinous grey ; under tail coverts pale cinereous 
grey; legs red. Native of China. Synonymes.— La 
tourterelle brune de la Chine, Sonnerat. 


TAE SURINAM TURTLE-DOVE. 
THIS isteninches in length, and eighteen in breadth; 
the bill is fine and long, of a deep blue without, and 
red within; the head and back are aſh- colour; throat 
mixed green and black; the exterior wing feathers 
brown, and thoſe of the middle aſh- colour; the be 
and 
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and belly are whitiſh; the legs red. This 1s Fermin's 
deſcription, who ſpeaks of it as a bird common at Su- 
rinam, and ſays that it lays twice in a year, making its 
neſt in the woods, diſtant from habitations, on the hjgh- 
eſt trees; in this imitating our ſpecies, to which it bears 
ſome reſemblance, though ſmaller by two inches. The 
fleſh, he obſerves, is juicy and delicious. Synonymes, 
— Columba Surinamenſis, Gmel. Surinam turtle, Lath. 
Tourterelle de Surinam, Fermin. 


Tux COLLARED TURTLE-DOVE. 


THIS is rather larger than the laſt; the bill is black- 
iſh; irides fine red; the upper parts of the head and 
neck, the back, and wing-coverts, are of a rufous or 
reddiſh white, nearly cream colour; the fore part of the 
neck and breaſt white, with a vinaceous tinge; the reſt 
of the under parts waite; the rump is greyiſh brown; 
the quills the ſame, with whitiſh edges; tail cinereous, 
the two middle feathers plain, the others tipped with 
white, and the outer one white on the outer edge; the 
hind part of the neck marked with a collar of black 
feathers; the legs are red; the claws brown. The fe- 
male differs from the male in having the colours leſs 
vivid, and inclines more to grey. This inhabits India; 
but is a bird common to France, and other parts of the 
European continent: but it is not found in England, 
except in Cages. SYNONYmEs. — Columba riſoria, Linn. 
and Gmel. La touterelle à collier, Briſſ. and Buff. 
Turtur indicus Aldrov. Ray. Indian turtle, Mill. and 
Albin. Collared turtle, Lach. 


The Cui N ESE GREY TURTLE is a variety of this 
ſpecies, and nearly che ſame ſize: bill black; irides 
red; top of the head grey; the back part of it deep 
vinaceous grey; round the eyes the feathers are white; 
ſore part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, very pale red- 
diſh vinaceous grey, the feathers on the hind part of 
the neck are in ſhape of an heart reverſed, the colour 
of them black, forming a broad creicent, and have = 

Ccac 
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each fide a round ſpot of white; the wings, back, and 
rump, are dirty brown, the quills black; "the two mid- 
dle tail feathers are brown; the others are black halt- 
way, and white from thence to the end; the under tail- 
coverts are very pale reddiſh grey; the legs are yellow. 
It is a native of China, and likewiſe of Madras. Sy- 
- nonyme.—La tourterelle griſe de la Chine, Sonnerat. 


The HYBRIDAL TurTLE, mentioned by Brifſon, 
is a mixed variety, between the common and collared 
turtles. The head, neck, and breaſt, are vinaceous; 
back dull reddiſh aſh-colour ; belly, beneath the wings, 
and tip of the tail, as in the laſt- mentioned bird; the 
quills are brown; the legs blood red. 


TRE STRIATED CHINESE I UR-FEE. 


SIZE of the common pigeon: the bill is blueiſh ath- 
colour; irides white; tne =p of the head aſh-colour; 
cheeks and ſides of the neck yellow, the tips of the fea- 
thers on the laſt red, which colour is {eparated from the 
upper part of the neck 1 by a longitudinal band of blue; 
the hind part of the head, the upper part of the neck, 
the back, rump, and upper tai-coverts, are brown, 
tranſverſely marked with narrow black arcuated hands; 
the Breaſt, belly, tides, and thighs, are roſe colour; the 
leſſer wing-coverts are pale brow n, varied witha black 
and white tranſverſe mark near the tip of each feather ; 
the other coverts are black with white tips; quills black, 
with white edges; the tail of a paliſh brown; the legs 
red; the claws white. Native of China. Synonymes. 
-— Colomts finica, Linn. and Gmel. La tourterelle 
rayce de la Chine, Br://. and Buff. Dove from China, 
Albin. Striated turtle, Lat. + 


Tak BARRED TURTLE. 


THIS is ſmaller than our common turtle: length 
nine inches and a half, The bill is three quarters of 
an inch long, and of a pale horn-colour; the noftrils 
pale blue; irides blue grey; the eyes are placed in a 
bare 
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bare white ſkin, which paſſes to the noſtrils; the fore. 


head, cheeks, and throat, are pale blue; the top of the 


head, and hind head incline to rufous; the upper part 
of the neck, the back, and wing-coverts, are browniſh 
aſh-colour, marked with tranſverſe arcuated black bars; 
the rump the fame colour, but not barred; the ſides 
of the neck and the body verge to blue, croſſed with 
blue black tranſverſe ſlender lines; fore part of the 
neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, tinged with roſe- colour; 
the under tail coverts white; legs pale red; claws brown. 
Inhabits the Eaſt-Indies and China; and called by the 
Chineſe fowat. It is found at Malacca, and in the iſland 
of St. Helena; allo in the province of Venetzuela, in 
South America. Synonymes.— Columba ſtriata, Linn. 
and Gmel. La tourterelle rayee des Indes, Briſſ. and 
Buff. Tranſverſe-ſtripped or barred dove, Edu. 
Barred turtle, Zath. 


Tur BLUE-HEADED TURTLE. 


SIZE of the common pigeon; length eleven inches: 
the bill is near an inch in length, red at the baſe, and 
aſh- coloured at the point; the crown of the head and 
the throat are blue; this colour deſcends a little way 
down the middle of the fore part of the neck, beneath 


which the ſeathers are black, and on ſome of them is a 


tranſverſe ſtripe of white; from the lower jaw to the 
hind part of the head is a ſtripe of white, paſſing under 
the eye; the hind part of the neck, back, rump, wing 
and tail-coverts vinaceous brown; the fore part of the 
neck (except juſt down the middle, as above-mentioned) 


and the breaſt, are of a fine vinaceous colour; the belly, 


ſides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, the ſame, but in- 
clining to rufous ; the tail duſky aſh-colour above, and 
blackiſh beneath; the legs and claws are red. This 
bird inhabits Jamaica, and the warmer parts of the Ame- 
rican continent. It is very common in the iſland of 
Cuba, where it is caught in great quantities, and brought 
to the markets for cating. It has been kept in a * 

e ate 
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ſtate, but will not breed. Synonymes.— Columba 
cyanoeephala, Linn. and Gmel. La tourterelle de la 
Jamaique, Briſſ. and Buff. Turtle-dove from Jamaica, 
Albin. Blue-headed turtle, Lath. : 


Tus TURTLE-DOVE os SURAT. 
SIZE of the collared turtle: bill black; irides red; 


head and fore part of the neck vinous grey; breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, the ſame, but paler ; the feathers on 
the top of the neck behind are black. upped by a white 
band; on the lower part black alſo, buttipped by a ru- 
fous band; wing-coverts pale aſh grey, each feather 


ſtreaked with black down the ſhaft, and widens as it 


approaches the tip; quills black ; back, rump, and tail, 

eep dirty grey; under tail-coverts white; legs red. 
Inhabits Surat in the Eaſt-Indies. Synonymes.—Co- 
lumba Suratenſis, Gme/. La tourterelle de Surate, 
Sonn. Surat turtle, Lath. | 


Tus CAMBAYAN TURTLE. 


SIZE of the laſt: bill black; irides red; head pale 
vinaceous grey; the feathers on the fore part of the 
neck are black for two-thirds of their length, and of a 
pale rufous the reſt; the hind part of the neck and 
back dirty grey; the wing coverts cinereous grey; the 
quills black; the two middle tail feathers are dirty grey, 
the others half black half grey; the belly, thighs, and 
under tail-coverts, are white; legs red. Inhabits Surat 
and other parts of the province of Cambaya, Syno- 
ny mes. — Columba Cambayenſis, Gmel. La tourterelle 
grile de Surak, Sonn. Cambayan turtle, Lach. 


| Tux MALABAR TURTLE. 


SIZE, of the collared turtle: bill and irides red; 
the head, back, and wings, are of a pale cinereous 
grey; the neck and breaſt light. vinaceous grey; the 


middle wing-coverts marked with oval ſpots; the two 


middle tail feathers grey; ihe others black for two- thi rds 
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of their length, and from thence to the end white; the 
belly is white; the legs red. Inhabits the coaſt of Ma- 
labar. Synonymes.— Columba Malabarica, Gmel. 


La tourterelle de la cote de Malabar, Sonn. Malabar 
turtle, Lath. 


Taz GREEN TURTLE. 


* LENGTH ſeven inches and three-quarters : the 
bill is red, and eight lines long; the fore part of the 
bead, and the throat, are aſh-coloured; the hind part 
of the head and neck, the back, rump, upper tail and 
wing-coverts, breaſt, belly  Gdex,and thighs, green gold, 
gloſſed with copper; the fore part of the neck a beau- 
tiful violet purple; the greater wing coverts above have 
the outer edges at the tip brimitone colour, the under 
wing-coverts aſh-colour; the quills are blackiſh, with 
the outer edges and tips of the lame colour as the body; 3 
the tail is blue green, gloſſed with copper, the two mid- 
dle feathers are plain, and verge to blackiſh on the in- 
ner webs, the others are all tipped with yellow ; beneath 
they all appear blackiſh, with the tips of a dirty white; 
and the under tail coverts are of a greeniſh white; the 
legs are red, and half covered with feathers; the claws 
grey brown. Native of the illand of Amboina. Syno- 
ny mes. Columba viridis, Linn. and Gmel. La tour- 
terelle verte d Amboine, Brif/. Le turvet, Buff. Green 
turtle, Lath. 


Tat BLACK-C APPED TURTLE. 


- LENGTH nine inches and a balf; bill black, ſhort, 
and yellow at the tip; the head of a pale bluciſh aſh- 
colour; the back part of it black: chin and throat of 
a fine deep yellow; neck, and body in general, of a 
fine deep green; vent orange yellow; ſome of the fea- 
thers on the outſide of the thighs tipped with the ſame; 
inſide of them white; the tail a little cuneiform in 
ſhape; fix ofthe middle feathers green; the three outer 
ones on each fide of a molt beautiful en ; legs 

Is red. 


— 
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red. Native of the iſland of Java. Synonymes.— 
Columba melanocephala, Gmel. Turvert, Buff. Black- 
capped pigeon, Pennant. Black-capped turtle, Lath. 


THE JAVAN TURTLE. 


SIZE of the common turtle; bill pale red, covered 


. with a white cere; head, neck, and breaſt, vinaceous 


red; forehead and ſides of the head paleſt; back and 


wings deep green; greater quills brown; belly duſky, 
growing very pale towards the tail, which is duſky be- 
neath; legs red. This is likewiſe a native of Java, 
where it is found in great abundance. Synonymes.— 


Columba Javanica, mel. Le turvert, Buff. Javan 
turtle, Lath. 


Tus BLUE-CROWNED TURTLE. 
SIZE of the common turtle; bill red; crown of 
the head blue; the upper parts of the neck and body 
green; neck and under parts reddiſh: quilis and tail 
blue black; legs, red. Native of China, where it is 


called yaupuan. Synonymes,—Columba cyanoce- 
phala, Gmel. Blue-crowned turtle, Lath. 


TRE SEN EGAL TURTLE. 


THIS is about che ſize of a blackbird, and in length 
nine inches and three quarters. The bill is eight lines 
long, and blackiſh; the bead, neck, and breaſt, are 
vinaceous: the fore part of the neck ſpotted with 


black; the upper part of the back brown, with the end 


of each feather inclining to rufous; the wing-coverts 
neareſt the body the fame; the others aſh- coloured, as 
are the lower parts of the back and rump; the belly, 
ſides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, white; quills out- 
wardly aſh-coloured, within and beneath brown; the 
tail has the fix middle feathers cinereous brown: and 
the three others, on each ſide, of a dark aſh-colour 
from the baſe to the middle; from thence to the ends 


white; the under part of it half black, half aſh- colour, 
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in the ſix middle feathers, and white in the three outer 
ones; the legs are red; the claws brown. It inhabits 
the warm regions of Senegal, in Africa. Synonymes,— 
Columba Senegalenhs, Linn. and Gmel. La tourte- 


relle a gorge tachetee du Senegal, Briſſ. and Buff. 


Senegal turtle, Lath. 


Tus COLLARED SENEGAL TURTLE. 


SIZE of the preceding; the bill is blackiſh; the 
head, neck, and breaſt, vinaceous, darkeſt on the upper 
parts; back, rump, and wing-coverts, grey brown ; 
belly, ſides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, dirty white; 
quills blackiſh brown, edged with white; tail three 
inches long; the two middle feathers grey brown; the 
others black for two-thirds, the reſt of the length grey; 
on the back part of the neck is a black collar, which 
riles upward on the ſides of the neck; the legs are red- 
diſh; the claws brown. This hkewiſe inhabits Sene- 
gal, and is principally diſtinguiſhed by the creſcent on 
its neck. Synonymes. — Columba vinacea, Gmel. Le 


. tourterelle à collier du Senegal, Bri. and Buff. Col- 


lared Senegal turtle, Lat. 


Tut AFRICAN TURTLE. 

\ THIS is not larger than a thruſh; length eight 
inches; the bill is reddiſh; the top of the head ath- 
coloured: the hind part of the neck, back, wing-co- 
verts, and rump, grey brown; the throat is whitiſh; 


the fore part of the neck and breaſt pale vinaceous; 


belly, fides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, dirty white; 


the upper tail-coverts grey brown, with black tips; 


the quills are brown, with the inner webs rufous; on 
each wing are ſome pots of a green gold colour, 
glofied with violet; the tall is two inches and three 
quarters long; the two middle tcathers blackiſh brown; 
the reſt grey brown, with hlackiſh ends; the outer one 
has a {pot of white at the tip; beneath all are black, 
except the outer one, which has the outer web ** _ 

| thirds 
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thirds of its length white, and a ſpot at the tip; the 
legs are red; the claws brown. It abounds in ſeveral 
parts of Africa. Synonymes.—Columba afra, Linn. 


and Gmel. La tourterelle du Senegal, Br: if. and Buff. 
Atrican turtle, Lath. 


Tus MANILLA TURTLE. 


SIZE of the preceding; bill black; irides ferrugt- 
nous; top of the head whitiſh grey; hind part of the 
neck violet, glolled with green; fore part of the neck 
white; on the breaſt is a blood-coloured ſpot, deepelt 
on the middle, and paler on the edges; the belly grey, 
with a reddith Re acroſs each wing are three tranſ- f 
verie grey bands; and between theſe are two bands of 
black; the quills are black; the tail grey at the baſe, 
and black at the end; legs redeiſh violet. Native of 
the Manilla iflands. Syvony mes. — Columba cricenta, 


* 
Gm La tourterelle grile cnſanglantce, Sonn. Red- © ag 
| breaſted turtle, Lath. 
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Tut SANGUINE TURTLE. 


SIZE of the common turtle; bill red; irides red- 
Giſh purple; the whole plumage white, except the lower 
part of the neck and breaſt, which are blood red, in the 
manner of the laſt, as if a {word had been tuck into 
that part, and the blood had ſoiled the feathers; legs 
red. This ſpecies likewiſe inhabits Manilla. Syno- 
nymes.— Columba ſanguinea, Gmel. La tourterelle 
blanche enſanglantée, Sonn. Sanguine turtle, HI 


TRE CANADA TURTLE. 


THIS is about the ſize of the tumbler pigeen; 
length thirteen inches; bill one inch, and blackiſn; 
che upper parts of the h ead, neck, back, and wings, 
are grey brown; the lower part of the back, rump, and 
upper tail-coverts, aſh-colour; the throat, fore part of 
the neck, and breaſt, grey brown, tinged with yellow; 


the ſides grey in; bell y and Fg dirty white; under 
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tail-coverts pure white; the wing coverts are marked 
with blackiſh brown ſpots; the quills are brown; the 
greater ones have the outer edges yellowiſh; the tail is 
five inches and a half long, even at the end: all the 
feathers of it aſh- coloured, tipped with white, except 
the two middle ones, which have a large rufous ſpot 
on the inner web towards the bale, under which is 


another of a blackiſh brown; the legs are red; the 


claws black. 

In the female the feathers of the head, neck, breaſt, 
and upper part of the back and wing-coverts, are tipped 
with dirty white, which gives thoſe parts a ſtriated 
appearance. Native of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Synonymes.--Columba Canadenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
La tourterelle de Canada, Briſſ. and Buff. Canada 
turtle, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz PASSERINE FURTLE, 


THIS ſpecies ſcarcely excceds the ſize of a lark; 
length fix inches and a quarter. The bill is pale red, 
with a blackiſh tip, and is ſeven lines long: the irides 
orange; the upper parts of the bead and neck are 
alli. colour; the back, rump, and upper tail-coverts, 
the ſame, but deeper; the forchead, throat, fore part of 
the neck, breaſt, ſides, the belly, and under tail-coverts, 
vinaceous, ſpotted with brown on the fore part of the 


neck and breaſt; ſome of the wing-coverts are of a 


deep aſh- colour; others VINACEOUs, marked with gloſſy 
green ſpots; bencath rufous; the quills are likewile 
rufous, but on the outer edges and tips blackiſh; the 
two middle tail feathersare deep aſh-colour; the others 
blackiſh; the legs red; the claws black. 

The female differs from the male merely in being 
every way more dilute in colour. Theſe inhabit the 
warmer parts of America, and the iſlands contiguous 
thereto; chiefly between the tropics, though ſome- 
times found in Carolina. Willughby fays it is very 
common in Mexico, where it inhabits mountainous 

=” places, 
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places, and is thought excellent eating. Bancroft ob- 
ſerves, that this is the only dove met with in Guiana. 
It is alſo common in Jamaica; where Sloane mentions 
that 4 they feed on the ground like partridges, and 


{pring as they do, riſing and flying for a ſhort flight, 


and then light again on the ground.” They are very 
okten ſeen many together, and are certainly good food; 
they are very common 1n all the plains of the ifland, 
feeding on the grains and ſeeds of vegetables. They 
are taken in traps made of reeds, baited with the ſeeds 
of the wild caſſada. Synonymes.— Columba paſſerina, 
Linn. and Gmel. Le cocotzin, Buff. Turtur Indicus, 
ſeu cocotzin, Ray Indian turtle, cocotzin, or leaſt 
Barbadoes turtle, Mill. Ground dove, Cateſby, Sloane, 
Brown, Penn. and Lath, 


THE MINUTE DOVE. 


THIS is {till leſs than the preceding, being only 
five inches and a half in length. The upper parts of 
the body are brown; the under parts more or leſs 
rufous white; wing-coverts rufous brown, with ſeven 
{mall {pots of the colour of poliſhed ſteel, three being 
on the leſſer and four on the greater wing-coverts; the 
quills as in the laſt ſpecies; the o middle tail-feathers 


are brown; the others aſh-coloured at the baſe, then 


black, with brown tips; beſides which the two outer 
ones have the outer webs towards the tips white; the 
bill and legs are brown. Native of St. Domingo. 
Synony mes.—Columba minuta, Linn. and Gmel. La 
petite tourterelle brune d'Amerique, Bri. Tlapal- 
cocatli, Will. Paſſarine turtle, Lath. | 


TRE MALACCA TURTLE. 


THIS is about the ſize of a houſe ſparrow, but 
longer. The bill is black, tinged with yellow at the 
tip and baſe; irides yellow; the forehead and throat 


are light cinereous grey; the hind part of the head the 


jame, croſſed with black lines; the back, rump, and 
| lefler 
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leſſer wing-coverts, are pale cinereous grey, tipped 
with a black band; ſides of the neck white, crofled 
with numerous lines of black ; breaſt and belly pale 
vinous grey; the fides undulated with black lines; 
quills brown; the. middle tail feathers the ſame; the 
others are brown for two-thirds of their length, and 
from thence to the end white; thighs and under tail- 
coverts are alſo white; legs yellow. This inhabits 
Malacca, in the Eaſt- Indies, and is a beautiful ſpecies; 
the fleſh ſaid to be extremely delicate. It has been 
tranſported into the Ifle of France, where it has multi- 
plied exceedingly. Synonymes.—Columba Malac- 
cenſis, Gmel. Le petite tourterelie de Na Sonn. 


Malacca turtle, Lat h. 


PIGEONS WITH LONG TAILS, 


Tur MIGRATORY, or PASSENGER PIGEON. 


THISis ſomewhat larger than the common pigeon ; 
weight nine ounces; length fourteen inches; bill eleven 
lines long, and black; round the eyes crimſon; rides 
orange ; the head, throat, hind part of the neck, back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, cinereous; the wing— 
coverts are the ſame, but marked with black ſpots ; 
fides of the neck of a glolly variable purple colour; 
the fore part of the neck and breaſt vinaceous; belly, 
fides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, the fame, but 
paler: quilis dark brown, with whitiſh edges; the tail 
is long; the two middle feathers blackiſh brown; the 
reſt hoary; the legs arc red; the claws black. 

The paſſenger pigeons breed in the northern parts 
of the American continent: they neſtie on trees, and 
lay - two eggs. During incubation, they live on the 
ſeeds of the red maple, and aſterwards on thoſe of the 


elm. As ſoon as their proviſions fail, they gather in 


vaſt bodies, and advance towards the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. In hard winters the air is darkened by their 


light: one Hock ſuccceds to anther, and this paſlage 
laſts 
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laſts ſeveral days. When they rooſt in trees, the 
branches are ſometimes broken down by their weight, 
and the ground beneath is covered to a conſiderable 
depth with their dung. They are plentiſul in all the 
Caribbee iſlands, where they are common at every 
table, and much eſteemed. The Indians uſed to kill 
vaſt numbers, and collected their fat to ſerve as butter. 
In the ſtate of New York, the paſlenger pigeons are 
obſerved in their progreſs to the ſouthern or weſtern 


ſettlements about the beginning of Auguſt, and in their 


return about the beginning of March: they fly in 
mornings and evenings. The people at Philadelphia 
ſhoot them from the tops of their houſes; and in New 
England they are knocked down from their rooſts in 
great numbers, which it is not difficult to do, as they 
are either very tame at the time, or much fatigued; 
and the common people there chiefly ſubſiſt on them. 
They have alſo another way of catching them in Lou- 
iſiana. A party of five or ſix go in the evening into 
the woods; and, taking with them ſeveral flat veſſels, 
they ſet brimſtone on fire in theſe, under ſuch trees as 
the birds rooſt on, the ſmoke of which ſo ſtupefies 
them, that they fall to the ground, when no more re- 
mains than to fill their ſacks with them. In this they 
are often accompanied by the ladies, who eſteem it an 
agreeable amuſement. | 5 
Another method of taking theſe birds in nets is 
eagerly purſued as a diverſion in different parts of 
Italy, and is thus deſcribed by Mr. Swinburne. “ The 
people aſſemble in parties; and if any ſtranger chances 
to ſtray to their rendezvous they give him a cordial 
welcome. I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed (ſays he) at 
their paſſionate fondneſs for this ſport, as I found 1t 
extremely bewitching, keeping the attention conſtantly 
alive, and the ſprings of the mind pleaſingly agitated 
by expettation; the ſituations where the toils are 
ſpread are incomparably beautiful, the air is pure and 
balſamic, and every thing around breathes health and 
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ſatisfaction. When the periodical flights of ſtock. 
doves return ſrom the northern and weſtern parts of 
Europe to gain warmer regions for their winter abode, 
the fowler repairs to the mountain, and ſpreads his 
nets acroſs the intermediate hollows, the paſſes through 
which the birds direct their courſe, to avoid unneceſ- 
ſary elevation in their flight. Theſe nets are hung 
upona row of large trees planted for the purpole. The 
branches being very thick and cloſe at top, and the 
bole lofty and bare, a great opening is left below for 
the toils, which reach to the ground; and, by means 
of pulleys, fall in a heap with the leaſt effort. Some 
times they are extended upon poles that exceed the 

eight of the trees, At a ſmall diſtance is a lofty 
circular turret, like: a column with a little capital or 
cap, upon which a man is ſtationed to watch the ap- 
proach of the game. As he commands a free view 
over all the country, and practice has made his ſight as 
acute as that of the lynx, he deſcries the birds at a won- 
derful diſtance. The doves advance with great velo- 
city; but the alert watchman is prepared for them: and, 
Juſt as they approach his poſt, hurls a ſtone above 
them with a fling: upon this the whole flock, whoſe 
fears have birds of prey for their great object, ſuppoſing 
the ſtone to be an enemy of that kind Teady to pounce 
them, dart down like lightning to avoid the blow. by 
paſſing under the trees; but there they ruſh into the 
Jaws of death, by daſhing againſt the net, which 
inſtantly drops, and ſo entangles them, that not one of 
them can eſcape the active hands of the fowler. Theſe 
birds are ſometimes taken by dozens at one fall, and 
are accounted fine eating. The dexterity with which 
the ſlingers manage their weapon is very remarkable; 
they throw the ſtone to a great height without any 


violent effort, and even without whirling the fling 


round before they diſcharge the pellet. In the Pyre- 
nean mountains, where the ſame diverſion is followed, 
the watchmen. uſe a bow and arrow, trimmed with the 


feathers of a hawk,” 
Sy nonymes.— 


— 


Synonymes.—Columba migratoria, Linn. and Gmel. 
Le pigeon ſauvage d'Amerique, Briſſ. Pigeon de 
paſſage, Buff. Pigeon of paſlage, Cateſby. American 


migratory pigeon, Kalm and Penn, Paſſenger pigeon, | 
Lath. 


TuE CAROLINA PIGEON. 


SIZE of the common pigeon : length ten inches and 
a half: the bill is eight lines long, and of a blackiſh 


colour; the eyes are ſurrounded with a bare blue ſkin; 


the irides are black; the forehead, fore part of the neck, 
and breaſt, inline to reddiſh, with a green gold and 
violet gloſs on the laſt; the hind part of the head and 
neck are of a browniſh aſh- colour; the back, rump, and 
upper tail. and wing-coverts, neareſt the body , the ſame, 
but irregularly mixed with rufous, the reſt of the wing- 
coverts aſh brown; belly, ſides, thighs, and under tail. 


coverts, inclining to rufous; on each wing, near the 


tip of the greater coverts, are black ſpots; quills dark 
aſh- colour, with whitiſh edges; tail feathers unequal, 
the two middle ones are four inches and a half in length, 
the outer ones very ſhort; the two middle ones are wholly 
of aſh-coloured browh: the next two on each ſide are 
aſh-coloured, marked with black in the middle, and the 


others are of a lighter aſh-colour, whitiſh at the end, 


with a black ſpot between the two colours; beneath, 
the two middle feathers are the ſame as above, the two 
next, on each ſide, have the baſe half black, the end 


half aſh-coloured, and the reſt the ſame, but the end 


half white; the legs are red, the claws black. 

The female differs from the male in wanting the 
gloſſy violet colour on the breaſt. They inhabit Ca- 
rolina, Braſil, St. Domingo, and other places. In the 
firſt they are found throughout the whole year, and con- 
ſequently breed there. Synonymes.—Columba Cazo- 
hinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. La tourterelle de la Caroline, 


Briſſ. La tourte, Bu 29 Turtle of CO Cateſb. 


Carolina pigeon, Penm and Lath. 
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Tux MARGINATED LONG-TAILED DOVE. 


THIS is nearly the ſize of the common turtle: length 
eleven inches: the bill is horn colour, darkeſt at the tip, 
and eight lines in length; irides of a dull rufous ; from 

the corners of the mouth to the eyes is a white ſtreak ; 
the fore part of the head and throat are rufous brown; 
the hind head blueiſh aſh-colour; between theſe two 
colours, under the ears, is a black ſpot as big as a tare; 
the hind part of the neck, the back, ſcapulars, and 
wing coverts, are brown; but the ſcapulars, and greater 
coverts neareſt the body, are mirked with oval lack 
ſpots of different ſizes; the lower part of the back, the 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, incline to aſh-colour; 
the fore part of the neck and breaſt are of a roſe colour, 
growing paler by degrees as it approaches the ſides; the 
belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts, are brown, mixed 
with aſh-colour; quills deep brown, with the outer 
edges rufous ; tail feathers of unequal lengths; the two 
middle are blackiſh; the others are aſh-colvur, with 
white tips; between which two colours 1s a band of 
black; the legs are red; the claws black. This ſpecies 
inhabits America. That from which our engraving was 
taken, came from the Weſt-Indies. Synonymes.— 
Columba marginata, Linn. and Gmel. La tourterelle 
d Amerique, Br://. and Buff. Long-tailed dove, Edu. 
Marginated turtle, Lath. | 


Tas AMBOINA TURTLE. 
RATHER larger than the preceding: length four- 


teen inches, of which the tail alone is eight inches: the 
bill-is ten lines long, and red; the head, neck, breaſt, 
belly, fides, thighs, and under tail-coverts, rufous; the 
feathers on the top of the head, the neck, and breaſt, 
| have each of them a blackiſh tranſverle band near the 
4 tip; the upper part of the back, and wing-coverts, are 
deep brown, tipped with rufeus; the lower part of the 
back, the rump, and upper tail-coverts rufous; _ 
18 ; cep 
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OF BIRDS. 4% 
deep brown: the tail very unequal, the outer feathers 
being very ſhort, and wholly of a rufous brown colour; 
legs red; claws brown. The female is much of the 
ſame colour, but not ſo bright as the male. This ſpe- 
cies inhabits the iſland of Amboina. Synonymes.— 
Columba Amboinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. La tourterelle 

d' Amboine, Br:fſ. and Buff. Amboina turtle, Lath. 


Tuz CAPE PIGEON. 


THIS is a very {mall ſpecies, not bigger in the bod 
than a lark; the length indeed is nine inches and a half, 
but the tail alone meaſures five inches and a quarter. 
The bill is red, and ſeven lines in length; the throat, 
and fore part of the neck, are of a very fine black; the 
reſt of the head, neck, breaſt, back, rump, upper wing 
and tail-coverts, are grey brown; greater wing-coverts . 
tipped with black ; the belly, ſides, thighs, and uuder 
tail-coverts, are dirty white; on each wing 1s a bright 
{pot like polifted ſteel ; the greater quills are rufous 
within and brown on the outer webs and tips, the ſe- 
cond quills are brown, with the outer edges grey; the 
tail is very unequal, the outer feathers being very ſhort; 
the two middle feathers are blackiſh brown, tinged with 
rufous, and thoſe on the ſides grey brown at the baſe, 
and blackiſh at the ends; beneath they are all black, 
except the outer one, which has the outſide and tip 
white; the legs are red, the claws brown. 

The female differs in having the throat and fore part 
of the neck of the ſame colour as the reſt of the head, 
and the greater wing-coverts not tipped with black. 

This bird is found in Africa; it bas been brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope and Senegal, and no 
doubt is to be found in all the ſouthern parts of that 
quarter of the globe. There are ſeveral varieties of 
this ſpecies; in ſome the forehead is black, in others not, 
in one there is a ſtripe of white acroſs the head, and 
down each fide of the neck, a bar of white acroſs the 
rump, and the ſpots of the * are of a blue Le 

inſtea 
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inſtead of black; in another there is a creſcent of very 
pale aſh- colour on the breaſt; and the ſides, beneath 
the eye, mottled with cinereous and black. Synony- 
mes, —Columba Capenſis, Linn. and Gmel. La tourte- 
relle du cap de Bonne Eſperance, Briſſ. La tourtelette, 
Buff. The Cape pigeon, Lat hi. 


TuE GREAT-TAILED DOVE. 

LENGTH twelve inches : bill red, baſe of it 
covered with a white cere; head, neck, and upper parts 
of the body, reddiſh cinnamon colour; breaſt, belly, 
and thighs, duſky white; tail very long, occupying half 
the length of the bird; it is cuneiform in ſhape, and 
white at the tip; legs red. This inhabits Senegal, and 
is ſaid to carry the tail like the creſted curaſſow. Sy- 


nony mes. Columba macroura, Gmel. Le tourocco, 
Buff. Great-tailed turtle, Lat li. 


TRE BLACK-WINGED TURTLE. 


THIS is about the ſize of a thruſh, very lively and 
alive; the wings and quill feathers black; general 
plumage of the body a duſky lead colour; tail very long. 
Native of Chili, in South America. Synonyme.— 
Columba melanoptera, Gmel. 


py 


Or FANCY PIGEONS. 


The ENGLISH PowTIER.— This pigeon derives its 
name from being originally bred in England, and is a 
croſs breed between a horſeman and a cropper; and 
frequently pairing their young ones with the cropper, 
has added great beauty to this bird, and raiſed its re- 
putation among the fanciers. According to the rules 
laid down, this bird ought to mealure, from the point 
of the beak to the end of the tail, cighteen inches; to 
have a fine ſhape and hollow back, ſloping off taper 
from the ſhoulders, for when it has a riſe on the back, 
it is termed hog-backed; the legs from the toe-nail to 
the upper joint in the thigh ſeven inches; the crop 

; . ought 
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ought to be large and circular towards the beak, riſing 
behind the neck, ſo as to cover and run neatly off at 
the ſhoulders, with a {mart girt, and their variety of 
plumage gives a fine {ſymmetry to the whole bird. Of 
the plumage, thoſe compoſed of different colours are 
moſt eſteemed, as the blue-pied, black-pied, red-pied, 
and yellow-pied, All theſe properties riſe in value ac- 
cording as they agree with the above deſcription : for 
example, if the blue-pied and black-picd are poſſeſſed 
of the other qualities, the black-pied, on account of 
the plumage, will be the moſt valuable pigeon; and, if 
the yellow-pied has theſe marks, it will be far prefer- 
able to any. : 

The beauties and properties of the powter are thus 
deſcribed by the ableſt breeders: the front of the crop 
ſhould be white, encircled with a ſhining green, inter- 


ſperſed with the ſame colour with which he is pied; 


but the white ſhould not reach the back of the head, 
fof then he is ring- headed. There ſhould be a patch, 
in the ſhape of a creſcent or half. moon, falling under 
the lower mandible, of the ſame colour with which he 
is pied; and when this is wanting he is called ſwallow- 
throated. The head, neck, back, and tail, ſhould pre- 
ſerve a uniformity of colour, and if a blue-pied pigeon, 
he ſhould have two black bars near the end of hoth 
wings; but if theſe chance to be of a brown colour, it 
greatly diminiſhes the value of the bird, and he 1s then 
kite-barred as the fanciers term it. When. the pinion 
of the wing is ſpeckled with white, in the form of a roſe, 
it is called a roſe pinion, and is highly eſteemed, though 
it is a great rarity to find any one complete in this pro- 
perty; but, when the pinion has a large daſh of white 
on the external edge of the wing, he is ſaid to be lawn- 
ſleeved. They mult notbe naked about the thighs, nor 
ſpindle legged, as ſome of the powters formerly were 
before the breed. was improved; but their legs and 
thighs muſt be ſtout and ſtraight, and well covered with 
white ſoft downy feathers: but whenever it happens 

that 
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that the joints of the knees, or any other part of the 
thigh, is tinged with another colour, he is foul-thighed. 
If the nine flight feathers of the wing arè not white, he 
is foul-flighted; and, when only the extreme feather of 
the wing is of the ſame colour with the body, he is 
called ſword-flighted. ; 

The crop of the powter ought to be filled with wind, 
ſo as to ſhew its full extent with eaſe and freedom; for 
It is a very great fault when a bird overcharges his crop 
with wind, and {trains himſelf ſo much that he ſoine- 
times fall backward, becauſe he is not able to give a 
quick vent to the confined air, which makes him dif- 
quiet and heavy, and many a fine bird has, by this ill 
habit, either fallen into the ſtreet, down a chimney, or 
become an ealy prey to the cats. The reverle of this 
is being looſe winded, fo that he exhibits too ſmall a 
crop. A powter ſhould play ere, with a fine well- 
fpread tail, which muſt not touch the ground, nor fink 
between his legs, neither muſt it reſt upon his rump, 
which is a great fault, and is called rumping. He ſhould 
draw the ſhoulders of his wings cloſe to his body, diſ- 
playing his limbs without ſtradling, and walk almoſt 
upon his toes, without jumping or kicking, but moving 
with an eaſy majeſtic air. The powter that approaches 
neareſt to theſe properties is a valuable bird; and ſome 
fanciers, by a patient perſeverance, have bred theſe 
birds fo near the ſtandard preſcribed, as to ſell them 
for twenty guineas a pair. 

When powters fre meant to be ſhewn, they ſhould 
be prepared for it, by being kept from food half a day 
before the time of exibiting them; this method will 
cauſe them to {well their crop to its full extent, and 
appear to the beſt advantage; but great care mult be 
afterwards uſed to put a ſtop to the dangerous conle- 
quence of their over-feeding themlelves, which they 
will do, if not timely prevented, after having been kept 
ſo long empty. 'Thele pigeons make a very ſtriking 
appearance on the outſide of a building, though the fa- 
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vourite ſort are ſeldom permitted to fly, for fear of ac- 
cidents. In breeding and rearing young powters every 
ſingle bird, cock as well as hen, mult be parted during 
the winter ſeaſon, and placed in a ſeparate pen or coop; 
each of them muſt be ſupplied with meat and water, 
and care taken that the coop be lofty and ſpacious, that 
they may not get an ill habit of ſtooping, which is fo 
great an imperfection, that it ſhould be prevented by 
all poſſible means. In the ſpring, when you match 
them, prepare yourſelf with two pair of dragoons to 
every pair of powters, for feeders or nurſes; for thoſe 
who are curious in the fancy, never ſuffer powters to 
hatch their own eggs, they being ſuch unfeeling parents, 
if left to themſelves, as frequently to ſtarve their young. 
The dragoons muſt be kept in a loft feparate from the 
powters, for fear they ſhould degenerate and baſtardize 
the breed; but, when the hen powter has laid her egg, 
it ſhould be ſhifted under a dragoon, that has alſo lately 
laid an egg, and the egg of the dragoon put under the 
powter, it being very proper the powter ſhould have 
an egg or eggs to fit upon, or ſhe will quickly lay 
again; and this often repeated will be the cauſe of her 
death. Great caution mult be obſerved to prevent theſe 
birds from gorging, which the large cropped ones are 
apt to do, and is often. the occaſion of their death. To 
make them tame and familiar, the powter ſhould be 
uſed to company, and frequently attended, chuckled, 
and talked to, during the winter, in a phraſe which fan- 
ciers are well acquainted with, ſtroaking their backs, 
and clucking to them as a hen does to her chickens, 
or they will become ſhy, and loſe one of their greateſt 
properties, for which they are ſo much admired, which 
is called: ſhewing. 

The expence of railing a ſhew of powters is ſome- 
times very great; for a fancier may begin with half a 
dozen pair of theſe birds, and in a ſhort time be obliged 
to buy more, or be forced to exchange ſome of his beſt 
birds for worſe, in order to croſs the ſtrain; for he muſt 
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not breed them in and in, that is, coupling the brother 
and ſiſter, or father and daughter, or any other conſan- 


guineousconnettion, as the breed would degenerate and 


be worth nothing. The above are the principal incon- 
vemences that attend the training of the powter; where- 
as the ſame number of almond tumblers would ſtock a 
iancier for life; for the breeding of tumblers in and in, 
would only diminiſh the ſize of the breed, which is a 
quality in them much to be coveted; and, if ſupplied 
wich meat, water, and a little clean ſtraw, they give na 
further trouble. The powter was formerly ſo much 
valued as to monopolize the attention of pigeon fan. 
ciers in general; but ſince the almond tumblers have 
been brought to ſuch perfection, the powter is much 
negletted. It is the opinion of ſome fanciers, that if 
tumblers were kept in ſeparate pens, and trained as the 

owters are, they would ſhew 1n the ſame manner and 
bo equally familiar, 

The Doren Crorpir.—This pigeon was origi- 
nally bred in Holland, and its make ſeems to agree with 
the country from whence it came; the body is thick, 
clumſy, and thort, as are allo the legs, which are fea- 
thered down to the feet ; they have alarge pouchor bag 


hanging under their beak, which they can ſwell with wind, 


or depreſs at pleaſure; their crop hangs low but is very 
large; they are ſo looſe feathered on the thighs, as ta 
be tiled flag thighed; they ſeldom play upright, and 
ſtand wide on their legs; they are gravel- eyed, and ſuch 
bad feeders of their young, that as ſoon as they have 
fed off the ſoft m-at, it is neceſſary to place the young 
ones under a pair of ſmall runts, dragoons, or powting- 
horſemen, who will act the part of nurſes better than 
theic natural parents. There are a great variety of fea- 
thers in this tancy-pigeon, and the Dutch are careful 
in the breed of them; for when they are fed off their 
ſoft meat, they place the young ones under more 
tender nurſes, and then put the old ones in different 

CoOPS 


coops for a month, feeding them wich hemp or rape 
ſeed, which ſoon makes them ſalacious, and then turn. 
ing them together, they breed pigeons with very good 
properties; but ſince the powter has been bred to ſuch 
perfection, the cropper is but lightly eſteemed by the 
Engliſh. The Dutch cropper is the moſt addicted to 
gorge of any pigeon, eſpecially if not regularly ſup- 
plied with food and water. 


The 1 HORSEMAN.— This is what fan 
ciers term a mongrel bred pigeon, and is produced be- 
tween the horſeman and cropper; and agreeable to the 
number of times that their young ones are croſſed over 
by the cropper, they have the appellation of firit, ſe- 
cond, or third breed, andthe more frequent this method 
Is practiſce, the greater is the improvement the crop 
recejves from it. This breed of fancy-pigeons was for- 
merfy much encouraged, in order to improve the {train 
of the powter, by making them cloſe thighed; though 
it was the fire of the horſeman's blood that cauſed them 
to rump; but, ſince the ſtrain of powters is brought to 
perfection, that practice is diſcontinued. They are a 
lively pigeon, very attive on the top of a houſe, and 
by frequently daſhing off, are excellent decoys for ſtray 
pigeons that have miſſed their way home. They are 
fertile breeders, and good nurſes, always taking great 
care of their young. Some of theſe pigeons meaſure 
{ix inches and a half in legs only; they are a ſpirited 
bird, and if well ſupplied with food will give very little 
trouble. There are inſtances of this bird's coming 
home at twenty miles diſtance, 


The UpLor ER. — This bird is a native of Holland, 
and nearly reſembles the Engliſh powter in its proper- 
ties, but is ſmaller in every reſpect; it has a very round 
crop, in which it commonly hides its bill; it has ſmall 
{lender legs, with its toes ſhort and cloſe together, on 
which'it trips ſo exactly when walking, as to leave the 
ball of the foot quite hollow; it plays very upright, is 
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cloſe thighed, and it is the cuſtom of this pigeon on ap- 
proaching the hen, to leap to her with its tail ſpread, 
from hence the name uploper is derived, from the 
Dutch N to leap up. It is a great rarity to ſee 


any of theſe pigeons pied, they being generally either 
all white, all black, or blue. Since the Engliſh powter 
has become fuch a favourite; there is little encourage- 
ment to the breed of this pigeon here, and indeed there 
is no compariſon to be made between them; though in 
Holland ſome of theſe pigeons have been fold for 
twenty-five guineas a pair. 


The PARISIAN POwWTER.— This bird, brought 

into England from Bruſſels, is originally a native of 

Paris; it partakes of the ſame nature as the Engliſh 

* 5 powter, though it is not fo well made; its body and 

# legs are ſhort; it has generally a long, but not a large, 

crop, and is thick in the girt. This bird is greatly 

admired for its plumage, which 1s very elegant, and 

peculiar to this ſpecies only; every feather being 

| {treaked with a variety of colours, the flight excepted, 

; which is white; the more red this bird has interſperſed 

| with its other colours, the greater is the value ſet upon 

it; they are generally bull- eyed, or gravel- eyed, but 
this is a matter of indifference amongſt the fanciers. 


+ The CARRIER. — The carrier fancy-pigeon is larger 
„ | than moſt of the common lorts, ſome of them meaſur- 
| ing from the apex of the beak to the end of the tail 
fifteen inches, and weigh nineteen or twenty ounces. 
Their feathers lie very cloſe, even, and ſmooth, their 
, fleſh is naturally firm, and their necks long and ſtraight, 
ſo that when they ſtand upright they ſhew an elegant 
ſhape, far exceeding molt other pigeons. From the 
lower part of the head, to the middle of the upper 
chap, there grows out a white, naked, fungous fleſh, 
which is called the wattle, and 1s generally met by two 
ſmall protuberances of the {ame luxuriant fleſh, riſing 
on each fide of the undcr mandible; this fleſh is al- 
1 85 ways 


ways moſt valued when of a blackiſh colour. The 
circle round the black pupil of the eye is commonly 
of a red brickduſt colour, though they are more el- 
teemed when of a fiery red: the eyes are alſo encom- 
paſſed with the ſame ſort of naked fungous matter, 
which is very thin, generally of the breadth of a ſhil- 
ling, and the broader this ſpreads, the greater is the 
value ſet upon them; but, when this luxuriant fleſh 
round the eye is thick and broad, it denotes the carrier 
to be a good breeder, and one that will rear very fine 
young ones. The gentlemen of the fancy are unani- 
mous in their opinion, in giving this bird the title of 
e the king of the pigeons,” on account of its graceful 
appearance and uncommon ſagacity. They allo attri- 
bute to the carrier the following twelve properties: 
three in the head, three in the eye, three in the wattle, 
and three in the beak. 

The properties of the head conſiſt in its flatneſs, 
ſtraightneſs, and length; for inſtance, when a carrier 
has a very flat ſkull, a little indented in the middle, 
with a long narrow head, it is greatly admired; and if 
the reverſe, it is termed barrel-headed. The eye of 
the carrier ſhould be broad, circular, and of an uni- 
form appearance, for if one part of the eye appears to 
be thinner than another, it is a great imperfettion, and 
is called pinch-eyed; but when the eye is equal and 
full, and free from irregularities, it is a roſe eye, and is 
very valuable. Some mention the diſtance which 
ought to be between the back of the wattle and the 
edge of the eye; but this 1s not a property, for when a 
carrier lives to be three or four years old, and has a 
broad eye and a large wattle, they will join of courſe. 
The wattle ſhould be broad acroſs the beak, ſhort from 
the head towards the point of the bill, and leaning a lit- 
tle forward from the head; for if it lies flat, it is in 

great diſrepute, and is ſaid to be peg-wattled. This 
has cauſed ſome artful people, in order to impoſe upon 
the leſs knowing, and encreaſe the price of an imperfect 


bird, 
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bird, to ingeniouſly raiſe the hinder part of the wattic; 
fill it up with cork, and bind it in with fine wire, in ſo 
meat a manner as not to be eaſily detected, particularly 
by thoſe who are raw, and unſkilled in the breed of 
fancy birds. The beak of the carrier ſhould be long, 
ſtraight, and thick: though an inch and a half is a long 
beak, it muſt not meaſure lefs than one inch and a 
quarter. The ftraightneſs of the bill is a great addi- 
tion to its length, and if it is the leaſt out of ſhape m 
this reſpect, it is then termed hook-beaked, and is lightly 
eſtecmed. Tt ſhould alfo be thick, and of a black co- 
lour, which is a great recommendation; but, when it 
falls ſhort in this particular, it is called ſpindle-beaked, 
which decreaſes its value. The length and thinneſs of 
its neck, are fo eminent a mark of its elegance, as not 
to be paſſed over in ſilence; ſome call this a property, 
and indeed it muſt be granted that it greatly encreafes 
the beauty of this broad-cheſted bird, and more eſpe- 
cially fo when the pigeon carries his head rather back- 
ward, as it ſhews itſelf to great advantage. The plu- 
mage of this bird is generally either dun or black, 
though there are whites, blues, and pieds, of each fea- 
ther; but the dun and black agree beſt with the before- 
deſcribed properties; yet the blues and blue pieds, 
being very ſcarce, are great rarities, conſequently of 
great value, though they are inferior in the properties 
relating to the above-mentioned feathers. 

| . 

The Hoxstmax.—lt is a matter of diſpute, unde- 
cided amonglt the fanciers, whether the horſeman is an 
original pigeon, or whether it be an hybrid ftrain, got 
between a tumbler and a carrier, or a powter and a 
carrier, and ſo bred over again from a carrier; for it is 
certain the more frequently this is performed, the 
ftronger and more graceful] the horfeman becomes. 
There is a ſpecies of this fort brought from Scande- 
roon, famous for the rapidity of their flight, and the 
valt diſtauce they will go; which is the only incident 

| | a that 
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that feems to ſupport the opinion that they are an 
original ſtrain; but this does not obviate the aithculty, 
for they may be bred after the ſame manner at Scan- 
deroon, and ſo imported into Europe. This bird is in 
ſhape and make very like the fancy carrier, only leſs 
in all its properties; its body is ſmaller, its neck fhorter; 
neither is there ſo much luxuriant encruſted fleſh 
upon the beak and round the eye, lo that the diſtance 
between the wattle and the eye is much more conſpi— 
cuous in this pigeon than in the carrier. They are alſo 
more ſubject to be barrel-headed and pinch-eyed. 
This ſpecies is decorated with a variety of colours; 
but the” molt diſtinguiſhed are the blue and blue pieds, 
which generally prove the beſt breeders. Theſe 
pigeons, eſpecially when young, ſhould he regularly 
flown twice a day, and as they gain ſtrength, ſhould be 
let looſe, and put on the wing, without any others ia 
company, and they will fly four or five miles diſtance 
in a few minutes, ſweeping over a very large circuit 
for an hour or two, and is what thę fanciers term going 
an end: this method is of effential fervice to them, 
eſpecially when they arc in training for the homing uſe. 
Theſe are the fort of pigeons chiefly made uſe of in 
this country for the deciding of bets, or conveying of 
letters. The true genuine carriers are at this time 
very ſcarce, and of too great a value to be flown, ex- 
cept the wager is very conſiderable. 


The Dr ac 00Nn.—This fancy pigeon was originally 
bred between a tumbler and a horſeman, and the ableſt 
fanciers are unanimous in their opinions of us being 
a hybride ſtrain, and that by frequently matching their 
breed to the horſeman, they acquire great ſtrength and 
agility. This pigeon is an excellent breeder, and makes 
a good nurfe; for which purpoſe they are frequently 
kept as feeders for rearing young powters, Leghorn 
runts, and ſome other pigeons, who either breed fo 
Laſt that they cannot conveniently give their young 

| ones 
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ones due attendance, or are deſtitute of that natural 
fondneſs which is the principal chraQteriſtic of this 
bird. The dragoon is a lighter and ſmaller pigeon 
than the horſeman, and is ſaid to be more rapid in its 
flight for ten or twenty miles; nevertheleſs, if the 
horſeman be well bred, it will always diſtance them at 
a greater number of miles. They ſhould be flown 
and trained whilſt young, in the ſame manner as the 
horſeman. Amongſt the ſeveral remarkable inſtances 
of the celerity of. the flight of this bird, there 1s one 
fupported by undeniable teſtimony, of a dragoon, that 
flew from Bury St. Edmunds to London, which is 
ſeventy- ſix miles, in two hours ang a half, 


The Faxcy TunBLER.— This pigeon derives its 
name from an intuitive principle of inſ{tin& peculiar to 
its ſpecies, which is their extraordinary motions as 
they are riſing in the air, effected by turning themſelves 
over backward, much in the ſame manner that an ex- 
peſt genius in tumbling performs what is called the 
back ſpring. Some fanciers are of opinion that the 
celebrated almond tumbler cannot perform this ma- 
nœuvre; but we are aſſured by a connoiſſeur that they 
perform this motion with as great alertneſs as any 
other tumbler. The moſt prized fancy_tumbler is a 
very ſmall pigeon, body ſhort, a flim neck, full 
breaſted, with a ſhort round head, and {mall ſpindle 
beak, and the irides of the eyes ſhould be of a clear 
pearl colour; indeed, if the tumbler is without any 

articular blemiſh, there is no difference between it 
and the almond tumbler, except in the plumage. Theſe 
pigeons by their flight afford great ſatisfattion to the 
gentlemen of the fancy in general; for, beſides the 
pleaſure they give by their tumbling, they will fre- 
quently riſe to ſuch an amazing height in the air, as to 
be almoſt imperceptible to the keeneſt eye; and there 
15 one peculiar property belonging to them, that they 
will not ramble far like the horſeman, but if good birds, 


ang 


and familiarized to each other, will keep ſuch cloſe 
company, that a flight of a dozen may be covered with 
a large handkerchief. At this height, eſpecially if the 
weather be warm and clear, they will continue upon 
the wing for four or five hours upon a ſtretch; it is 
reported that ſome well bred tumblers have flown for 
nine hours ſucceſſively, when they have been up at 
their higheſt pitch; the favourite ſort ſeldom tumble 
but when they are beginning to riſe, or when they are 
coming down to pitch. 

The Dutch tumbler nearly reſembles the Engliſh, 
but is larger, with a more prominent head, and a cir- 
cle of a thin ſkin round the eye, like that of a dragoon, 
and 1s frequently feather-legged; but the {kin round 
the eye gives great diſgult to ſome fanciers. It is 
ſaid that they are apt to tumble immoderately, and to 
loſe ground in flying, by ſinking too low among the 
reſt of the flight, which is a great fault, The genuine 
Engliſh tumblers are almoſt always white, blue, or 
black; for which reaſon it is the opinion of experi- 
enced fanciers, that moſt of the valuable mixed fea- 
thers have been introduced by a union with the Dutch. 
This pigeon diſplays in its plumage a charming va- 
ricty of colours, as reds, yellows, duns, blues, blacks, 
whites, ſilvers, and, in truth, a delightful compoſition 
of all theſe colours mixed or interſperſed with the 
white. | 
There 1s a ſpecies of this pigeon known by the name 
of bald-pated tumblers, the plumage of which conſiſts 
of a great variety of colours; they have a pearl eye, 

a clean white head, with a white flight and tail, and are 
. very good flyers. When they are aloft in 
the air, in fine clear weather, the contraſt of the feather 
jhews, if the diſtance is not too great, and they make 
a very pleaſing appearance; but the blue ones have 
gained the greateſt reputation for their lofty flights. 
There are alſo ſome called black or blue-bearded, that 
is, when either of thoſe colours. are ornamented with 
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a long daſh of white, reaching fromthe under mandible 
and cheek, a little way down the throat: when this is 
well ſhaped, and they run clean in the flight and tail, 
they are eſteemed very handſome birds. 
For raiſing of a flight of tumblers, they ſhould be 
kept in a loft by themſelves, and not be ſuffered to 
have any connection with other pigeons; for if they 
are once familiarized to fly with others, they will by 
degrees drop their own flight, when they perceive their 
company ſcaling in the air beneath them; and by this 
means loſe one of their moſt valuable qualities. No 
expence ſhould be ſpared in the purchaſe of one or 
two birds that have been uſed to lof flying; for they 
will be of infinite ſervice in training the young ones 
to ſoar aloft. When the pigeons are well acquainted 
with their habitation, turn them looſe, and put them 
upon the wing once a day only, and that without any 
other company; a clear grey morning, eſpecially for 
young birds, is the propereſt time; when after having 
exerciſed themſelves, and are coming down, ſtrew a 
little hemp-ſeed, or rape and canary, to inveigle them 
in, and then confine them for the reſt of the day. Ac- 
cording to the obſervations of ſome breeders, there are 
particular times when a tumbler will take a more ex- 
traordinary flight than uſual, as when. ſhe fits upon 
eggs, and a ſhort time after having fed off the ſoft 
meat; and, although there is no ſpecific reaſon to be 
aſſigned for this, yet it has been repeatedly confirmed 
by ocular demonſtration. When crows, ſwallows, or 
other birds, are ſeen wantonly ſporting at a vaſt height 
in the air, is another time when tumblers will make a 
very extravagant flight, both for height and length of 
time; but this may be readily accounted for, there 
being always at ſuch a time ſomething predominant in 
| the temperament of the air, agreeable to the genius of 
thoſe birds that take pleaſure in the upper regions of 
the atmoiphere. The fancier ſhould never let looſe 
his tumblers on a miſty morning, or when there 1 
a ine 
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the leaſt ſigns of a riſing fog, for by theſe means they 
are deprived of the ſight of their habitation, and many 
a good flight broke and loſt. High winds are alſo 
detrimental to a flight of pigeons, by forcing them too 
far from home, and cauſing them to ſtay out all night, 
ſo that, if they are not quite loſt, they are expoſed to 
various accidents: It ſhould alſo be a rule never to 
turn out a hen tumbler when ſhe is with egg, for being 
generally ſick at that time, and unfit to fly, ſhe may 


drop her egg by her long flight, to the prejudice of 
the ſtock. 


The ALMON D TUMuBLER.— This fancy bird is by 
ſome called the earmine tumbler, though it is generally 
known, and called by the name of the almond tumbler, 
but for what reaſon the moſt experienced fanciers are 
at a loſs to explain. It is a very beautiful and valu- 
able ſpecies, and derived its origin from the common 
tumblers, by being judiciouſly matched ſo as to fort 
the feather, viz. yellows, duns, whites, blacks, black- 
grizzled, black-ſplaſhed, &c. but, as thele require a 
length of time, they are not attainable without patience 
and long perſeverance; however, when they are 
brought to tolerable perfection, they are eſteemed the 
greateſt curioſity in the whole fancy of pigeons. Though 
the ancient fanciers have with one conlent given the 
title of king of the pigeons to the carrier, yet lo great a 
favourite is the almond tumbler with the modern fan- 
ciers, that many of them are for transferring the title 
to the latter, on account of the ſuperior beauty of its 
plumage; it muſt indeed be acknowledged that there 
is no compariſon between the plumage of the two birds; 
but it ſhould be remembered, that the true genuine 
carrier did not obtain the title altogether from the 
elegancy of its plumage, but from the uncommon fas 
gacity with which it is endowed. 46-2 

It requires good judgment and nice obſervation to 
be acquainted with the true qualities and perfeQions 
3R2 of 
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of the tumbler ſpecies; their charming variety of ſea- 
ther makes them exceed every other of the fancy 
pigeon tribe. Some of thele birds are ſo magnificently 
elegant in their plumage, that the rump, tail, back, and 
wings, have been compared to a bed of the fineſt and 
beſt broken tulips, or to a picce of the higheſt poliſhed 
Egyptian pebble; for the more they are variegated in 
the wing and tail, eſpecially if the ground be yellow, 
the greater is the value ſet upon them; for thoſe of a 
tine bright yellow ground have always the precedence 
of other colours, it being the hardeſt to acquire, for we 
may breed twenty that are light grounded for one deep 
ground. To be complete in feather, the rump, back, 
and- breaſt, muſt be variegated, and the wings not 
barred. There are ſome of theſe pigeons that are 
variouſly and curiouſly intermixed with the three co- 
lours only, that compoſe the earmine or almond, as yel- 
low, white, and black, but theſe are very ſcarce. The 
almond tumbler never arrives at its full beauty of fea- 
ther till it has moulted ſeveral times, and what is re- 
markable, it increaſes in beauty every year; but in the 
decline of life, when very old, it changes to a mottled, 

; plaſhed, or ſome other colour. 

Some fanciers advile the pairing of a yellow, a 
ſplaſhed, or black grizzle, with an almond, and by*that 
means lay a good foundation to heighten the colours; 
thoſe of a black colour bred from almonds, are gene- 

rally better ſhaped in the beak and head than the al- 
monds themſelves, and the tail and wings have fre- 
quenily a ſtrong glow of yellow; this colour paired 
with an almond promiſes to produce a fine bird. They 
often breed a pale yellow, or buff, and this colour is 
very proper to match with ſuch as are too bigh- 
grounded ; and the leſs aſh-colour or blue they have, 
the better; but ſometimes a ſlight mixture of theſe co- 
lours will ſhew, even when they have been carefully 
and well bred. Thofe that are aſh-coloured are lightly 


eſteemed. 
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The properties of the yellow and black mottled 
tumblers ſhould coincide with thoſe of the almond 
tumbler, the plumage excepted; the former of theſe 
mult have a yellow ground, and a body mottled with 
white, with a yellow tai] and wings; the latter mult 
have a black ground, its body alſo mottled with White, 
together with black wings and tail. Both of theſe laſt 
deſcribed fancies make excceding pretty birds, and are 
alſo very uſeful, eſpecially when they agree in their 
other properties, to occalionally intermix with the al- 


mond. Several breeders, after rejecting the foul-fea- 


thered birds of this ſpecies, and judiciouſly coupling 
the beſt coloured ones together, have brought them to 
great beauty and perfeQion, and have been ſo well re- 
warded for their labours, as to continue no other but 
the breed of the almond tumbler, to the excluſion of 
all the other fancy birds. Indeed, the elegant plumage 
of ſome of thele birds baffles all deſeri iption, and nothing 
but the eye, or the pencil of an ingenious artiſt, can 
do juſtice to their beauty. 


The I. EGHORN RN. This, though ſo oddly named, 
is a noble large full-bodied pigeon, clole feathered, ſhort 
inthe back, very broad chelted, and frequently meaſures 
ſeven inches anda quarterin the length of its legs; when 
it walks, it carries its tail raiſed up in the nature of a 
duck's, but hangs it down when he plays. It is gooſe- 
headed and bollow-eyed, with a longer neck than any 
other pigeon, which 1t carries bending i in the manner 
of a gooſe; the eye is encireled with a thin membrane, 
broader thanthat of the Dutch tumbler, the beak is very 
ſhort, with a ſmall wattle over its noſtril, and the upper 
mandible projetts a little beyond the under. 
The Leghorn runt is a much hardier bird than many 
breeders imagine, but they are bad nurſes, and ought 
not to be ſuffered to bring up their own young; there- 


fore it is proper to ſhift their eggs under a dragoon, or 


{ome other attentive nurſe, in the ſame manner as di- 


rected. 
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reed for the powter, being careful to give them a young 
one of ſome fort to take off their ſoft meat, and by this 
methodthey will ſucceed very well. Thegenuine breed 
is at preſent very ſcarce in this country, and what is re- 
markable of all the different ſpecies of runts, is, that 
they increaſe in ſize, till they are three years old. The 
pairing of them with the Spaniſh runt greatly improves 
the ſize of the breed, and makes them increaſe the faſter; 
ſome of this fort when brought to table have appeared 
as large as a pullet. One has been killed that weigh- 
ed two pounds eight ounces avoirdupoile. As to their 
plumage, they are frequently of a grizzled colour, 
earmined round the neck; but thoſe moſt eſteemed 
are either red, white, or black-mottled. This ſpecies 
of the runt, is of greater value than any other kind 
of runts, though there is a material difference in chem, 
ſome of them being very indifferent birds, though na- 
tives of Leghorn. It was originally bred at Piſa, in 
Tuſcany, and from thence imported into England. 


The Sranisn RuNnT.—This pigeon come original- 
ly from a ſea-port of Spain, whence the name of Spaniſt 
runt; it is a ſhort, thick-legged, flabby-fleſhed, looſe- 
feathered bird, with a remarkable long body; ſome of 
them meaſuring twenty-three inches in length, from 
the apex of the bill to the extreme end of the tail; and 
it does not carry itſelf ſo upright as the Leghorn runt. 
The feathers of this are ſo uncertain, and of ſuch a va— 
riety of colours, that a judgment cannot be formed of 
the ſort by the colour, though ſome of the beſt are re- 
ported to be of a blood-red, or mottled colour. This 
bird being lo very ſhort legged, is the caule of its break- 
ing its eggs, by its fitting too heavy on them inthe neſt; 
to remedy this misfortune ſome put a pair of neat chalk 
or ivory eggs into the neſt, and by that means prevent 
the birds fitting too heavy on the real eggs. 


The RuxT or FritsLaNnD.—This bird is a na- 
tive of the United Provinces. 1t is ſomewhat larger 
than 
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than a middle ſized runt, its feathers are all inverted, 
and ſtand the wrong way; if this pigeon has its fanciers, 
it muſt be becauſe it is uncommon and diſguſtful, for 
the bird really makes a [rightful appearance; they are 
at preſent very ſcarce in this country. There are ſe- 
veral kind of runts, as the feather footed runt of Smyrna: 
it is a middle ſized pigeon, with ſo many feathers ſprout- 
ing from the outſide of its feet, as to have the appear- 
anceof {mall wings; ſome of theſe feathers meaſure four 
inches and a half in length, for this reaſon theſe birds 
ought to be kept very dry and clean, or theſe long fea- 
thers on the feet occaſion their dragging their eggs or 
young ones out of their neſt. There is alſo the large 
Roman runt, which is ſo big and unwieldy that it can 
ſcarcely fly; likewiſe the common domeſtic runts, which 
compoſe that medley of pigeons, kept on purpole for 
the table, and are ſo very common in inn-yards and 
other places, as to need no deſcription; theſe are good 


feeders, and make very uleful nurſes for the tancy 
Pigeons, 


The TxUMuPETER.— This pigeon is nearly as big as 

a middle-{1zed runt, and is very like it in ſhape and 
make; 1ts legs and feet are covered with feathers; the 
crown of its head is round like that of the finnikin and 
nun, only it is larger; and the larger the head is the 
more it 1s eſteemed, as being uſually more melodious; 
it is in general pearl-eyed, and black-mottled; but the 
ſureſt mark to diſtinguiſh a good trumpeter is the tuft 
of feathers which ſprouts from the root of the beak, and 
the larger this tuft grows, the greater 1s the value ſet 
upon the bird. The more ſalacious it is, the more it will 
trumpet: it derivesits name from its imitating the ſound 
of a trumpet after playing, which it always does 1n the 
ſpring of the year, when that genial ſeaſon returns, which 
gives as it were new lite and vigour to the whole cre- 
ation; thoſe who are fond of hearing it trumpet atother 
times, feed it very high with * ſeed, which makes 
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them libidinous, and always has the deſired effect. This 
bird, and the enſuing ſpecies of pigeons, are by the 
pigeon fanciers denominated toys. 


The FAN cY-Sror.— From whence this pigeon de. 
rived its origin is uncertain, but it was firſt imported 
into this country from Holland; it has its name from 
a ſpot juſt above its beak, upon the top of its head; 
the tail feathers are for the moſt part of the ſame colour 
with the ſpot, but the body is generally all white. The 
tail and ſpot in ſome of theſe birds are either yellow, 
red, or black, there are ſome blue, but theſe are rare; 
they make an exceeding pretty appearance when they 
ſpread their tails to fly, and what is remarkable in this 
ipecies is, that they always breed their young ones of 
the ſame colour with themſelves. 


The LauchER.—Tbis igeon is a native of Paleſ- 
tine in Aſia, and was „ into Europe by the ſhips 
which trade to and from Turkey. This bird in ſhape 
and make very much reſembles a middle-{ized runt; 
its plumage is generally red-motiled, but ſometimes it 
is blue, and it has a very bright clear pearl eye, inclin- 
ing to a white, When the cock ſeeks for and begins ta 
purſue the hen, he has a kind of rough coo, like the 
bubbling of water poured from a jug, and then makes 
a rattling noiſe, very much like a gentle conyulſive 
laugh, and from this it derives its name. 


The Nun.—This is a ſmall pigeon, and from the 
pleaſing contraſt in its feathers, greatly attradts the no- 
tice of the beholder; the plumage is ſo remarkable, that 
its head is almoſt covered with a veil of feathers, which 
has given it the name of nun. The plumage of its 
body is chiefly white; its head, tail, and the fix quill- 
feathers of! its wings, ſhould be entirely red, yellow, or 
black; that is, when its head is red, its quill-feathers 
and tail ſhould be red alſo, and, when its head is yel- 
low, its quills and tails ſhould be W and, when its 


head 
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head is black, its quills and tail ſhould alſo be of the 
ſame colour; and, agrecable to this, they are called 
either red-headed, yellow-headed, or black-headed, 
nuns; and whenever the colour of the feathers differs 
from theſe rules, they are termed foul; for example, 
ſhould a red-headed bird have a black, or any different 
colourin its head, except red, it would be termed foul- 
headed; or a white feather in its wing, it is then foul- 
flighted ; and in like manner with the yellow and black- 
headed ones: it 1s to be obſerved that moſt. of them 
have a few foul feathers, but when this happens in the 
leaſt degree, it decreaſes their value, though they often 
ſeem to rear as pure feathered as thoſe that are perfect. 


The nun ſhould have a pearl eye, with a {mall beak and 


head, its head ſhould be covered with a hood of white 
feathers, riſing from the back part of the head, and the 


larger this tuft or hood is, the handſomer is the appear- 
ance of the bird. | 


The HELUuETED Fancy PIGEON.— This curious 
and beautiful bird is in great eſtimation. in Holland, 
where infinite pains are taken in croſſing them, for the 
purpoſe of producing elegance and uniformity in their 
colours. It is a ſmall pigeon, with ſhort red legs, and 
receives its name from the head being ornamented with 
a cap or covering of fine ſoft feathers, terminating in a 
ſhort tuft behind. The great art of the fancier in raiſ- 


ing theſe birds to a perfect plumage is, to bring the hel- 


met, tips of the wings, and tail, to one uniform correſ- 
pondent colour, either yellow, red, blue, green, or 
black; the lower part of the back, rump, and thoulders, 
are uſually mottled with all theſe colours; but the breaſt 
and belly are either a beautiful white, or lovely roſe- 
pink, terminated towards the neck by a collar of green, 
on a blue azure ground, which dies away on its back, 
into the marble or mottled plumage above deſcribed. 
Birds thus perfected in their feather by a number of 
croſſings, are of extreme value, and well reward the 
fancier for his long perſeverance and ingenuity. 
Yor. VI. No. 92. 38 1 The 
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The JacosBine.—This fancy-pigeon is uſually call- 
ed, for ſhortneſs, the jack; it is a very pretty bird, but 
good birds of this {pecies are exceedingly ſcarce, the 
genuine breed being greatly degenerated by an impru- 
dent mixture with the ruff, with a view of improving 
the chain by the length of the ruff's feathers; but by 
this H1-judged practice the chain is almoſt broken. The 
bird bred larger is much flimſier in its hood and chain, 
with an additionallength of beak; ina word, it is worſted 
in all its original properties; for the real jacobine is one 
of the ſmalleſt pigeons, and the leſs they are the more 
they are valued. It has a range of inverted feathers 
on the back part of its head, which turns towards the 
neck, like the cap or cowl of a monk, from whence this 
bird derives its name of jacobine, or capper, as ſome 
call it. The upper part of this feat1cred covering is 
called the hood, and the more compatt and cloſe this 
ornament grows to the head of the bird, ſo much the 
more does it enhance its value among the curious. 
The Dutch ſtile the lower part of this range of feathers, 
the cravat, but with us it is called the chain. The fea- 
thers which compoſe this chain ſhould be long and 
thick, ſo that by laying hold of the bill, and giving the 
neck a gentle ſtretch, the two ſides ſhould lap over each 
other, as has been often experienced in ſome of the belt 
fancy birds of this ſpecies; but real good ones are very 
ſcarce in this country. Though this breed has been 


much neglected with us, our neighbours, the Dutch 


and French, breed them to great perfection. 

The real jacobine is poſſeſſed of a very ſmall head, 
with a ſhort ſpindle bill, and clear pearl eye; and the 
leſs theſe properties are, the better. As to its plumage, 
there are yellows, reds, mottled, blues, and blacks; 
though the yellow birds always claim the precedence; 
yet of whatever colour they prove to be, they mult al- 
ways have a white tail flight, white quill feathers, and 
a clean white head; the legs and feet of ſome of theſe 
birds are covered with feathers, others are naked and 

| 5 without 
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without any; but this is of no ſignification, as each ſort 
has its admirers. 

Dealers in pigeons, like dealers in horſes, praftiſe 
various arts to take in the unwary, and impoſe upon 
the credulity or the leſs knowing; and they have a me- 
thod of artificially raiſing the chain and hood of this 
pigeon, which they term coaxing eit; this they do by 
clipping the feathers at the hinder part of the head and 
neck, and conſtantly ſtroaking the chain and hood to- 
wards the head. Belides, when they find it neceflary, 
they cut out a ſmall piece of {kin from between the 
cheſt and the throat, and immediately ſew it up again, 
by which means the chain becomes cloſer; and iome 
of the dealers in this art, make an indifferent bird fetch 
a good price. | 


The Rure.,—There is ſo great a ſimilarity, both in 
ſhape and make, between the jacobine and this bird, 
that the latter has been frequently ſold for the former; 
but the ruff has a longer beak and larger head; it is al- 
ſo a larger pigeon; the rides are in ſome of a gravel, in 
others of a pearl colour; the chain does not flow fo 
near to the ſhoulders of its wings, though both the hood 
and chain are longer, but are not ſo cloſe and compact 
as the others, and are eaſily diſturbed with every puff 


of wind; they likewiſe fall more backward off the head, 


in a rumpled diſcompoled form, and from this the pi- 


eon receives its name. The piumage of this bird is 


{o ſimilar to that of the jacobine, that it is not at all ſur- 
priſing, that thoſe who are not well acquainted with the 
properties of the true jacobine, ſhould be put off with 
a ruff in its place. | | 


The Tur z IT. This fancy pigeon is ſuppoſed to de- 
rive its name from a corruption of the word coribecł, 
or curtbeke, as it is called by the Dutch; which word 
ſeems to be derived from the French court-bec, and 
ſignifies a ſhort bill, for which this pigeon is remarkable. 
It is a {mall bird, a litile bigger than the jacobine; has 
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à round button head, and the ſhorter the beak the bet- 
ter; it has a tuft of feathers growing from the breaſt, 
which opens and ſpreads contrary ways, ſprouting out 
like the chitterlin of a ſhirt: this is called the purle; 
it bas alſo a gullet, which reaches from the beak to the 
purle; this pigeon is admired according to the large- 
neſs of its purle. As to the plumage, there are yellows, 
duns, reds, blues, blacks, and ſome that are chequer- 
ed; the back of its wings and the tail ſhould be of one 
entire colour, the yellow and red coloured ones ex- 
cepted, whoſe tails mult be white; and there ought to 
be bars of black acroſs the wings of the blue coloured 
ones; but the reſt of the body and the flight feathers 
ought to be white. The fanciers term them yellow- 
ſhouldered, red-ſhouldered, or blue-ſhouldered tur- 
bits, agreeable to the colour they are of. They are 
very elegant birds, and make good flyers, if properly 
trained when young. A fancier has lately trained a 
flight of theſe birds, which for their lofty ſoaring ſeemed 
to diſpute the palm with the tumblers. There are ſome ' 
of this ſpecies which are of one uniform colour, being 
all black, blue, or white, which have frequently been 
miſtaken and ſold for the owl pigeon, 


The OwL.—This fancy pigeon has à mild, pleaſant, 
inſinuating, aſpett, and is rather leſs than a jacobine, 
with a gravel eye, and a very ſhort hooked hill, much 
reſembling that of an owl; from which circumſtance 
the bird derives its name. The purle in this ſpecies 
is rather larger, and opens and expands itſelf more like 
a roſe, than that of the turbits; but in every other re- 
ſpe&t, both in ſhape, make, and plumage, this is ſo very 
like the turbit, the bill excepted, as to render any fur- 
ther deſcription needleſs. Particular care ought to be 
taken, that the breeding places where theſe birds fit are 
made dark and private, for they are naturally ſo wild 
and timid, that the leaſt noiſe affrights them, and when 
_ diſturbed will fly off their eggs. This bird ſeems io 
diſpute the palm, in point of beauty, with the jacobine. 


The 
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The Car uchiN.— This, like the jacobine, receives 
its name from another order of bare-headed monaſtics: 
it has a longer bill than the jacobine, and is ſomewhat 
larger in its body; it has no chain, but a very pretty 
hood; and is in plumage and other properties the ſame 
as the jacobine. Some fanciers aſſert it to be a diſtinct 
ſpecies, others as confidently affirm it to be bred be- 
tweena jacobine and ſome other pigeon. It is beyond a 
doubt, that a jacobine and another pigeon will produce 
a bird ſo exactly ſimilar to it as greatly jo embarraſs 
the fancier, of this firſt perſuaſion to diſtinguiſh between 
it, and what they term, their ſeparate ſpecies. Though 
all the pigeons of the toy kind have their reſpettive 


admirers, yet the capuchin is but lightly eſteemed in 
general, | 


The Finx1x1n.—This pigeon in make, ſhape, and 
ſize, differs but little from the common runt; the crown 
of its head is formed like the head of a ſnake; it has a 
gravel- eye, with a tuft of feathers growing on the back 
part of its crown, which falls down its neck, hanging 
like a horſe's mane; it has a clean leg and foot, and 
its plumage is always blue or black-pied. This pigeon 

when ſalacious, is addicted to very ſingular antics; it 
| firſt riſes over its hen, ſpreading and flapping its wings, 
and turns round three or four times, it then reverſes, 
and turns as many times the contrary way. Some fan- 
ciers are prejudiced againſt this fort, for their whim- 
ſical geſtures, as being apt to teach the others ill habits, 
and making a hen to ſquat too readily; but in truth 
they are no more dangerous in this reſpect than other 

Pigeons, when the love fit is on them. 


The TURNER. This fancy pigeon is in many re- 
{peas ſo like the finnikin, that very little more need be 
ſaid about it, than to point out the difference between 
them; it is not ſnake-headed, and the tuft on the back 
part of the crown 1s wanting; and when the PRs 

| it 
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fit is on it, and it plays to the female, it turns only one 
way, whereas the finnikin turns both. 


The Brxoap-TaiteD SHAKER.— This pigeon, eſ- 
pecially when ſalacious, has a ſingular tremulous mo- 
tion, or ſhaking in the neck, which joined to the breadth - 
of its tail when ſpread, gives it the name of broad tailed 
maker. This bird is poſſeſſed of a long, taper, hand- 
forme, neck, which it erects in a ſerpentine form, rather 
leaning towards its back, ſomewhat like the neck of a 
ſwan: it has a very ſhort beak, and is exceedingly full- 
breaſted, with a tail compoſed of anumber of feathers, 
feldom leſs than four-and-twenty, and never exceeding 
fix and- thirty, which it ſpreads like the tail of a turkey 
cock, and raiſes it up to ſuch a degree, that the tail ap- 
pears joined to the head, in the nature of a ſquirrel's, 
and from hence ſome fanciers give them the name of 
fan-tails; but when it is ſo crowded with feathers, it oc- 


caſions it frequently to drop its tail, and hinders it from 


throwing it up to meet its head, which is an imperfec- 
tion never to be overlooked, by all its other proper- 
ties ever ſo perfect; though a very large tailed bird of 
this ſpecies, which carries its tail according to the rules 
of the breeders, is a great rarity, and of great value. 

Though the general colour of its plumage is entirely 
white, yet there are yellow, red, blue, and black-pieds, 
and fome all blue; but the whites are the favourite 
birds, as they have by far the nobleſt carriage, both in 
their tail and head. yg There is another kind of broad- 
tailed ſhakers, which differ in nothing from the above, 
except in the neck, which is ſhorter and thicker; but 
the ſhaker with the longeſt neck is by far the handſomeſi 
and moſt valuable bird. 


The NARROW-TAILED Sn AKER.—Fanciers are 


divided in opinion concerning this pigeon: ſome ſay it 


is a diſtinct ſpecies; others that it is only a hybrid 
rain between the broad tailed ſhaker and ſome other 


pigeon; its back is longer, and its neck ſhorter and 
: thicker 
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thicker, than that of the laſt deſcribed bird; it has alſo 
a leſs number of feathers in its tail, which it does not 
ſpread out ſo much as the other does, but lets them fall 
as it were double, the one fide folding over the other 
in the nature of a fan when three parts opened, and. is 
very apt to fall into the-fault of letting its tail droo 
very much. The colour of its plumage is uſually white, 
though, like the broad-tailed ſhaker, there are ſome of 


various colours; there are allo ſome almonds of this 
fort, but thele are a great rarity. 


The Baxs.—This pigeon is originally a native of 
Barbary in Africa, and receives its names from that 
country, being properly called the Barbary pigeon; 
but the fanciers call it by no other name than the barb. 
This bird is in ſize rather larger than a jacobine, it has 
a ſhort thick bill, like a bull-knch, encruſted with a 
ſmall wattle, and a naked circle of a thick ſpungy red 
{kin round us eyes, like that of the carrier; when the 
feathers, of the pinion are inclinable to a dark colour, 
the irides of its cyes are of a pearl colour; but when 
the pinion feathers are white, the irides are red, as is 

 oblervable in ſome other birds; the redder in colour, 
and the wider the circle of tuberous fleſh round the 
eye ſpreads, the greater is the value ſet upon the bird, 
though this circle is very narrow at firſt, and does not 
arrive at its full ſize till the bird is four, years old. 
Some of this ſpecies are ornamented with a pretty tuft 
of feathers, ſprouting from the back part of the crown 
of its head, reſembling that of the finnikin, but others 
there are without any. The plumage of the original 
barb is either dun or black, for though there are pieds 
of both theſe colours, fanciers in general ſet but little 


{tore by them, as they are ſuppoſed to. be bred from a 
barb and a mahomet. | 


The MahHOMET. Of a beautiful cream-colours 
with black bars acroſs its wings; its feathers are very 
remarkable, for though the outſide, or ſurface of them, 


* 
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is of a cream-colour, yet the underſide, or that part 
next the body, 1s of a dark footy brown, as is allo its 
Kin and flue feathers, which is peculiar to this pigeon; 
it is about the ſize of a turbit, and inſtead of a frill, has 
a fine gullet, with a handſome ſeam of feathers; it has 
a thick ſhort head, with an orange-coloured eye, en- 
compaſſed with a {mall naked circle of black fleſh; its 
bill has a ſmall black wattle on it, and is ſhort and 
thick, like that of the bull-finch. Some are of opinion 
that this bird is of a hybrid ſtrain, between a turbit 
and ſome other pigeon, It takes its name, however, 
from Mahomet, the impoſtor, author of the Alcoran. 
He procured a beautiful young pigeon of this ſpecies, 
which, from the extraordinary whiteneſs of its plumage 
Was no degrading ſymbol of the celeſtial dove, This 
bird he brought up by hand, making it ſo tame. and 
familiar, that he taught it to take its food out of his ear, 
which might eaſily be done, eſpecially if he put hemp 


or rape ſeed in his ear, which all pigeons are immode- 


rately fond of, till at length the pigeon frequently flew 
upon his ſhoulder, putting its beak into. his ear in 
fearch of its food. This bird he impoſed upon the 
Arabians to be the vilible appearance of the Holy 
Ghoſt, whiſpering and dictating the words of the Alco- 
ran, and teaching him the precepts of his new law. 
From hence this bird is ſaid to have received the name 
of Mahomet, now corruptly called mawmet. ; 


The Lacs PIC EON. This ſpecies of fancy pigeon 
is in great plenty in ſome parts of Holland, where it 
was originally bred, though at preſent very ſcarce in 
this country: it is about the ſize of a common runt, 
and not unlike it in make and ſhape, but the colour of 
its plumage is always white. It differs in the make of 
its feathers from all other pigeons, whoſe plumage is 
compoled of a cloſe ſmooth feather; but the web or 
fibres of the feather in this bird, appear quite uncon- 
nccted with each other, and, as it were, difunited 
1 throughout 


throughout its whole plumage: in ſhort, the make of its 
feather is vety peculiar, and gives the bird a pretty 
though fingular appearance; as if covered with lace; 
and from hence it derives its name of lace pigeon. 


The Fx11.1-Back.—This pigeon, like that laſt de- 

ſcribed; is remarkable only for the peculiar turn of 

its feathers, all of which look as if they had been dif- 
tinctly and purpoſely raiſed at the end with a ſmall 
round pointed inſtrument, in ſuch a manner as to make 

a ſmall hollow in each of them; or as if the bird had 
been under the hands of ſome modern hair-drefler, 
and had its plumage frizzied and curled at the ends. 

It is in ſize leſs than the common runt, though very 
much like it in ſhape; and its plumage is always 
white. | N 

The propagation and domeſtication of pigeons, 
being confeſſedly an uſeful as well as profitable amuſe- 
ment, it becomes neceſſary that we ſhould give every 
requiſite information and inſtruction for that purpoſe. 
The pigeon-houſe, or dove-cot, ſhould be ereQted on 

a dry and elevated fituation, and made ſecure againſt 
vermin of every deſcription. "Thoſe of a round form 
are, on many accounts, preferable to thoſe which are 
ſquare: The coves or neſting boxes ſhould be ſo con- 1 
trived that the pigeons may ſit nearly in the dark, i 
which is a fituation they much covet. Neſting places A 
made in the walls of the dove-cot were highly eſteemed, 
till the invention of earthern pots, or baſkets, was in- 
troduced: far it has ſometimes happened that thoſe 
built in the walls have had ſome chink or aperture, 
through which rats or other vermin have found means 
to intrude ; but the pot being of one entire piece, keeps 
them out, except it be at the mouth. There is another 
ſort made of round tiles, placed upon each other, in 
external appearance not unlike the ſhape of a water- 
pipe; and theſe are ranged about the diſtance of half 
a foot from each other, fitted upon bricks ſuited to the 
Vol. VI. No. 92. 3 circular 
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circular form of the tiles, which ſerve alſo to part the 
neſts; but as theſe are not ſo convenient as the pots, 
they are ſeldom uſed. As the pigeon does not always 
build a neſt, it is neceſſary to have a ſmall cavity ſunk 
at the bottom of the coves, to prevent the eggs from 
rolling aſide, for, though the pigeon may fit well in her 
neſt, if this accident happens they will certainly be 
ſpoiled: particular care ſhould alſo be taken, that the 
coves in the walls be of a ſize ſufficient for the cock 
and hen to ſtand upright in. The firſt range of neſt- 
ing- places ſhould be about four feet from the ground, 
the wall below them being made very ſmooth, and 
ſheathed with tin, that the rats may not be able to reach 
them. Theſe neſts or coves ſhould be placed in a 
quincunx order, or chequer-wiſe, and not directly over 
one another; nor ſhould they be raiſed any higher 
than within one yard of the top of the wall; and it is 
cuſtomary to cover the upper row of theſe coves with 
a board ſet ſloping, and projecting at leaſt a foot and 
a half from the wall, for fear the rats or ſtoats ſhould 
find means to get down from the top. Before the 
mouth of every cove, which muſt be built even with 
the wall, ſhould be fixed a ſmall flat ſtone, to project 
out of the wall three or four inches, for the pigeons to 
reſt upon in going in or coming out from their neſts, 
or when the weather obliges them to remain priſoners 
at home. | 

Beſides the dove cot, there. are pigeon-houles of 
different forms and ſizes, built of various materials, 
but moſtly of wood, erected in court-yards, farm- yards, 
and the yards of inns; but in what manner ſoever they 
are conſtructed, the ſame advice as has been already 
given, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to-be complied with, 
in defending the pigeons from the notturnal depreda- 
tions of the weazel, pole-cat, rat, &c. 

The months of May and Auguſt are the moſt proper 
ſeaſons to ſtock the pigeon-houſe; young pigeons be- 
ing then ſtrong and plenty, and ſoon in a condition to 


yield 
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yield profit to the breeder. As to the number neceſ- 


lary to ſtock a pigeon-houſe, that depends upon the 


inclination, ability, or convenience of the purchaſer; 
if tew pigeons are put in the houſe, it will be ſome time 
before any advantage is reaped, for none muſt be taken 
out of the pigcon-houle before it is well ſtocked. 

The common blue pigeon, being both prolific and 
hardy, is moſt worthy the attention of country people, 
as 4t 1s generally remarked that the ſmall pigeons rear 
the greateſt number of young ones; but when the breed 
of pigeons becomes too {mall, it will be proper to inter- 
mix a few of the common tame ſort; in the procuring 
of which, care muſt be had not to ſelect thole of glar- 
ing colours, for the others will not eaſily aſſociate with 
them. | : | 

On farms contiguous to cities and large towns, 
where feed is ſcarce, though the maintenance is ex- 


penſive, it will turn to good account to keep a number 


of the large tame pigeons; for as they hatch early in 
the ſeaſon, the young ones are always fat and valuable. 
On farms more remote from cities and towns, where 
feed is in plenty, the common pigeons are greatly pre- 
ferable, for as they increaſe very faſt, and are kept at 
a {mall expence, their numbers over-balance the ſupe- 
rior ſize of the tame ones. 6 

Pigeons ſhould be kept very clean, for though they 
make a great deal of dung, they do not like to live in 


it; care ſhould be taken to prevent ſtarlings and other 


birds from viſiting their neſts, as they will ſuck, or de- 


ſtroy their eggs; alſo that there are not too many cocks 


in proportion to the hens, for this is a conſtant ſource 
of miſchief, as the cocks diſagree and drive each other 
away, which proves detrimental to the ſtock. Pigeons 
are kept to beſt advantage near thoſe lands which are 
| ſowed with horſe-beans and grey-peaſe; for theſe pulſe 
being ſown early in the ſeaſon, the bird by feeding on 


them acquires great vigour, and hatches its young 
early in the ſeaſon, which is a beneficial circumſtance 
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to the owner. Barley and buck-wheat are very 
ſtrengthening food tor pigeons, and cauſe them to lay 
frequemly; Tares and white peale are alſo very pro- 
per food for pigeons. Though the common fort will 
provide for themſelves through the greater part of the 
year, they muſt be fed in hard weather; and alſo to- 
wards the end of June, which is ſtiled by the huſband- 
© men, benting time, from the graſs called bent, the ſeed 
of which'is then ripe, and is almoſt the only food the 
pigeons can get at, as the peaſe are not ſufficiently ma- 
ture. At this ſeaſon pigeons in general haye many 
young ones, and as the ſeed of the bent graſs is not 
cheriſhing, it is neceflary to ſupply them with food 
during the time it laſts, which is while the pulſe ripens, 
and as extreme hard froſts are ſeldom of long continu- 
ance, the keeping of pigeons in the country turns to 
good account. Pigeons uſually take reſt at noon, and 
as it agrees with them, they ſhould not be diſturbed; 
mornings and evenings are the beſt times for giving 
them their food; they ſhould be plentifully ſupplied 
with water, kept free from vermin, and the pigeon- 
houſe frequently ſtrewed with gravel. 
The method of ſupplying t the young with food from 
the crop, in birds of the pigepn-kind, differs from all 
others. The pigeon has the largeſt crop of any bird 
of its ſize, and which is alſo quite peculiar to the kind. 
In two that were diſſetted, it was found, that upon blow- 
ing the air into the windpipe, i it diſtended the crop or 
gullet to an enormous ſize. Hence the power theſe 
birds have of ſwelling the cropwith air; and thoſe call- 
ed powters and croppers, diſtend it in ſuch a manner, 
that the bird's breaſt appears larger than its body. The 
neceſſity for this mechaniſm in theſe ſpecies is pretty 
clear: pigeons live entirely upon grain and water, theſe 
being mixed together in the crop, are digeſted in pro- 
portion as the bird lays in its proviſion. Young pigeons 
are very ravenous, which neceffitates the oldones to lay 
in a more plentiful ſupply than N and to give it 
a ſort 
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& fort of half maceration in the crop, to fit it for their 
tender ſtomachs. The numerous glands, aſſiſted by air, 
and the heat of the bird's body, are the neceſtary appa- 
ratus for ſecreting a milky fluid; but as the food -ma- 
cerates, It alſo ſwells, and the crop is conſiderably di- 
lated, If the crop was filled with ſolid ſubſtances, the 
bird could not contra& it; but it is obvious the bird 
has the power to comprels its crop at pleaſure, and by 
diſcharging the air, can drive the food out alſo, which 
is forced up the gullet with great eaſe. The young 
uſually receive this tribute of affection from the parent's 
crop three times a-day. The male for the moſt part 
feeds the young female, and the old female performs the 
lame office for the young male. While the young are 
weak, the old ones ſupply them with food macerazed 


ſaitably to their tender age; but, as they gain ſtrength, 


_ the parents give it leſs preparation, and at laſt drive 
them out, when a craving appetite obliges them to ſhift 
for themſelves; for when pigeons have plenty of food, 
they do not wait for the total diſmiſſion of their young; 
it being a common thing to ſee young ones fledged, 
. eggs hatching, at the ſame time, and in the lame 
= | 
8 Though the conſtancy of the turtle-dove is prover- 
bial, the pigeon of the dove-houſe is not ſo faithful, 
and, having become ſubje& to man, puts on inconti- 
nence among its other domeſtic qualities. Two males 
are often ſeen quarrelling for the ſame miltreſs; and 


when the female encourages the ſreedoms of a new gal- 


lant, her old companion thews viſible marks of his dif- 
pleaſure, quits her company, or if he approaches, it is 
only to challiſe her. Many inſtances have been known, 
when two males being diſlatished with their reſpetiive 
mates, have thought fit to make an exchange, and have 
lived in peace and friendſhip with the new objefts of 
their choice. So rapid is the fertility of this bird in its 
"domeſtic ſtate, however incredible it may appear, that 
from a fingle pair, as Stillingflect, in his Tratts on 

= Huſbandry, 
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Huſbandry, informs us, that fourteen thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty may be produced in the ſpace of four 
ears. ä 

4 Pigeons are very quick of hearing, have a ver 
ſharp fight, and when purſued by the hawk or kite, 
and are obliged to exert themſelves, are exceedingly 
ſwift in flight. It is the nature of pigeons to love com- 
pany and aſſemble in flocks, to bill in their courtſhip, 
and to have a plaintive note. M. Duhamel aſſerts, 
& that pigeons do not feed upon the green corn, and 
that their bills have not ſtrength enough to ſearch for its 
ſeeds in the earth; but only to pick up the ſcattered 
grains, which would be parched up by the heat of the 
ſun, or infallibly become the prey of other animals.” 
He further adds, © that from the time of the ſprouting 
of the corn, pigeons live chiefly upon the ſeeds of wild 
uncultivated plants, and therefore conſiderably leſſen 
the quantity of weeds that would otherwiſe encumber 
the ground; as is manifeſtly evident from a juſt eſti- 
mate of the quantity of grain neceſſary to feed all the 
Pigeons of a well-ſtocked dove-houſe,” They are, 
however, extremely voracious where opportunity 1s 
allowed them: inſomuch that an acre ſowed with peas, 
and the wet weather preventing their being harrowed 
in, almoſt every pea was taken away in half a day's 
time by a flock of pigeons. It is to be obſerved, that 
where the flight fall, they ſoon fill themſelves, and carry 
to their young, then return again where they firſt roſe, 
and ſo proceed regularly over a whole piece of ground. 
This gave the hint to ſteep peas in an infuſion of co- 
culus indicus, or ſome other ſtupifying drug; which 
when thus prepared, and thrown where pigeons are ob- 
ſerved to uſe, they will devour them greedily, until 
becoming quickly intoxicated, they will lie motionleſs 
on the ground, and may be picked in great numbers. 
But of this the pigeon 1n a ſhort time recovers. | 
In fabulous hiſtory we are told, that the pigeon was 
the favourite bird of Venus. Homer ſays it was ba 
| office 
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dblſlice of pigeons to provide for the nouriſhment of ju- 

piter; this fable takes its riſe from the ſame word which 
means, in the Phœnician language, either a prieſt, or a 
pigeon; for it is allowed that the Curetes, or prieſts of 
Cybele, took care of the nouriſhment of Jupiter. The 
people of Aſcalon had ſuch a veneration for pigeons, 
that they durſt not kill and eat them, leſt they ſhould 
feed on their own gods: and they were particularly 
careful of all thoſe that were produced in their city. 
The Aflyrians alſo. conſecrated pigeons, becauſe they 
had a notion that the ſoul of their once famous queen 
Semiramis had taken its flight to heaven in the thape 
of a dove. Silius Italicus relates, that two pigeons 
formerly reſted on Thebes, and that one took its pal- 
ſage to Dodona, where it gave an oak the virtue of 
delivering oracles; the other, which was white, flew 
- over the ſea to Libya, where it perched between the 

two horns on the head of a ram, and gave oracles to 
the people of Marmorica. Philoſtratus ſays, that the 
pigeon of Dodona allo delivered oracles: that it was 


of gold, ſeated on an oak, and attended by a concourſe 


of people who came thither, ſome to conſult the oracle, 


others to ſacrifice. Sophocles alſo informs us, that 


Hercules received an oracle from the pigeons of the 
| foreſt of Dodona, which foretold the period of his life. 
Various are the diſputes concerning the longevity 

of pigeons, for it is difficult to know how to diſtinguiſh 
theirage, though they ſeldom live more than eight years, 
and continue prolihe for thefirſt four only; after which 
time, if you keep pigeons for profit, they only encum- 
ber the houſe, and deprive you of the advantage you 


might reap by others that are younger. In order to | 


fatten young pigeons for the table in winter, take them 
before they can fly, when they are ſtout birds, and pull 
the largeſt quill feathers out of their wings, which will 


confine them to their neſts, and the ſubſtance of the . 


nouriſhment they receive, not being diffuſed for want 
of exercile, ſoon fattens them, Farmers, for their own 


lakes, . 
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fakes, ſhould be careful that the pigeon-houſe is kept 
clean, and the dung preſerved; it being fome of the 
* neſt manure in the world, and claims the precedence 
of the dung of all other animals. It is endued with à 
nitrous quality, and is of a very hot nature, which makes 
it an excellent ſoil for cold, moiſt, damp grounds. In 
manuring of land, it is frequently fown in the fame 
manner as grain, allo harrowed in with it. It is of a 
nature peculiarly ſuited to hop-grounds. Tanners 
make uſe of it in preparing upper leathers: and it is 
of great ſervice in medicine. | 

Many and various are the means made ufe of by 
- breeders of pigeons, to prevent their ſtraying from 
home, or being enticed away by the arts of others: bat 
as it wquld be needleſs to inſert more than is neceflary, 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to the moſt approved and 
uſeful methods now in praftice. 1. Lay near the pi- 
geon-houſe a barrow fall of loam, reduce it to the 
conliſtence of pap, by mixing with it water, but brine 
is better; add to this a gallon and a half of the coarſeſt 
ſand, a peck of bay ſalt, and a little falt-petre. If the 
loam is beat up with water, it will require more ſalt 
than when brine 1s uſed for that purpoſe. If it is a 
good ſandy loam, Jeſs ſand will do. Where loam can- 
not be procured, clay will anſwer the purpoſe, but then 
much more {and will be wanted. The pigeons will be 
ſo fond of this little bank, as not eaſily to deſert it. 
2. Take the head and feet of a goat, boil them till the 
fleſh parts from the bone: take this fleſh and boil it 
again in the {ame liquor, till the whole is reduced to 
a jelly: then put in ſome clean potters earth, kneading 
the whole together to the conſiſtence of dough, which 
make into ſmall loaves, and dry them in the ſun or 
oven, but be careful they are not burnt; when they 
are dry, place them in the moſt convenient parts of the 
pigeon-houſe, when the pigeons will foon peck at it, 
and liking the taſte, will not leave it but with regret. 
Some make uſe of a goat's head boiled in urine, with a 

| | ; mixture 
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mixture of ſalt, cummin, and hemp. Others make a 
repaſt of millet, fried in honey, with the addition of a 
little ſalt and water: this compoſition is ſaid to have 
ſuch an effect on pigeons, that they will never aftef 
leave their habitation; and is of great uſe in drawing 
ſtrange pigeons to it. 

But there is nothing ſuperior to the true and genuine 
SaiT-Car, if made as follows: Take fifted gravel, 
brick maker's earth, and the rubbiſh of an old wall, a 
peck of each; or if you ule lime inſtead of rubbifh, 
half the quantity wiil do; add to thele a pound and a 
half of cummin-ſeed, a quarter of a pound of bay-falt, 
or ſfalt-petre; let theſe ingredients be well mixed to- 
gether, with as much ſtale urine as will make a ſtiff ce- 
ment. Let it be put into old tin pots, kettles, or ſtone 
Jars, with large holes in the haes of them to peck at it; 
let them be covered at the top to prevent their dung- 
ing upon it. When pigeons are with egg they are ge- 
nerally very fond of lime, and it is of great uſe in har- 
dening the ſhell of their egg; and by this means they 
are kept from pecking the mortar off the tops of houſes; 
though the damage they do is trifling, their beak being 


not long enough to looſen any tile that is properly hx” 


ed. The falt and urine provoke their thirſt, and they 
being of a very hot nature, occaſion them to drink of- 


ten, which is of great ſervice to them. The ſtrong ſmell. 


of the cummin-leed delights them much, keeps them at 
home, and allures others that are hovering about. The 
oily nature of the earth is a great help to them in the 
diſcharge of their ſoft meat, when they are feeding their 
young ones; and the gravel fcours their gizzard, and 
is of great ſervice in promoting digeſtion. Pigeons are 
remarkably fond of ſalt, nor is there a cure for ſcarcely 
any of the diſorders to which they are ſubject, without 
the aſſiſtance of this ingredient; which proves that in- 
ſtin& che wiſe Creator beſtows on animals, for the ne- 
ceflary preſervation of their welfare; and accounts for 


t he extraordinary fondneſs pigeons have for the mortar 
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tnat is found in old walls, which contains a ſalt little in- 
ferior to the common ſalt- petre; for which reaſon ſome 
people place cakes of ſalt, candied, againſt the walls of 
their pigeon-houſe. 

It has always been a matter of ſome difficulty, to 
form a right judgment in diſtinguiſhing the males from 
the females. In this particular ſome of the ableſt and 
beſt fanciers have erred: in order, therefore, to aſcer- 
tain this point, breeders have given the following rules: 
The cock has always a longer and ſtouter breaſt-bone 
than the hen. His head and cheeks are broader and 
fuller, and he has a bolder look than the hen. The vent 
in the hen, and the bone near the vent, 1s always more 
open than in the cock, In young pigeons, that which 
ſqueaks longeſt in the neſt, generaily proves to be a 
hen; and where there are two in the neſt, the largeſt 

- uſually turns out to be a cock. The coo of the cock 
is longer, a great deal louder, and more maſculine than 
that of the hen; and the cock often makesahalfround 
in his playing, which the hen {ſeldom does, though a 
warm lively hen will ſomeumes thew, and play very 
like a cock, and when libidinous will eyen attempt to 
tread another pigeon. 

Though pigeons are very conſtant and faithful birds, 
ſeldom or never parting when once mated to each other, 
yetitis ſometimes attended with difficulty tomake fancy 
birds couple to our liking, In order to effect this, let 
two coops be built cloſe together, commonly named 
matching places by the breeders; let there be a par- 
tition made of lath placed between them, that the birds 
may ſee each other, and it may eaſily be ſo contrived 
that the birds may feed out of the ſame veſſels; ſupply 
them well with hemp-ſeed, which will ſoon make them 
ſalacious, and when the hen is perceived to {weep her 
tail and ſhew to the cock, as he plays in the adjoining 

pen, let her be removed to his pen, and they will im- 
amediately pair. Where the above convenience is not 

to be had, two large wicker cages, placed ſide by me 
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will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. When the pigeons are 
thus matched, give them the liberty of the lolt, and the 
privilege of fixing upon what neſt they pleaſe; but, 
when you have a mind to fix them to any particular 
neſt, make uſe of the following method: Get a machine 
made of lath, the length of the breeding places, let this 
be encloſed with boards both at bottom and top; this 
machine may project out as far as the loft will admit; 
one of the top boards mult lift up with hinges, for the 
conveniency of {ſupplying them with food; this may be 
placed before any neſt, and the pigeons put in. After 
they have remained in this ſituation about a week, let 
the machine be removed, which ought to be done in the 
night, and they will not leave that neſt. 

The pigeon is a granivorous bird, and may be fed 
with various ſorts of grain, as wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
horle-beans, vetches, tares, rape and canary, or hemp- 
ſeed. But of all grains old tares are the belt ſuited to 
the nature of theſe birds. New tares ſhould be given 
very ſparingly, eſpecially to young pigeons, as they are 


very liable to put them into a ſcouring, though old tares 
will have the ſame effect, if by any accident they have 


been mixed with ſalt, or damaged by ſea-water; for 
tzough pigeons are very fond of ſalt, too much is very 
pernicious, inſomuch that ſalt-water will kill them. 
Horſe- beans are eſteemed the next beſt food to tares, 
but the ſmaller theſe are the better; the ſmall French 
ticks are the beſt: but there are two unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances attending theſe. . Firſt, they are hard of di- 
geſtion, andnot properdiet for pigeons who have young 
ones to feed: ſecondly, they are improper for young 


| Pigeons, for ſome time after they have begun to feed 


themſelves, as they are apt to ſtick in the gullet and 
choak them; indeed, they are dangerous for any pigeon 
whoſe gullet is ſmall, which is the caſe in moſt of them 
which are long-necked. Wheat, barley, oats, and peaſe, 


ought only to be given now and then, for a change of 


diet, as they are very ſubje& to ſcour them. There 
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is a mixed diet, made of tares, beans, and peas, which 
is called Scotch meat, with which forme fanciers feed 
their pigeons for cheapneſs, but care ſhould be taken 
that the beans are not too large. Rape and canary, and 
hemp-ſeed, is a diet that pigeons are immoderateiy fond 
of; but this, for many ſubſtantia] reaſons, muſt not by 
any means be made a conſtant diet. It is ſaid, that the 
late grand Duke of Tuſcany was a very great fancier, 
and uſed to muſter his pigeons by the ringing of a bell, 
and feed them with the ſtones of grapes, which are very 
plentiful in that country. 
The diſeaſes to which pigeons are moſtly liable are 
the following: The wet roop; in this caſe give them 
three or four pepper corns, once in three or four days, 
and ſteep a handful of green rue in their water, and as 
this is very wholeſome, all the other pigeons may drink 
of it. The dry roop is generally known by a dry 
huſky cough, that always attends it, and is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a cold, to which they are very ſubject, 
particularly during the time of moulting; to remedy this 
give them every day three or four cloves of garlic. 
The canker, ufually takes its riſe from the cocks peck- 
ing and fighting one another; though ſome fanciers 
lay, that giving them water in a metal, or a tin, veſſel, 
will bring on this diforder. To remove it, take burnt 
alum and honey, and rub the affected part every day: 
but when this has not its deſired effect, diſſolve five 
grains of Roman vitriol in half a ſpoonful of white 
wine vinegar, mix it with the former medicine, and 
anoint the part affected. When the fleſh or wattles 
round the eyes are torn and pecked, bathe them with 
ſtale urine for ſeveral days; if this does not prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, diflolve two drachms. of allum in one ounce and 
a half of water, and wafh the grieved part: but, when 
the caſe is obftinate, mix half an ounce of honey with 
twemy grains of red precipitate, and anoint the part, 
and it will certainly cure it. h 
- Pigeons are infeſted with ſinall inſects, particularly 
| | . during 
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during the ſummer months, which the fanciers call lice ; 
when this happens, fumigate their feathers well witli 
the ſmoke of tobacco, and it will deſtroy them. There 
is another kind of vermin which are very pernicious, 
and frequently prove fatal to the young ones in the 
neſt, eſpecially when firſt hatched, by creeping into 
their ears, and hindering them from thriving; to pre- 
vent this, forinkle the duſt of tobacco in the neſt, and 
allo over the young pigeons, and it will kill theſe ver- 
min: they are called the . by ſome, and by others, 
pigeon- bugs. 


The vertigo, or as it is more commonly called, the 


megrims, is a diſeaſe in which the pigeon flutters about 
at random, with its head reverted in ſuch a manner 
that its beak reſts on its back. This malady is pro- 
nounced incurable by moſt fanciers, and if it baffles 
the power of the following remedy it is ſo: Infuſe in 
half a pint of water one ounce and a half of ſpirit of 
lavender, and a dram of ſpirit of {al ammoniac that has 
been diſtilled with quicklime; in the courſe of a da 
force down the bird's throat a ſpoonful and a half of this 
compoſition, and, it the bird finds benefit, repeat the 
medicine every third or fourth day, only leflening the 
quantity, and 1n the intermediate days give it a clove 
of garlic, or three or four pepper-corns; if after a 
trial you perceive no amendment, it will be beſt to kill 
it out of the wa) 


W hen pigeons do not moult freely, or are at a ſtand in 


their moulting, ſo that they do not throw their feathers | 


kindly, it is a {ure criterion of a bad ſtate of health: to 
amend this the following method will be of uſe: Put 
them in a warm place, and pull out their tail-feathers, 
mixing a good quantity of hemp-ſeed with their com- 
mon food, alto a little clary or ſaffron thrown into their 
water, though ſome prefer cochineal, or elder-berrics, 


for this uſe. Pigeons are alfo liable to a ſcouring, par- 


ticularly in moulting time, which makes them weak, 

faint, and thin; to remedy this give them pump-water 

with a dump of "chalk m it, or force the quantity of Wo 
horle- 
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horſe-beans down their throat every day; if this fails; 
give ſome {mith's forge water, which is very binding. 
The grit that remains in the trough under a grind- 
ſtone, where they grind edge-tools is very good for a 
ſcouring, but muſt be uſed in ſmall quantities, it being 
of a very coſtive nature. - 

The diſtemper called the ſmall-pox, which breaks 
out in eruptions or puſtules, full of yellow matter, or 
their bodies, wings, and legs, is cured by opening the 
puſtules, and apply ing burnt alum and honey, or touch- 
ing them with Roman vitriol. When pigeons are ſick, 
heavy, or drooping their wings, give them once a-day 
a couple of ſpiders rolled up in butter. When they 
are lame, or the ball of their foot ſwelled, either from 
cold, or being cut with glaſs, or other accident, ſpread 
ſome Venice turpentine on a piece of brown paper, put 
it to the part affected, and it will heal in a few days. 

The fleſh-wen, is a fleſhy tumour which ariſes on 
the joints of the legs or wings; this may be either open- 
ed or cut oft; if opened, take out the kernel and waſh 
it with alum and water; if cut off, the part may be 
healed with almoſt any ſalve. The bone-wen is a hard 
tumour, growing alſo upon the joints; but is very rarely 
cured, and the bird affected with it will not breed. 
Some attempt to cure it with a mixture of black ſoap 
and quick-lime ; but if this is ſuffered to lie on too 
long, or be made too ſtrong, it will eat off the leg, or 
any other part where it is applied, it being a ſtrong 
cauſtic. The core is a malady ſo called from its re- 
ſemblance to the core of an apple; it is hard, and uſu- 
ally of a yellow colour, interſperſed with red, and is 
moſtly ſeated in the anus or vent. This muſt be ripen- 
ed; to effe& which, keep the pigeon open, by giving 
it a gentle purge of tobacco, a ſmall quantity will do; 
this will ſometimes make them diſcharge the core; if 
not, when ripe it muſt be drawn out. | 

Theſe birds, particularly the common ſort, are fre- 
quently afflicted with ſcabs on the back and breaſt, 
which make the old ones ſo weak that they cannot * 
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abroad in ſearch of food, ſo that they abſolutely ſtarve 
the young ones; the following recipe is recommended 
as a cure: Take a pound of dill-ſeed, apound of fennel- 
ſeed, and the ſame quantity of cummin-ſeed, an ounce 
and a half of aſſa fœtida, a quarter of a pound of bay- 
falt, and of common ſalt the ſame quantity. Mix all 
theſe ingredients with ſome fine clean clay, together with 
a ſmall quantity of flour. This being prepared, bake 
it in two pots, and ſet it on a ſtand in the pigeon-houſe, 
and the birds will continue to pick it till they are cured. 
Pigeons are for the moſt part nouriſhing food, ſome- 
what binding, ſtrengthening, and provoke urine; they 
are looked upon to be good for cicanfing the reins, 
and to expel the groſs matters that ſtick there. As a 
pigeon grows old, ſo proportionably does its fleſh be- 
come drier and more ſolid, harder of digeſtion, and apt 
to produce groſs and melancholy humours; and hence 
it is that ſome authors have condemned the uſe of pi- 
geons, and eſteem them as bad food. They agree at 
all times with any age and conſtitution; but thoſe that 
are melancholy, or choleric, ought to make uſe of them 
more moderately than other perſons. 

Of all domeſtic fowls pigeons are confeſſedly the 
moſt decorous, pleaſing, and vivacious. The wanton 
dalliances prattiſed by this bird during the time of its 
courtſhip, is in a manner very engaging and peculiar to 
it. The cock, when ſalacious, will, by a voice at that 
time excecUingly ſweet and plaintive, and by ſeveral 2 
endearing and pretty geſtures, woo the female, and en- 
deavour to gain her affections; ſhe, when complying, 
ſoon diſcovers it by her motions, as ſpreading her wings, 
nodding her head, and ſweeping her tail; from hence 
they proceed to billing, that is, the hen puts her beak 
into the cock's, who appears as if feeding her; after this 
ſhe will ſquat, and immediately receives his favour, by. 

which ſhe is rendered prolific; they will then ſeek for 
a neſt, or ſome convenient place to depoſit their eggs, 
into which they will carry ſuch neceffaries as beſt _ | 
their 
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their purpoſe ; ſome making a good neſt, others hardly 
any at all. When the hen is near the time of her lay- 
ing, the cock will follow her from place to place, not 
allowing her to be at peace any where but in her neſt, 
And during the whole time of incubation, he takes re- 
gularly his turn of ſitting. 

After a pigeon has laid her firſt egg, ſhe reſts a day 
between, and on the following day 9 another: it is 
cuſtomary for them to ſtand over the firſt egg, which is 
termed irregular incubatian, till the ſecond is laid, and 
then ſit cloje, that both young ones may be hatched 
nearly at once; though ſome will fit cloſe on the firſt, 
and by that means bring one young one two days fooner 
thanthe other. At the end of nineteen days the breeder 
ſhould he careful to obſerve whetherthe eggs are hatch- 
ed or not; for the two following reaſons: 1ſt, It ſome- 
times happens in cold weather, or when food is ſcarce, 
that the old ones do not ſit cloſe, and the young ones, 
for want of a due warmth, have not ſtrength ſufficient 
to extricate themſelves out of the ſhell, and fo periſh 
for want of air and proper nourtfhment: for the ſuſ- 
tenance it received from the albumen of the egg, is by 
this time exhauſted, or dried up. Whenever a misfor- 
tune of this kind happens, and you perceive the egg 
to be cracked or chipped with the exertion of the young 
one, break the fhell all round with your nail, or the 
head of a pin, and help the little captive to get free. 
When the eggs get addled, or any accident happens, 
that the pigeons cannot hatch, be careful to provide 
them a pair, or at leaſt one young one to feed of their 
foft meat; otherwiſe it will make them very lick, and 
eauſe them to lay again too ſoon, which greatly weakens 
e : | | 
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Avoser. ſcooping, 108; American, 110; white, 111. 
usr ARD, great, 170; little, 182; Arabian, 184; African, 185 ; Ben- 
gal, and ruffed, 187; rhaad, 188; Indian, Chilian, and Paſſerine, 18g. 

Cassoway, galeated, 225; of New Holland, 234. 

CARADRIUS, the Plover, go-108, 
ock, wild, 287; domeſtic, 289; varieties, 320. 

CoLumsa, the Pigeons and Turtle-doves, 432, to the end. 

Coor, common, 129; greater, and creſted, 134; Mexican, cinereous, 
and Swediſh, 135; ferruginous, 136. 

Corkir a, the Runner, 20. | 

CRAx, the Curaſſow, 283-287. | 

Cuxrassow, creſted, 283; mute, 284, red, 285; globoſe, 286: Mexi- 
can, 287. 

Cox ILEw, common, 21; Madagaſcar, Luzonian, and Otaheitean, 24; 
Eſquimaux, 27; Cape and pigmy, 28. 

D1pvs, the Dodo, 235-242. | 

Dopo, hooded, 235; ſolitary, 237; Nazarine, 241. 

FuLiCa, the Gallinules and Coots, 118-136: | 

GALLIN=, the fifth Order of Birds, 170-432. 

GALLINULE, common, water-hen, or moor-hen, 118; Cayenne, Car- 
thagena, and black-bellied, gallinules, 121 ; Madras, and purple, 122; 
Martinico, 124; favourite, crowing, black-headed, and green, 125: 
brown, 126; yellow-breaſted, and grinetta, 127 ; ſpeckled and yel- 
low-legged, 128; piping, creſted, and white, 129. 

GLAREOLA, the Pratincole, 115-118. 

Gopwir, American and red, 45; common, 46; cinereous, and Cam- 
bridge, 473 marbled and Hudſonian, 57. | 

GRovs, wood, 353; long-tailed, 359; black, 360; Nemeſian, birch, _ 
and Canada, 362; mottled and ruffed, 364; pinnated, 366; white, 
367; of Hudſon's Bay, 369; hazel, 3713 red, 373; pin-tailed, 3743 
Namaqua, 375; ſand, 376; Indian and hereroclite, 378; Lapland and 
rock, 379; Helfingian, 380. 25 ; 

HezMATOPUs, the Giſter-catcher, 111-1186. 

Jacana, cheſnut, 137; black, green, and Braſilian, 140; variable, tat; 
CR and African, 142; Chineſe, and faithful, 143; Indian, 144; 

ilian, 145. . 

Isis, 2; wood, 8; ſcarlet, 9; Cayenne, 10; Mexican, and black-faced, 
11; White - necked, grey, and brown, t2 z white and Egyptian, 13; 
black, 14; bay, 15; green and glofly, 16; white-headed, 17; bald, 

Vor. VI. No. 92. 3 Manilla, 
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Manilla, and little, 128; creſted, Cape, and black-headed, 19; 
Ethiopian, 20. 5 | 
LAPWING; or pewit, 58; greater lapwing, 64. 


MEertaGris, the Turkey, 260-275. 

NumiDA, the Piotado, 344-352. 

O1STER-CATCHER, pied, 117. 

OSTRICH, 193; American, 220. 

Oris, the Buſtard, 170-190. 

Park a, the Jacana, 134-145. . 

PARTRIDGE, common grey, 380; Cape, 388; Senegal and Ceylon, 
389; African, and bare-necked, 390; Francolin, 391; Madagaſcar 
and Damaſcus, 392; mountain, 393; ferruginous, and red, 394; 
Greek and French red, 395; Barbary red, 397; red-necked and Gam. 
brian, 398; pearled Chineſe, 399; Gingi and Pondicherry, 400; Ja- 
va and Mexican, 401; Gulana and green, 402; Virginian and Mary. 
land, 403; Arragon, 40. | 

PassEREs, the ſixth and laſt Order of birds, 432. 

Pavo, the Peacock, 242260. 

PEACOCK, common, 2 42; white, 255; Chineſe, 257; Japan, 259; 
Thibet, 260. | 

PENELOPE, the Turkey Pheaſant, 276-232. 

PHALAROPE, cinereous, 87; red, 88; grey and palm, 89; bearded, 90. 

PRAASIANUS, the Pheaſant, 287. ED, | 

PHEASANT, common, 324; varieties, 332; Chineſe, 334; black and 
white Chineſe, 335 ; creſted, 336; motmot and parraka, 337; Mexi- 
can and ſuperb, 339; Argus, 340; fire-backed, 341 ; Impeyan, 342; 
coloured, 343; African, 344- | 

PrGEoON, ſtock, 433; domeſtic, 434; varieties of the domeſtic pigeon, 
437-443 z carrier, 440; partridge, tetraoid, and white-headed, 444 

 white-winged, 445; Martinique, 446; Jamaica, and great-crowned, 
4473 creſted, 449; grey-headed, and Pompadour, 450; garnet, and 
Amboyna, 451; purple-crowned, 45e ; Jamboo, and red-crowned, 
$53; purple, an whe breaſted, 454; parrot, and aromatic, 455 ; 

t. Thomas's, and hook-billed, 456; Friendly Ifles, Mexican, and 
black-ſpotted, 4571; white-ſhouldered, blue, and ring, 458; nutmeg, 
450; white nutmeg, 460; triangular-ſpotted Guinea, and ring- 
tailed, 461; New Zealand, and Madagaſcar, 462; hack led, and green- 
ſpotted, 463; Nicobar, and ſcallop-necked, 464; grey, and purple- 
* eee 465; brown Carthage nian, 466. (See Tx TIE Dove.) 

Pigeons with long-tails, 480-486; migratory, or paſſenger pigeon, 

480; Carolina, 483; marginated long-tailed dove, 484; Amboyna 

turtle, 484; Cape pigeon, 485 ; great-tailed dove, and black-winged 
turtle, 486-—Fancy pigeons, 486-533; Engliſh powrer, 486; Dutch 

cropper, 490; powting liorſeman and uploper, 491; Pariſian powter 
and carrier, 492; borſeman, 494; dragoon, 495; fancy tumbler, 
496; almond tumbler, 499; Leghorn runt, $501 ; Spaniſh and Frieſ- 
land runts, 3502; trumpeter, 503; ſpto, laugher, and nun, 504; 
helmeted, 505; jacobine, 506; ruff and turbit, 507 ; owl, 508; fin- 
nikin and turner, 509; broad and narrow-tailed ſhaker, $10; barb 
and mahomet, 511; lace, 512; frill-back, 513.—Propagation and 
management of pigeons, 513; how to prevent them from ftraying, 
3203 food, 523; Aale ſeaſes and cupes, 324, . 
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Piwrapo, Guinea, 344; mitred, 351; creſted, 3. 
Pr oV ER, golden, 92; ruddy and long-iegged, 24; ſanderling and 
ſpotted, 95; noiſy and collared, 964 ringed, 97; Alexandrine, Egyp- 
tian, and New Zealand, 98; gregarious and Aſiatic, 99; dotterel, 100; 
black-crowned, and duſky, 101; fulvous, white-bellicd, red-necke$; 
and ſpur-w nged, 102; Cavenne, 103; wreathed and wattled, ot 


black -headed, cream- coloured, and Coromandel, 195; Indian 
thick-kneed, 106. 

PRATINCOLE, Auſtrian, 115; Senegal, and ſpotted, 117. 

-PsoPR1A, the trumpeter, 162-170. 

8 common, 40; Chineſe and creſted, 418; Mexican and Falk. 
and iſland, 419; New Spain and Coyolcos, 420; Javan, and ſtriated 
Madagaſcai, 421; grey, 422 ; Coromandel, New Guinea, and Manil- 
la, 423; Gibraltar, Andaluſian, and black-necked, 424; Luzonian 
and Hudfſonian, 425; Kakerlik, and Caſpian, 426. 

RALLvus, the rail, 145-162; land-rail, 145; water, 149; ſmall water, 

150; American, 151; clapper and Troglodyte, 152; Philippine, 
153; ſtriared and collared, 154; brown, ferruginous, and Cape, 155 
blue-necked, Ceylon, and Pacific, 176; Tabuan, black, Sandwich, 
and Oraheitean, 157; duſky, long-billed, and variegated, 158; Cay- 
enne, Jamaica, and minute, 159; Barbary, and Carolina, 160; reds 
tailed, Bengal, and New Zealand, 161; dwarf, 162, 

RECURVIROSTRA, the Avoſet, 108-111. | 

Rur and reeve, 64. i 3 | 

SANDPIPER, common, 67; red-legged and gambet, 68; Swiſs, 69z 
grey and various ſported, 70; green, 71; ſhore and wood, 72; white- 
winged, and ſelninger, 73; waved, uniform, and duſky, 74; freckled 
and grifled, 75; ſtriated and aſh-coloured, 76 ; ſpotted, 77; News 
York, freaked, and boreal, 78; Newfoundland, variegated, and purre, 
793 red-necked purre, and little, 80; Alpine, 81; red, and ſouthern, 
$2; knot, 83; turnſtone, or hebridal ſandpiper, 84; American turn- 
ſtone, 85; Greenwich and brown ſandpiper, 86; Lincolnſhire, $7. 

SCOLOPAX, the Curlews, Woodcocks, Snipes, &c. 21-58. 

SMEATHBILL, white, 136; 

Sx1PEg, common, 38; great, 41; Cayenne, and Jack, 42; Cape, 43; 
Madras, and white ladian, 44; Jadrek, and green-thank, 48; 
ſpotted, 49; red-ſhank, 50; pool, 51; ſemi-palmated, tone, and yel- 
low-ſhank, 42; nodding, black, and red-breaſted, 53; brown, aſh» 
coloured, and duſky, 54; terek, 55; curale, 56; ftrait-billed, 58. 

STRUTHIO, the Oftrich, 190-235. 

TANTALUS, the Ibis, 3-20. 

TETR AO, the Grous, Partridges, Quails, and Tinamous, 353-432. 


TiNAaMOUS, 326-432; great, 429; cinereous and variegated, 430; 
ittle, 431. | | 


TRINGA, the Lapwing, Sandpiper, &c. 58, go. 
TRUMPETER, herald aka ; onal, 164. 
.TURKE V, only one ſpecies of, 2 60. ; | 
TuRKEy PHEASANT, horned, 276; crefted, 278; Cayenne and 
marail, 279; crying, and piping, 282. 
TURTLY-DoOvE, common, 466; Surinam, 469; collared, 470; Chineſe 
and barred, 471; blue-headed, 472; Surat, Cambayan, and Malabar, 
473 ; green, and black-ped, 474; Javan blue-crowned, and Se- 
8 8 negal, 
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» $75; collared Senegal, and Afriean, 456; Manilla, fanguine, 
Canada; 477; paſſerine, 478; minute and Malacea, 479; mar- 
i 515 and Amboyna, 484; great - tailed, and black - winged, 486. 
e PI RON. 
VacinaALns, the Sheath- bill, 136. | 
WHIMBREL, 25; Brafilian, 26. 
WoopDcock, 28; little, 36; Savanna, 37. 


